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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author of the following E/qy 
.& had occaſion, in writing on Tee, 


to conſider its connexion - with Genius. 


The attention which he beſtowed on this 


latter faculty, in that one point of view, 
Tonvinced him, that its Nature and its 
Principles admitted and required a fuller 
inveſtigation than had ever been at- 
tempted, and determined him to enter 
on that inveſtigation immediately after 
finiſhing his former work. Accordingly 


his plan was formed, the firſt part com- 
poſed, and ſome progreſs made in the 
ſecond part, ſo long ago as the year 
1758. He was then in an ofſice which 
favoured enquiries of this nature; his 
continuance in it would have afforded 
him the opportunity of compleating the 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
defign in a ſhort time; and the indul- 
gent reception given by the Public to his 
Eſſay en Tafle would have encouraged 
him to it: but being ſoon after removed 
to an office which neceſſarily directed 
his chief attention to ſubjects of a dif- 
ferent kind, and fully occupied his time, 
he has been able to proſecute his de- 
gn, with long and frequent interrup- 
tions, only as the immediate duties of 
his profeſſion allowed him leiſure. In- 
tervals of ſuch leiſure have put it in his 
power to reduce his thoughts to the form 
in which they now appear. The /ubjed? 
is curious; of the execution the Public 
are the proper judges. 
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T is remarked by thoſe who have conſi- 
dered the ſtate of human knowlege with 
greateſt attention, that the ſubjects of 
men's enquiries have been, in moſt caſes, de- 

termined by accident, and not purſued with 
regular application, according to their dignity 
or their natural connexion. On this account, 
ſome ſubjects of the greateſt importance have 

been totally neglected, and many more have 


been imperfectly examined, and proſecuted 


no farther than ſuperficial obſervations ſpon- 
taneouſly occurred, and caſual inclination diſ- 
poſed men to attend to them. This has hap- 
pened in all the ſciences, but eſpecially in the 
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2 An Eſay on Genius. 


ſcience of human nature. It has ſeldom 
been explored with that care which is requi- 
ſite in a ſubject ſo ſubtile and abſtruſe. Far 
from taking a complete ſurvey of this curious 
region, men have ſatisfied themſelves with 
ſome random incurſions, viſiting only a few 
tracts which happened to engage their curio- 
ſity, and penetrating even into theſe, only ſo 
far as ſome preſent yiew required. 


ALL the ſame cauſes which produce ſuch a 
ſuperficial and fortuitous method of inveſtiga- 
tion with regard to other ſubjects, produce it 
likewiſe with regard to the human mind: 
and ſome circumſtances render our enquiries 
on this ſubject, ſlight and accidental, which 
do not extend their influence to the others. 
The phenomena of the mind have not ſo great 
ſteddineſs of exiſtence, as the qualities of bo- 
dies. It is impoſſible to make experiments ſo 
purpoſely on the underſtanding or the paſ- 
ſions, to purſue them ſo deliberately, or to 
repeat them ſo eaſily, as on material things. 


It is neceſſary to catch appearances as they 


happen to diſcover themſelves, cither imme- 
diately to a man's own conſciouſneſs, or by 


their ettects 1 in the condu& ox converſation of 


other 
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other men. For this reaſon it requires long 
time, favourable opportunities, and inceſſant 
attention, to collect ſuch a number of facts 
concerning any of the mental powers, as will 
be ſufficient for deducing concluſions concern- 
ing them, by a juſt and regular induction. 


Tuls difficulty which attends the inveſtiga- 
tion of the principles of human nature, has 
contributed much to check the progreſs of 
men's enquiries concerning them, and to pre- 
vent ſome of the moſt important of them from 
being at all profeſſedly analyſed. Genius 
itſelf, the leading faculty of the mind, the 
grand inſtrument of all inveſtigation, has 
ſcarce ever been examined with care. In the 
writings of thoſe who treat with greateſt ac- 
curacy of the intellectual powers, we find 
only a few incidental obſervations concerning 
Genius. It is confeſſed to be a ſubject of ca- 
pital importance, without the knowlege of 
which a regular method of invention cannot 
be eſtabliſhed, and uſeful diſcoveries muſt 
continue to be made, as they have generally 
been made hitherto, merely by chance. But 


it is reckoned a ſubject which can be reduced 


to no fixt or general principles; its phenome- 
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4 An Eſſay on Genius, 

na are almoſt univerſally regarded as anoma- 
lous and inexplicable. It is however worth 
while to enquire, whether this be really the 
caſe, and to make an attempt at leaſt, to ex- 
plain the nature and varieties of Genius from 
the ſimple qualities of the human mind. 
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P NTT I. 
Of the Mature of Genius. 


r will be proper to begin our enquiries, 

by aſcertaining, what it is that properly 
conſtitutes Genius as diſtinguiſhed from our 
other intellectual powers. This will both 
render our conception of it preciſe, and lead 
us to diſcover, what other operations of the 
underſtanding, attend it in its exertions, or 
aſſiſt it, and in what manner. | 


S EC. . 
of the Province and Criterion of Genius. 


T 


H E. powers of the human mind, how- 
ever diſtin in themſelves, are gene- 


rally complicated in their energies. Scarce 


any of them can be exerted in perfection, 
without the aſſiſtance of many others. On 


this account, it 1s very difficult to colle& the 


phenomena which belong to each, to diſtin- 
guiſh preciſely one faculty from the reſt, and 


to aſcertain its peculiar nature and province. 
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6 The Province and Criterion Pant I. 


The habit of confounding our mental powers 
with one another, 1s ſo ſtrong as to render the 
cloſeſt attention neceſſary for making a ſepa- 
ration; and the natural ſubtlety of the ſub- 
ject makes it hard to reflect upon it with cloſe 
attention. But without determining, in this 
manner, the proper nature of each faculty, 
and marking its real difference from thoſe 
which moſt reſemble it and are often combin- 
ed with it, our conception of it will be im- 
perfect and indeterminate. 

THE exertions of Genius can never be com- 
plete or regular, when any of the intellectual 
powers is remarkably defective. It receives 
aſſiſtance from them all. But Genius is not- 
withſtanding one of the intellectual powers, 
and diſtinguiſhable from the reſt. There are 
many productions which are far from ſatisfy- 
ing reaſon, or altogether approving themſelves 
to taſte, in which we yet acknowlege conſpi- 
euous marks of real genius. Their faults 
diſcover a defect, not of this, but of ſome 


other power. Few competent judges will 


now-a-days aſſert that the dialectics of Ariſ- 
totle, are of any conſiderable utility for the 


end which he propoſed to anſwer by them, 
the diſcovery of truth: but that work, per- 


haps 
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SECT. I. of Genius, | 7 


haps more than any other of his works, diſ- 
plays the compaſs of his genius. It will be 
generally allowed that the writings of Shake- 
ſpear have almoſt as great faults as beauties ; 
but it will be as generally aſſerted, that his 
genius is ſo original and immenſe as to place 
him at the head of modern poets. What then 
is the preciſe criterion of genius? If we can 
determine what it is, we ſhall the more eaſily 
form a diſtinct conception of the nature of 
this faculty. 

THe difficulty in determining the province 
of genius, which ariſes from the natural in- 
tricacy and mutual connexion of the intellec- 
tual powers, is increaſed by the confuſed ap- 
plication of names, to which that has given 
occaſion. Genius is confounded, not only by 
the vulgar, but even ſometimes by judicious 
writers, with mere capacity. Nothing how- 
ever is more evident, than that they are to- 


tally diſtinct. A capacity of learning, is very 


general among mankind. As birds are by 
nature made fit for flying, a horle for the 
courſe, or a wild beaſt for fierceneſs, ſo doci- 
lity is congenial to man. A human creature 
in every reſpect unteachable, were one of the 


greateſt and rareſt of monſters. Moſt chil- 
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— The Province and Criterion PART I. 


dren promiſe ſome abilities, though the want 
of culture and other cauſes often blaſt them, 
and fruſtrate the kind intentions of Nature (a). 
Mere capacity, in moſt ſubjects, implies no- 
thing beyond a little judgment, a tolerable 
memory, and conſiderable induſtry, But true 


genius 1s very different, and much leſs fre- 
quent, 


GENIUS is properly the faculty of inven- 
tion; by means of which a man is qualified 
for making new diſcoveries in ſcience, or for 
producing original works of art. We may 
aſcribe taſte, judgment, or knowlege, to a 
man who is 1ncapable of invention; but we 
cannot reckon him a man of genius. In order 
to determine, how far he merits this charac- 
ter, we muſt enquire, whether he has diſco- 
vered any new principle in ſcience, or invent- 


ed any new art, or carried thoſe arts which 


are already practiſed, to a higher degree of 
perfection, than former maſters? Or, whe- 


(a) Sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad curſum, ad ſævitiam 
feræ gignuntur : ita nobis propria eſt mentis agitatio, atque 
ſolertia.—Hebetes vero et indociles non magis {ſecundum na- 
turam hominis eduntur, quam prodigioſa corpora, et monſtris 
inſignia: ſed hi pauci admodum, Fuerit argumentum, quod 


in pueris elucet ſpes plurimorum : quæ cum emoritur ætate, 


manifeſtum eſt non naturam defeciſſe, ſed curam. 


QUINTI1L. 
Inſtitut, Orat. lib, i. Cap. Is 


ther, 
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ther, at leaſt, he has, in matters of ſcience, 
improved on the diſcoveries of his predeceſ- 
ſors, and reduced principles formerly known, 
to a greater degree of ſimplicity and conſiſt- 
ence, or traced them through a train of con- 
{ſequences hitherto unknown? Or, in the 
arts, deſigned ſome new work, different from 
thoſe of his predeceſſors, though not perhaps 
excelling them? Whatever falls ſhort of 
this, is ſervile imitation, or a dull effort of 
plodding induſtry, which, as not implying in- 
vention, can be deemed no proof of genius, 


whatever capacity, ſkill, or diligence it may 


evidence. But if a man ſhows invention, no 
intellectual defects which his performance 
may betray, can forfeit his claim to genius. 
His invention may be irregular, wild, undiſ- 
ciplined; but {till it is regarded as an infalli- 
ble mark of real natural genius: and the de- 
gree of this faculty, that we aſcribe to him, 
is always in proportion to our eſtimate of the 
novelty, the difficulty, or the dignity of his 


inventions. 


THEsE obſervations, when barely mention- 
ed, are ſo agreeable to our natural ſentiments, 


that a long illuſtration of them would be ſu- 


perfluous. They would be amply confirmed 
0 by 
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10 The Province and Criterion PAR I. 
by an examination of the characters of thoſe 
whom the voice of all ages has pronounced 
moſt eminent for genius, and of the particu- 
lar grounds on which this eminence has been 
aſſigned them. But a few examples ſhall 
ſuffice in ſo clear a caſe. 

ALL the ancients who are moſt celebrated 
for genius in the greater kinds of poetry, ei- 
ther invented ſome new ſpecies, or brought a 
ſpecics already invented, to higher perfection; 
or at leaſt produced compolitions diſtinguiſhed 


from thoſe of others, by a diverſity of ſub- 


je, or by a peculiar and original manner. 
Mſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, not only 
compoſed ſeveral tragedies, by which they 
diſplayed invention, in the contrivance of the 
fable, in imagining incidents, in forming cha- 
racers, in conceiving ſentiments adapted to 
them; but each of them made fome confider- 
able improvements in the conſtruction of the 
drama (b). The genius of Homer has been 


(6) Kay To, TE r vrexpirdn r an dog ZE 65 65 116 duo, TpwT% Arx- 
Avg nrecye, X&i TX Tov Xopov ni r, X&i Toy Nor ra ˖u 
rafec xe. This d Xs ermonfaplar LoPorAns. APIETOT. ef 
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ZEcr. I. of Genaus. 11 
always held in veneration. His Iliad, his 
Odyſſey, and even his more trivial produc- 
tions, diſplay ſo much of rich and original 
invention in almoſt every poſſible way, as 
would have ſecured to the author an acknow- 
legement of very uncommon genius, though 
he had lived in the moſt enhghtened age, and 
poſſeſſed all advantages for improving his 
natural talents. But our idea of his inven- 
tion is immenſely raiſed, when we conſider, 


that he lived in times of ignorance, when 


poetry remained almoſt in its firſt rudeneſs; 
that he had no model, by which he could di- 
rect his conceptions, or from which he could 
receive fo much as a hint of his grand de- 
ſigns; and that he notwithſtanding, merely 


by the force of his own abilities, brought the 


nobleſt ſpecies of poetry all at once to its juſt 
perfection, and comprehended alſo in his works, 
the rudiments of every other ſpecies of com- 


SolxeU Livni, Gi & MATH XM, Ni, Foy Tic ü Tg tiw9ying Na- 
AexTou Ex)iywv avon ö Evpirlòng woe xai Uri, π ο,ĩẽ 
Prep. BS. 7. xi. S. Tragedias primus in lucem Æſchylus 
protulit. 
atque Euripides. Qui TIL. {nft. Orat. lib. x. cap. 1. 


— perſonæ pallzque repertor honeſtæ 
Aſchylus et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnamque loqui, nitique cothurno. 
Ho R. Ar: Poet. ver. 278. 


poſition, 


Sed longe clarius illuſtraverunt hoc opus Sophocles 
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poſition, the ſeeds from which, in Ariſtotle's 
judgment (c), ſucceeding writers reared both 
tragedy and comedy, and from which, in the 
opinion of Quintilian (4), even orators might 
produce all the virtues of their art. On ac- 


count of original and extenſive invention, 


thus amazingly diſplayed, his title to the firſt 
rank of genius, has been acknowleged by all 
capable and impartial judges. The Eneid is 
perhaps more correct and faultleſs than the 
Tad ; but few have pretended that Virgil is 
the greater poet. He does not ſhow ſuch co- 
pious and boundleſs invention, as his maſter. 
Beſides, Virgil derives from imitation, many 
things for which Homer is indebted ſolely to 
his own penetration. Were we to compare 
the Eneid with Paradiſe Loſt, merely in re- 
ſpect of the genius which they manifeſt, we 
might juſtly prefer Milton to Virgil. For 
though we know that Milton was perfectly 


(= None os Kc, 7 c d Ton Ouunfos 1 (1406 yg 
dv oT6 wv, ANN ors xa} Halen eig Opp rieas U * XX) r 1710 
oο 22 rpc roc öreheige, ov oye d To vA obe 90 4 
lia romotioas. 0 yep MapyeiTn; cpo. 2 WaTep Lu * 05 


ce rpog Tac rfaygdlas, o #%; d vrog Tpoc rg re. Ilzg; 
TonTe x . 


4) Hic ee ex oceano o dicit ipſe amnium vim, 
fontiumque curſus initium capere) omnibus eloquentiæ parti- 
bus exemplum et ortum dedit. Inſtit. Orat. lib. x. cap. 1. 


well 


| SECT. I. of Genius. = | 
| well acquainted both with the Mantuan and nt 
4 with Homer, had the works of both in his | 1 
J eye, and ſerupled not to imitate them; yet 1 
+ the nature of his plan, and the peculiarity of 5 
3 many of the incidents and characters in his 10 
Ig poem, require greater and more original in- 0 
1 vention, than there was room for diſplaying | 


in a ſubject ſo ſimilar to Homer's, as that of 
the Eneid is. It will be generally allowed, 
that Shakeſpear is, in point of genius, ſupe- 
rior to Milton. The preference ariſes from 
the ſuperiority of his invention. In the lower 
accompliſhments of a poet, he 1s often defec- 
tive: but the richneſs af his deſcriptions, the 
multiplicity and juſtneſs of his characters; the 
variety, the compaſs, and the propriety of 
his ſentiments, bear the deepeſt marks of their 
2 being original: and at the ſame time that the 
E internal excellences of his works diſplay a lux- 
: uriance of invention, we know that his edu- 
cation gave him but ſlender opportunities of 
% being acquainted with thoſe ancient maſters, 
from whom he could have borrowed any of 
his beauties, or by whoſe example he could 
have even improved his natural powers. 
$ There were many Engliſh rhymers before the 
I fime of Chaucer; but he is juſtly reckoned 
| the 
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the father of Engliſh poetry, becauſe he firſt 
diſplayed invention in any conſiderable de- 


gree. If it were neceſſary to multiply ex- 


amples on this head, we might ſhow that in 
all the arts, invention has always been re- 
garded as the only criterion of Genius. Even 
wildneſs and extravagance of invention, ſome- 
times procures higher praiſe, than the utmoſt 


nicety and correctneſs. We aſcribe ſo great 


merit to invention, that on account of it, we 
allow the artiſt who excels in it, the privilege 
of tranſgreſſing eſtabliſhed rules, and would 
ſcarce wiſh even the redundancies of his na- 
tural force and ſpirit to be lopt off by culture: 
this, we are afraid, might check the vigour 
of his invention, which we reckon ſo capital 
an excellence, that ee could make 


amends for the want of it. 
IN ſcience too, as well as in the arts, inven- 


tion is the proper province of Genius, and its 
only certain meaſure. - Socrates owes his re- 
putation for genius, to his being the inventor 
of moral philoſophy, and of a peculiar and 


proper manner of colpmranjeatig it (e). A. 


(e) Lanta rne, s h 1x9» HTayey wv. AIOT. AAEPT. pool 
Fipwros Teps Biou died. 8.6. 8. rörog amediitey Top los dcr. 
xis x Us gel, Xa, TAY, A THY ag, * h cb No 
Qiay Ge xGpenare ITAOYT APR z. * TOATEUT» Socrates hi vi- 


ſtotle 


A es 


e 

men , 

1 . * r 
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ſtotle is eſteemed one of the greateſt geniuſes 
of antiquity: it is becauſe he made the moſt 
extenſive diſcoveries in philoſophy. In phy- 
ſics, in morals, in logic, in criticiſm, in po- 
litics, he has diſplayed a penetrating and 


inventive mind, capable of remarking circum- 


ſtances and inveſtigating general laws, which 
lay concealed from others (f), The greatneſs 
detar, id quod conſtat inter omneis, primus a rebus occultis, 


et ab ipſa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum philo- 
ſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe philoſophiam, et ad vitam 


communem adduxiſſe. Cic. Acad. Qual. hb. i. A quo hæe 


omnis, quæ eſt de vita et moribus, philoſophia manavit. 
Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. iii. Socrates autem primus philoſophiam de- 
vocavit e ceslo, et in urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam in- 
troduxit, et coegit de vita, et moribus, apts bonis et 
malis quærere. Cujus multiplex ratio diſputandi, rerumque 
varietas, et ingenii magnitudo - plura genera effecit diſſentien- 
tium philoſophorum. Bid. lib. rwꝛæ. as 


/) Diogenes Laertius introduces an account of his nu- 
merous writings, amounting to near four handred treatiſes, 
by remarking that it is proper to enumerate them, d T1» Te; 
Tara; \eyoug rape r, and concludes his catalogue with ob- 
ſerving the extenſive invention which they evidence, Toi; v 
8016 ONοννονν H EYEVETO x; EYPET IKNTATOE, BC. : Abun« 
dantia quadam ingenii præſtabat, ut mihi videtur, Ariſtoteles. 
— Quo profeQo nihil eſt acutius, nihil politius. Cie. Acad. 
2uefh. lib, i. Ariftoteles, vir ſummo ingenio, ſcientia, co- 
pia.—Ariſtoteles longe omnibus (Platonem ſemper excipio) 
præſtans et ingenio et diligentia. T6. Que. lib. i.— Peri- 
patetici veteres, quorum princeps Ariſtoteles, quem, ex- 
cepto Platone, haud ſcio an recte dixerim principem philoſo- 
phorum.— Natura fic ab iis inveſtigata eſt, ut nulla pars cœlo, 
mari, terra prætermiſſa fit. Quinetiam cum de rerum initiis, 


omnique mundo locuti eſſent, ut multa, non modo probabili 


argumentatione, ſed etiam neceſſaria mathematicorum ratione 
concluderent ; maximam materiam ex rebus per ſe inveſtigatis, 
ad rerum occultarum cognitionem attulerunt. Perſecutus eff 
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of Bacon's genius will ever be admired. It 
is the immenſity of his diſcoveries, that leads 
us to form ſo exalted an idea of it. In con- 
tradition to the ſpirit of the philoſophy in 


which he had been educated, without aſhſt- 


ance from thoſe who had gone before him, 
he was able to diſcover, what ſciences had 


been hitherto neglected, and what they ſhould 


contain; to add them to the ſciences already 
cultivated ; to convert philoſophy from an 
art of diſputation, into an inſtrument of ſub- 


jecting the works of nature to the dominion 


of man, and of producing uſeful arts; to 


eſtabliſh rules, formerly unknown, by which 


genuine and induQtive philoſophy might be 
cultivated, and raiſed to perfection; and to 
make conſiderable progreſs in applying theſe 


rules to the actual production of that ſtupen- 


Ariftoteles animantium omnium ortus, victus, figuras.— 
Diſſerendique ab jiiſdem, non dialectice ſolum, ſed etiam ora- 
torie præcepta ſunt tradita; ab Ariſtoteleque principe de ſingu- 
lis rebus in utramque partem dicendi exercitatio eſt inſtituta. 
—Omnium fere civitatum non Græciæ ſolum, ſed etiam bar- 
bariz, ab Ariſtotele, mores, inſtituta, diſciplinas - cognovi- 


mus. De Fin. lib. v. Sed quis omnium doctior, quis acu- 
tior, quis in rebus vel inveniendis, vel judicandis acrior Ari- 


ſtotele fuit? Orat. Quæ tandem ars digna literis Platoni 
defuit? Quot ſæculis Ariſtoteles didicit, ut non ſolum quæ 
ad philoſophos atque oratores pertinent, ſcientia complectere- 
tur, ſed animalium ſatorumque naturas omnes perquireret? 
Illis enim hæc invenienda fuerunt, nobis cognoſcenda ſunt, 
Quint. ft. Orat. lib. xii. cap. 11. | 


dous 


Skcr. I. / Genius. t/ 
dous edifice of knowlege, of which his com- 
prehenſi ve mind had formed the plan. 

IN every art and ſcience, then, the praiſe 
of genius is beſtowed on invention, and is 
proportioned. to the degree of it. In general, 
the firſt rank is aſſigned to thoſe who have 
invented, when there was no example or mo- 
del of which they could avail themſelves, 
when their predeceſſors had made no prepara- 
tion for their diſcoveries, nor given any hint 
which could ſuggeſt them; and who have, 

notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, brought 
their deſigns to a conſiderable degree of per- 
fection. It is on this account, that Homer 
| ſtands without a rival in the poetic world. 

THEY who proſecute the hints, or improve 
the diſcoverics of thoſe who have gone before 
them, are ordinarily entitled only to the ſa- 
cond rank. It ſometimes happens, however, 
that an improvement or addition is ſo conſi- 
derable, as to evidence invention equal to what 
was diſplayed in the firſt eſſay. In that caſe, 
we find the genius of the improver rated as 
high as the perſon's who gave the hint. At- 
chines, Hyperides, and above all Demoſt- 
henes, who brought eloquence to perfection, 
are celebrated for genius, at leaſt as much a8 
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Lyſias, Iſocrates, and Iſæus, who are conſi- 
dered as the inventors of ſo many peculiar 
ſtiles (7). Before the time of Archimedes, 
geometry had been carried to a very conſider- 
able degree of perfecion; but he made ſo 
many and ſo great improvements in it, that 
he is placed at the head of the ancient geome- 
tricians (g). All the diſcoveries of Newton, 
belong to pure mathema- 
tics, are but a feuſmembers of that body of 
philoſophy, the outlines of which Bacon had 


conceived entire, Newton has exhibited 


them perfect and accurately finiſhed ; but he 
had the direQions and example of Bacon, 
who, without any aſſiſtance, ſketched out the 
whole deſign. It would nevertheleſs be a 
queſtion of very difficult ſolution, which of 
the two poſſeſſed the greateſt genius? News- 


(F) Tg} Azapyov Tov g3r0po; e E5pnrcus is Tor; are r N 


* ypaPriow, N 70 ure ETPETHN iJi0v yeyorivres xapariupe; Tor d- 
Opœ, WoTep Toy Avoiavy Xa; Toy Iooxparyy X&i Tov Ioaio* tente Twy 


EUpT phe? ETEpois TEAEINTH N, waTep Toy Ano din, & Toy Al- 
um, xa; Terspel dun 1 457; xpiopers AIONTE. AAIK AP. Atwapxoce 
(e) Il y fit un fi grand nombre de decouvertes, que Panti- 
quite lui a deEcerne d'un commun accord la premiere place 
parmi les geometres. Les methodes imaginees par Archimede 
ſont auſſi reconnues pour les premiers germes, et des germes 
aſſez developpes de celles qui ont porte fi haut la Geometrie 
dans ces derniers tems. Wallis, bon juge en ſes matieres, 


temoigne ſon admiration pour ce grand homme, par ces mots, 


vir ſtupendæ ſagacitatis, or prima fundamenta poſuit inwventia- 
num fere omnium, de quibus promovendis ætas noftra gloriatur. 


Hift, des Math, par MoxrucEA. Part I. liv. iv. f 5. 
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ton's enquiries concerning bodies the moſt 
ſubtle or the moſt remote, ſeem to demand an 
acuteneſs and compaſs of invention, which 
we might pronounce adequate to all the inveſ- 
tigations of Bacon, tHKough his diſcoveries in 
mathematics, perfectly original, were not ex- 
tant, to give a ſanction to the judgment, 
NAY, it is obſervable that, if the firſt trial 
was left very imperfect, it may diſcover leſs 
invention, than is exerted afterwards in per- 
fecting the art; and that, in this cafe, he who 
perfects the art is acknowleged to poſſeſs ad- 
mirable genius, while the firſt attempts are 


diſregarded, and the very names of thoſe who 


made ' them, totally forgotten. They who 
made the firſt eſſays in painting, only circum- 
ſcribed their figures with a ſingle line: their 
works and themſelves were ſoon buried in 


oblivion. Their immediate ſucceſſors in the 


art, added but a few other lines by way of 
ſhading ; Cleophantus firſt daubed the figures 
with a ſingle colour, laid on every where 
alike: but neither have theſe acquired fame (+). 


(5) Alii apud Sicyonem, alii apud Corinthios repertam 
[aflirmant picturam] umbra hominis lineis circumducta; ita- 
que talem primam fuiſſe: ſecundam ſingulis coloribus, et 
monochromaton didtam, poſiquam operoſiar 1aventa erat: 
duratque talis etiam nunc. Inventam lincatem dicunt a Phi- 
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By ſuch trifling inventions, though original, 
they did not manifeſt a degree of genius, 
which any advantages could have rendered 
ſufficient for the diſcoveries that were after- 
wards made. Cimon is ſaid to have invented 
the varying of the attitudes, and to have 
greatly improved the art of giving relief to 


the figures; and Paneus to have been the firſt 


who painted hiſtory (i). Polygnotus intro- 
duced expreſſion into the countenances of his 
figures, and made conſiderable improvements 
in the drapery (). Theſe were important 


locle Zgyptio, vel Cleanthe Corinthio. Primi exercuere Ar- 
dices Corinthius et Telephantes Sicyonius, fine ullo etiam- 
num colore, jam tamen ſpargentes lineas intus, Ideo et quos 
pingerent aſcribere inſtitutum. Primus invenit eas colorare, 
teſta (ut ferunt) trita, Cleophantus Corinthius. Prix. Nat. 
Hiſ?. lib. xxxv. cap, 3. Other authors give the ſame account of 
the rudeneſs of the firſt attempts in painting. 

faixs TEX; n, Xo 17 feu r &y yaAats ; ; Kal 15 TT ALY R086, ys 
Ts 22 cry; feed T4 gd, 0. ef c Tous ypaPeac, 
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i) Eumarum Aha figuras omnes imitari aufum : 
quique inventa ejus excoluerit, Cimonem Cleoneum, Hic 


cCataglypha invenit; hoc eſt obliquas imagines, et variz for- 


mare vultus, reſpicientes, ſuſpicientes, et deſpicientes: arti- 
culis etiam membra diſtinxit, venas protulit, præterque in 
veſte rugas et ſinus invenit. Paneus quidem frater Phidiæ 
etiam prœlium Athenienſium . ere apud Maratho- 
nem factum pinxit. PLin. ib. cap. 8 


(% Polygnotus Thaſius, qui e mulieres lucida veſte 
pinxit, capita earum miris verſicoloribus operuit, plurimumque 
picturæ primus contulit: ſiquidem inſtituit os adaperire, den- 
tes b e vultum ab antiquo rigore variare. Prix. ib. 
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of Genus, 21 
inventions, and are acknowleged to be proofs 
of genius in the authors of them; yet, be- 
cauſe they carried not theſe improvements to 
a great degree of perfection, their genius has 


ſcarce been fo highly celebrated by moſt 


judges as that of ſeveral who ſuccecded 
them (J), and practiſed the art in ſo maſterly 
a way as to ſatisfy taſte, and excite admira- 
tion (m). Such were Zeuxis, who diſcovered 
the proper diſpoſition of light and ſhade, and 
roſe above his contemporaries in all the excel- 
lencies of painting which had been till then 
attempted (); Parrhaſius, who firſt intro- 
duced exaAneſs of proportion, livelineſs of 
expreſſion, and elegance in the outlines (o); 


(1) Omnes hi jam illuftres : non tamen in quibus hærere 
expoſitio debeat, feſtinans ad lumina artis: in quibus primus 
refulſit Apollodorus Athenienſis. Hic primus ſpecies expri- 
mere inſtituit, primuſque gloriam penicillo jure contulit. 


Neque ante eum tabula ullius oſtenditur, quæ teneat oculos. 


16. 


(m) Zeuxis, Aglaaphon, Apelles; neque eorum quiſquam 
eſt, cui quidquam in arte ſua deeſſe videatur. Cic. de Orat, 
Üb. ii. 


(2) Zeuxim, qui tum longe cæteris excellere pictoribus 
exiſtimabatur. Cic. de Invent. lib. ii. Audentem jam ali- 
quid penicillum ad magnam gloriam perduxit. - Axtem ipſis 
ablatam Zeuxin ferre ſecum. PLin. ib 


() Primi, quorum quidem opera non vetuſtatis modo gra- 
tia viſenda ſunt, clari pictores fuiſſe dicuntur Polygnotus 
atque Aplaophon, quorum ſimplex color tam ſui ftudioſos 
adhuc habet, ut illa prope rudia, ac velut futuræ mox artis 
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Timanthes, who was diſtinguiſhed by the art 
of making his pictures to ſuggeſt more than 
the pencil could expreſs (p). Such were ſtill 
more eminently the next race of painters, 
who perfected the art f(g); Apelles, who 
ſtands unrivalled in the gracefulneſs and 
finiſhed beauty of his works (7); Protogenes, 


primordia, maximis qui poſt eos extiterunt authoribus præfe- 
rantur, proprio guodam intelligendi (ut mea fert opinio) ambitu. 
Poſt Zeuxis atque Parrhaſius non multum ætate diſtantes —— 
plurimum arti addiderunt. Quorum prior luminum umbra- 
rumque inveniſſe rationem, ſecundus examinaſſe ſubtihus 
lineas traditur.— Ita circumſeripſit omnia, ut eum legumlato- 
rem vocent, QurinT, It. Orat. lib. xii. cap. 10. Parrha- 
ſius et ipſe multa conſtituit. Primus et ſymmetriam picturæ 
dedit, primus argutias vultus, et elegantiam capilli, et venu- 
ſtatem oris, confeſſione artificum in lineis extremis palmam 
adeptus. PII x. ib, cap. 10. 


(5) Timanthi vel plurimi affuit ingenii. Ejus enim eft 
Iphigenia oratorum laudibus celebrata, &c. Et in omnibus 
ejus operibus intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur, et cum 
ars ſumma ſit, ingenium tamen ultra artem eſt, PLin. ib. 
Operienda ſunt quædam, ſive oſtendi non debent, ſive expri- 
mi pro dignitate non poſſunt, ut fecit Timanthes, &c. QuinT, 
{n/t. Orat. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

(2) Similis in pictura ratio eſt, in qua Zeuxim, et Polyg- 
notum, et Timanthem, et eorum qui non ſtint uſt plus quam 
quatuor coloribus, formas et lineamenta laudamus. At in 
Aetione, Nicomacho, Protogene, Apelle, jam perfecta ſung 
omnia. Cic, Brut. | | 

(r) Verum et omnes prius genitos futuroſque poſtea ſupe- 
ravit Apelles.—Præcipua ejus in arte venuſtas fuit, &c. 
Pplix. ib. Ingenio et gratia, quam ipſe in ſe maxime jactat, 


Apelles eſt præſtantiſſimus. Quix T. J. Orat. lib. xii. 


cap. 10. Nemo picor—inventus qui Veneris eam partem, 
guam Apelles inchoatam reliquiſſet abſolveret, oris enim 


pulchritudo reliqui corporis imitandi ſpem auferebat. Cc, 
ae Off. lib. iii. Plix. ih. ; 
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whoſe only blemiſh was too much labour (g); 

Amphion and Aſclepiodorus, the former of 
whom Apelles preferred to himſelf, for regu- 

lar diſtribution, and the latter for correctneſs 

of proportion (2); Ariſtides, who was perfect 
in expreſſing the paſſions and affections of 
the ſoul (2); Nicias, who is celebrated fof 
his ſkilful diſtribution of light and ſhade, and 
the relief of his pictures (v). Quintihan ſeems 
indeed to give the preference, in point of ge- 
nius, to the painters who immediately pre- 
ceeded Zeuxis ; but it 1s becauſe, in his judg- 
ment, they diſplayed moſt invention (x). The 
ſame obſervation which is thus exemplified 


(s s) Loro 6 0 Corpa pos To Ianvot Ran, EMT ETC ar 
YpuPwr FeTENEO We O0 Aren de, T5 143 rarer 475 pe 065 
evν e776 T1 1 regale ER Eure c TOW *0n, xa, 0 T9; ({EY 263 
r 9 reis, Grodeirrrat Ye Wy T6 Xripupyices 1 XxApic, 5 0 ng & 
TUY 0b d revog QUT) TOL c Ju. AIAIAN. ax. igoę . BG. 
. xp. pa. Et aliam gloriam uſurpavit [Apelles,] — Pro- 
togenis opus immenſi laboris ac curz ſupra modum anxiæ mi- 
raretur. Dixit enim omnia ſibi cum illo paria eſſe, aut illi 
meliora; ſed uno ſe præſtare, quod manum 1ile de tabula 
neſciret tolleze, Plix. ib. Cura, Protogenes - præſtantiſſi- 
mus. Quix r. ib. 


(2) Nec debebat Amphioni de diſpoſitione, nec Aſclepio- 
doro de menſuris. Plix. ib. Eadem ætate Aſciepiodorus fuit, 
quem in ſymmetria mirabatur Apelles. Ib. 


(A) Agqualis ejus fuit Ariſtides Thebanus. Is omnium 
primus animum pinxit, et ſenſus omnes expreſſit. PII x. ib. 


(2). Diligentiſſime mulieres pinxit. Lumen et umbras cu- 


ſtodivit, atque ut eminerent e tabulis pickuræ, maxime cura- 


vit, &c. Pix. ib. cap. 11. 
(Y) See Note (9), above. 


C 4 in 


. 
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in the beginnings of painting, might be con- 
firmed from the fate of the firſt practitioners 
in every art. Both the works and the genius 
of the firſt ſculptors, were deſpiſed in after- 
ages, while Polycletus, Phidias, Euphranor, 
and others, who, improving on their eſſays, 
role to excellence, were held in veneration (9). 
Scarce one of the poets who preceded Homer, 
is mentioned by ancient authors (z). No 
work of any tragedian older than Aſchylus, 
has been thought worth preſerving; and 


though the name of Theſpis is not forgotten, 


he is mentioned rather with contempt for the 


(y) Quis enim eorum, qui hæc minora animadvertunt, 
non intelligit, Canachi figua rigidiora eſle, quam ut imitentur 
veritatem? Calamidis dura illa quidem, ſed tamen molliora 
quam Canachi. Nondum Myronis ſatis ad veritatem adducta, 
jam tamen guæ non dubites pulchra dicere. Pulchriora etiam 
Polyclet:, et jam plane perfecta, ut mihi quidem videre ſolent. 
Cic. Brut.— Phidie {mulacris, quibus nihil in illo genere 
perfectiue vicemus. Oræt. Nam duriora et Tuſcanicis prox- 
ima Calon atque Egeitas, jam minus rigida Calamis, molliora 
adhuc ſupra diétis Myron fecit. Liligentia et decor in Poly- 
cleto ſuper cæteros. —At quæ Polycleto defuerunt, Phidiꝶ 
atque Alcameni dantur. Phidies tamen diis quam hominibus 
efſiciendis melior artiſex traditur: in ebore vero longe citra 
zmulum. Q. INT. 1»f, Orat. lib. xii. cap. 10. Euphrano- 
rem admirandum facit, quod et cæteris optimus ſtudiis inter 
præcipuos, et pingendi I idem mirus artifex fuit. 
1bid, See alſo PLin, Nat. Hi. lib. xxxiv, cap. 8. lib. xxxv. 
cap. 11. | | 


(z) Nec dubitari debet, quin fuerint ante Homerum poet, 
guod ex eis carminibus intelligi poteſt, quæ apud illum, et 
in Phæacum, et in procorum epulis canuntur. Cic. Brut. 
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rudeneſs of his eſſays, than with eſteem, as 
the inventor of the drama (a). 

Ir is acknowleged that the Greeks receiv- 
ed the beginnings of their knowlege in philo- 
ſophy and mathematics, from the Egyptians; 
but there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that among the 
Egyptians, theſe ſciences were in a very im- 
perfect ſtate: it is certain that the earlieſt 
Greek philoſophers learned, in Egypt, only 
the firſt elements of mathematics. In Greece, 
the ſciences made rapid progreſs, and reached 


a very high degree of improvement. If the 


Egyptians were the inventors, this proves 
them to be ingenious; but the Greeks ſhewed 
themſelves to poſſeſs ſuperiour genius, and 
are acknowleged to have poſſeſſed it, for 
greater invention was neceſſary for the perfec- 
tion to which they roſe. Arts and ſciences 
have been known to the Chineſe for many 
ages, held in the higheſt veneration, and ftu- 


died with great ardor; yet they have not 


gone beyond the elements of moſt of them. 
This is an evidence that real genius is not 
frequent among them. They are defective in 
(a) Ignotum tragicz genus inveniſſe Camenæ | 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 


Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fæcibus ora. 
F Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 275. 


invention ; 
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invention; they have ſome lucky ideas, but 
they are incapable of purſuing them. 

Ir is worth while to remark, that ſome- 
times we are neceſſarily liable to error in 
comparing the genius of different authors, 
from the impoſſibility of our aſcertaining, in 
many caſes, the degree of invention which 
truly belongs to them. At one time we may 
reckon that original, which is only imitation, 
or even a ſervile copy; at another, what we 
brand with theſe epithets of reproach, may 
be really invention. This circumſtance is 
often of peculiar diſadvantage to modern au- 
thors; and it leads us, perhaps, to aſcribe 
greater genius to the ancients, than they are 
entitled to. . The former are accuſed of bor- 
rowing from their predeceſſors, many prin- 
ciples, ſentiments, or images, for which they 
are indebted ſolely to their own genius. In 


the latter, every thing is reckoned original, 


becauſe we know not, who had occupied it 
before. We can form no objection againſt 
the oldeſt authors extant, for the works of 
thoſe who wrote before them, are long ſince 
loſt. Ariſtotle had not, even in his time, the 
means of diſcovering, in every particular, 
how far Homer owed the perfections of his 
| Ee | | works, 
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works, to the leſſons of others, and how far 
to the excellence of his own genius (5). 


SECT. I. 
To what Faculty of the Mind, Genius properly 
belongs. 


INCE invention is the :nfaibte crite= 
rion of Genius, we cannot better inveſti- 
gate the nature of Genius, than by enquiring, 
what power of the mind it 1s, that qualifies 
a man for invention? Invention is the capa» 
city of producing new beauties in works of 
art, and new truths in matters of ſcience; 
which can be accompliſhed only by aſſembling 
ideas in various poſitions and arrangements, 
that we may obtain uncommon views of 
them. Our intellectual powers, ſo far as it 
is neceflary to conſider them at preſent, may 
be reduced to four; Senſe, Memory, Imagi- 
nation, and Judgment. By recollecting the 
Proper offices of theſe, e ſhall be able to de- 
termine, from which of them Genius derives 
its origin. 
(5) Speaking of the entire unity of Homer's fables, he 


leaves it undetermitied, Whether he was directed in this by 


inſtruction, or by bis own Hatural parts: #70 dd 'Tixym, 1 dier 
Guow, II.. rνν. xi, v. 


SENSE 
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SensE only perceives thoſe objects which 
arc really exiſtent, and actually exhibited to 
the mind. It can, therefore, lead us to no 


diſcovery beyond the objects that happen, in 


the courſe of nature, to occur to it. It can- 


not carry us a ſtep farther chan the real things 
which preſent themſelves to its notice at any 


one individual moment. Its ſphere is thus 
by much too narrow, to render it the parent 
of invention (c). 


MEMORY 1s confined to a review of thoſe 
objects which have once been preſent to ſenſe. 


It gives a ſort of duration to the perceptions 


which ſenſe has conveyed, but it can create 
no new perceptions. Like a mirrour, it re- 


fleas faithful images of the objects formerly 
perceived by us, but can exhibit no form with 
which it is not in this manner ſupplied. It 


is in its nature a mere copier; it preſerves 
ſcrupulouſly the very poſition and arrange- 
ment of the original ſenſations, and gives us 
along with this, a perception of their hav- 


ing been at ſome paſt time preſent to the 


(c) It is obvious that we here uſe the word ee in an exten- 
ſive meaning, ſo as to include not only the external ſenſes, 
but alſo that internal ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, by which we 
attend to the operations of our own minds, 


| mind, 
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mind (4d). It is thus preciſely the reverſe of 
invention. 

IMAGINATION is much leſs confined in its 
operations. Even when it exerts itſelf in the 
ſimpleſt manner, when it ſeems only to pre- 
ſent ideas unattended with remembrance, it 


in ſome degree diſplays its creative power. 


It does not, like memory, profeſſedly copy 
its ideas from preceding perceptions of ſenſe, 
nor refer them to any prior archetypes. It 
exhibits them as independent exiſtences pro- 
duced by itſelf. It may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther, in ſome very peculiar caſes, its power 
extends not even to the formation of a ſimple 


idea (e). But it is certain that, when it only 
exhibits ſimple ideas which have been deriv- 


ed from the ſenſes, it confers ſomething ori- 
ginal upon them, by the manner in which it 


exhibits them. Light and Beat are ideas 
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which memory retains exactly at all times, 
and whenever we pleaſe, we can recollect our 
having formerly perceived them by our ſenſes. 
But imagination can prefent theſe ideas, not 
as copies, but as originals. We often form 
them in a cold day, or in a dark night, with- 
out reflecting on our having perceived them 
before; and conſider them only as objects 


which would be agreeable at preſent, or 


which we may hereafter experience. 


IMm AcINAT ION is ſtill more inventive in all 
its other operations. It can lead us from a 
perception that is preſent, to the view of 
many more, and carry us through extenſive, 
diſtant, and untrodden fields of thought. It 
can dart in an inſtant, from earth to heaven, 
and from heaven to earth; it can run with 


the greateſt eaſe and celerity, through the 


whole compaſs of nature, and even beyond its 
utmoſt limits. It can tranſpoſe, vary, and 


compound our perceptions into an endleſs 


variety of forms, ſo as to produce numberleſs 
combinations that are wholly new (J). Even 


(f) Quæ eſt enim forma tam inuſitata, tam nulla, quam 


non fibi ipſe animus poſſit effingere? ut, quæ numquam vidi- 
mus, ea tamen formata habeamus, oppidorum ſitus, hominum 
figuras.—Nihil eſt enim, de quo cogitare nequeamus. Cic. 
de divinat, lib. ii. 


in 
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in ſleep, when the ſenſes are locked up, and 
when the exerciſe of memory is totally ſuſ- 
pended, imagination eminently diſplays its 


Genius belongs, Sr 


inventive force; which is then ſo great, that 
„ the flow of ſpeech make unpremeditated 


harangues, or converſe readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with; the 
grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in re- 


partees and points of wit. There is not a 


more painful action of the mind, than inven- 
tion; yet in dreams it works with that eaſe 
and activity that we are not ſenſible when 
the faculty is employed, and we read without 
ſtop or heſitation, letters, books, or papers, 


which are merely the inſtantaneous ſuggeſ- 


tions of our own imaginations (g).“ 


To the imagination, invention is accord- 
ingly referred, even by the generality of 
mankind. If a poet or an orator only repeat 
the ſentiments of others, or be unable to 
illuſtrate his ſubject with proper images, in- 


(g) See Srrerarox, No. 487, Animorum eſt ea vis, at- 
2 natura, ut vigeant vigilantes, nullo adventitio pulſu, 
ed ſuo motu, incredibili quadam celeritate. Hi cum ſuſti- 
mentur membris, et corpore, et ſenſibus, omnia certiora 
cernunt, cogitant, ſentiunt. . Cum autem hc ſubtraQta ſunt, 
deſertuſque animus languore corporis, tum agitatur ipſe per 
ſeſe. Itaque in eo et formæ verſantur, et ad nes; et multa 
audiri, multa dici videntur. Cic. e divinat. lib. ii. 
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cidents, characters, or obſervations, every 
perſon imputes this defect of invention, to 
the barrenneſs of his fancy. All genuine 


productions in the arts, are marked with 


ſtrong ſignatures of a bright and lively imagi- 


nation: and every original work in ſcience, 
will be found, on examination, to proclaim a 


force and vigour of the ſame power, though 
the traces of it may not be ſo obvious at firſt 
view. Imagination is, therefore, a ſource of 
invention. Whether it be the only ſource, 
will appear immediately. 


JupoukN r, in which we comprehend rea- 


ſon, from the compariſon of ideas and ſenſa- 


tions, diſcovers relations which are not the 
objects of ſenſe. But many ſubjects admit of 
the moſt copious invention, where the things 
invented are not relations. Whatever influ- 


ence, therefore, judgment may have in ſome 


kinds of invention, and however neceſſary for 


perfecting the operations of Genius in every 


kind, its aſſiſtance may be, it cannot be reck- 
oned properly the inventive power, as there 
are many objects of invention, to which it 
has not an immediate reſpect. Beſides, even 
in ſcience, where relations are what we want 
to diſcover, judgment cannot ſearch out or 

bring 
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bring into view, the perceptions that are to 
be compared. They mult be. ſuggeſted by 
ſome other power, as we have occaſion for 
them; and till they are ſuggeſted, judgment 


has nothing about which it may employ itſelf; 
it muſt remain inactive, and can make no 
compariſon or deduction. Its ſole buſineſs is, 


to obſerve the relations of thoſe perceptions 


with which it is ſupplied by ſenſe, memory, 


or imagination, and to produce conviction by 
its exertion. 


Or all the kinds of judgment, reaſon has 


moſt the appearance of an inventive power, 
as it not only perceives the connexion of the 


ſeveral parts of a proof, but alſo infers the 


concluſion from all the parts together. Mr. 
Locke analyſes reaſon into two powers, Saga- 
city, and Illation; and aſcribes to it four 
different exerciſes. © The firſt and higheſt 
« degree of reaſon, ſays he, is the. diſcover- 
« ing and finding out of proofs; the ſecond, 


6 the regular and methodical diſpoſition of 
« them, and laying them in a clear and fit 
cc 


order, to make their connexion and force 


* be. plainly and eaſily perceived; the third 
“ 1s, the perceiving their connexion ; and 
3 | | 


the fourth, a making a right conclu- 
D e ſton,” 
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« fion (5).“ He might have juſtly given 
this as an enumeration of all the ſteps which 
the uind takes in the diſcovery of new con- 
cluſions: But they are not all to be aſcribed 
to reaſon. The firſt of them, the finding out 
of ideas or experiments which may ſerve for 
proofs, 1s the province, not of reaſon, but of 
imagination. It is imagination likewiſe, that 
can be moſt properly ſaid to order and diſpoſe 
the proofs. It arranges them in a certain 


diſpoſition; then reaſon ſurveys them, and 


examines, whether this diſpoſition is ſuch as 
can enable it to perceive their connexion. If 
it does not, reaſon rejects that diſpoſition; 
and imagination is again ſet a working, ar- 
ranges them in a different manner, and con- 
tinues to vary the diſpoſition, till it either 
ſuggeſts one which reaſon finds ſufficient for 
its purpoſe, or till, after having wandered 
through all the arrangements of its materials 


that occur to it, it is wearied with the repeti- 


tion of unſucceſsful attempts, and gives over 
the work as deſperate and impracticable. The 


diſpoſition, therefore, of the proofs muſt be 
aſcribed to imagination, though reafon always 


(>) Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding. B. iv. c. 17, 
„ | | 


follows 
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follows in its foot- ſteps, keeps pace with it, 
and recalls it when it has made an uſeleſs ex- 
curſion. It follows, that the two laſt opera- 
tions which Locke aſſigns to reaſon, are the 


only ones which properly and ſtrictly belong 
to it. Its buſineſs is, to perceive the connex- 


ion or force of the proofs, after they are diſ- 
covered and arranged; and from the whole 
train of them to infer a juſt concluſion. This 
is performed by every man who learns a 
ſcience from the writings or inſtructions of 


others. It muſt be per formed before a per- 


ſon can comprehend a demonſtration in Eu- 


clid, or the proof of any concluſion in philo- 


ſophy. It implies, not genius, but mere 


capacity; and is daily accompliſhed by mul- 


titudes who are not able to make any original 
diſcovery in the ſciences. Indeed, without 


this, no invention in ſcience can be compleat- 


ed; but without an imagination capable of 
finding out and ordering the proofs, no inven- 
tion could be even begun. The chief diffi- 
culty in inventing new truths, regards that 


part which is the work of imagination, the 


diſcovering of fit intermediate ideas, or appo- 
ſite experiments, and the diſpoſing of them 


in ſuch a manner that they may lead to juſt 
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and important concluſions. It is this that 
requires genius, and is regarded as its proper 
province. The reſt demands, not invention, 
but the ſame abilities which are neceſſary for 
apprehending the diſcoveries of other men. 
A perſon may be able to perceive, with the 
greateſt eaſe and certainty, the connexion 
and force of proofs which are preſented to 
him in due order, who could not have con- 


trived or arranged theſe proofs. He may 


poſſeſs reaſon in perfection, and yet be totally 
deſtitute of invention, originality, and ge- 
nius (i). 


Fnou theſe obſervations, it would appear, 
that genius of every kind derives its imme- 
diate origin from the imagination. Mere 
imagination, it is true, will not conſtitute 
genius. If fancy were left entirely to itſelf, 
it would run into wild caprice and extrava- 
gance, unworthy to be called invention. A 


(i) In this enumeration, we have not mentioned 7afte, a 
faculty which confeſſedly has great influence on genius. The 
reaſons will readily occur. It influences only ſome kinds of 
genius, not all the kinds; but we have here confined ourſelves 
to the conſideration of genius in general. Taſte is not a ſim- 
ple, but a derived faculty. In reſpect of its principles, it is 
a compound of judgment and internal ſenſe; (Efay on Taſte, 
part II. ſe&, 2.) and its effects on genius reſemble, ſome- 
times thoſe of the one of theſe powers, and ſometimes thoſe 
of the other, | 1 


. ET man 
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man who throws out indigeſted notions, 13 
contradictory poſitions, trite and vulgar ſen- * 
timents, or fooliſh whimſies, is not ſaid to 0 
have invented them, but is rather blamed for bY: 


— 
a 
= 


not having avoided them. - As fancy has an, 
indire& dependence both on ſenſe and me- 
mory, from which it reccives. the firſt ele- 
ments of all its conceptions, ſo when it exerts 
itſelf in the way of genius, it has an imme- 
diate connexion with judgment, which muſt 
conſtantly attend it, and correct and regulate 
its ſuggeſtions. This connexion is ſo inti- 
mate, that a man can ſcarce be ſaid to have 
invented till he has exerciſed his judgment (4). 
But ſtill it is true that imagination invents, 
and judgment only ſcrutinizes and determines 
concerning what it has invented. It is ima- 
gination that produces genius; the other in- 
tellectual faculties lend their aſſiſtance to rear 
the offspring of imagination to maturity. It 
is alſo true, that in matters of ſpeculation, 
imagination reſigns its diſcoveries into the 
hands of reaſon, ſooner than in the arts, and 
leaves it more to finiſh, Yet it always ſup- 
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(4) Ego porro ne inveniſſe quidem credo eum, qui non ju- 
dicavit: nec. enim .contraria, communia, ſtulta inveniſſe 
dicitur quiſquam, 28 non vitaſſe. Quixr. Iuſt. Orat. lib. iii. 
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plies the ſubject on which reaſon is to work. 
Without judgment, imagination would be 
extravagant; but without imagination, judg- 
ment could do nothing. A bright and vigo- 
rous imagination joined with a very moderate 
judgment, will produce genius, incorrect, it 
may be, but fertile and extenſive: but the 
niceſt judgment unattended with a good ima- 
gination, cannot beſtow a ſingle fpark of 
genius. It will form good ſenſe, it will en- 
able a man to perceive every defect and error 
in the diſcoveries of others; but it eannot 
qualify him for ſupplying theſe defects, or 
for being himſelf the author of any new in. 
vention. A man of mere judgment, is effen- 
tially different from a man of genius, The 
former can employ his reaſon only on ſubjects 
that are provided by others; but the latter 
can provide ſubjects for Bite This abi- 
lity is owing ſolely to his poſſeffing a com- 
prehenſive imagination, which the former 
Wants. 

IT is the imagination, therefore, with its 
operations and laws, that we muſt eſpecially 
examine, in order to explain the nature of 
Genius. The other faculties which aſſiſt it, 


Feen judgment, Which is more inti- 
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mately connected with it than any of the reſt, 
will need to be conſidered, but are to be re- 
garded only in a ſecondary view. 


Bere 


How Genius ariſes from the Imagination. 


HEN memory preſents ideas, it an- 
nexes to them a conviction that the 
ideas themſelves, or the objects from which 
they are copied, were formerly perceived ; 
and 1t exhibits the ideas in the ſame form and 


order in which the things themſelves appear- 


ed. In time remembrance fails, ideas are 
perceived without being referred to any prior 
ſenſations of their originals, the order of the 
parts is forgotten. But even then, ideas do 
not lie in the mind without any connexion or 
dependence. Imagination can connect them 
by new relations. It knits them together by 
other ties than what connected the real things 
from which they are derived ; and often be- 
ſtows an union upon ideas whoſe archetypes 
had no relation. In this operation, it is far 
from being capricious or irregular, but for 
the moſt part obſerves general and eſtabliſhed 

9 4 rules. 
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rules. There are certain qualities which ei- 
ther really belong, or at leaſt are ſuppoſed to 
belong to all the ideas that are aſſociated by 


the imagination. Thele qualities muſt be 


conſidered as, by the conſtitution of our na- 


ture, rendering ideas fit to be aſſociated. It 
is impoſlible to give a reaſon, why theſe qua- 
lities unite ideas: it is not neceſſary at pre- 
ſent to explain particularly what they are. 
Experience informs us, that the influence of 
aſſociation is very great. By means of it, 
multitudes of ideas originally diſtin& and un- 
connected, riſe always in company, ſo that 
one of them cannot make its appearance, 
without introducing all the reſt. On this 


account, human thought is perfectly reſtleſs. 


It requires no labour to run from one 1dea to 
others. We have ſo great a propenſity to do 


it, that no reſolution has force enough to re- 


ſtrain us from it, nor will the ſtrongeſt efforts 
be able to confine us long to the contempla- 
tion of a fingle idea. We are inceſſantly 
looking round to every ſide, without intend- 
ing it; we employ ourſelves about many ob- 
Jes, almoſt at the ſame inſtant (/). Nay, 

(1) Natura kumani ingenii ita eſt agilis et velox, fic in 


omnem partem, ut ſta dixerim, ſpectat, ut ne poſſit quidem 
aliquid agore, tantum pnum, 1n plura vero, non eodem die 


aſſociation 
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aſſociation is often ſo ſtrong, that it beſtows a 
ſort of coheſion on ſeveral ſeparate ideas, and 
makes them ſtart up in numberleſs combina- 
tions, many of them different from every 
form which the ſenſes have perceived; and 
thus produces a new creation. In this ope- 
ration of the imagination, its aſſociating 
power, we ſhall, on a careful examination, 
diſcover the origin of genius. 


ASSOCIATION being an operation of fancy, 
common to all men, ſome of its effects are 
univerſal, In every individual, it diſplays 
itſelf in many inſtances. Not to mention 
ſuch caſes as are totally unconnected with our 
preſent ſubject, ſcarce any perſon is ſo ſtupid, 
as not to have ſometime in his life, produced 
a bright flaſh of imagination, though ſur- 
rounded, it may be, with a wide extent of 
darkneſs. But ſuch tranſient blazes do not 
neceſſarily imply real genius. It is ſomething 
more permanent and uniform. It requires a 
peculiar vigour of aſſociation. In order to 
produce it, the imagination muſt be compre- 
henſive, regular, and active. 


modo, ſed eodem temporis momento vim ſuam impendat. 
Qin r. Iaſt. Orat. lib. i. cap. 20. 
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GExlus implies ſuch comprehen/tveneſs of 
imagination as enables a man, on every occa- 
ſion, to call in the conceptions that are neeeſ- 
fary for executing the deſigns or compleating 
the works in which he engages. This takes 
place, when the aflociating principles are 
ſtrong, and fit for acting in an extenſive 
ſphere. If they be weak, they will call in 
memory to their aid. Unable to guide our 
ſteps in an unknown country, they keep in 
the roads to which we have been accuſtomed ; 


and are directed in ſuggeſting ideas, by the 


connexions which we remember. Every pro- 
duction of a man who labours under this de- 
bility of mind, bears evident marks of barren- 
neſs, a quality more oppoſite to true genius 
than any other. Nothing appears in it un- 


common or new; every thing 1s trite and 


unoriginal. Or, if he attempts to quit the 
beaten path, and ſtart new game, he can 
find out but a few ideas, he is exhauſted by a 
ſhort excurſion, and muſt either make a ſtop, 
or return to the tracks of memory. Induſtry 
endeavouring, in thts manner, to ſupply the 
want of a copious imagination, by accurate 
remembrance or diligent obſervation, will 
produce, inſtead of a philoſopher, a devoted 


follower, 
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follower, or a dull laborious commentator ; 
inſtead of a poet, a ſervile imitator, or a 
painful tranſlator. But when the aſſociating 
principles are vigorous, imagination, conſci- 
ous as it were of its own ftrength, ſallies 
forth, - without needing ſupport or aſking 
aſſiſtance, into regions hitherto unexplored, 


and penetrates into their remoteſt corners, 
unfatigued with the length of the way. In 


a man of genius, the power of aſſociation is 
fo great, that when any idea is preſent to his 
mind, it immediately leads him to the con- 
ception of thoſe that are connected with it. 
No fooner almoſt is a deſign formed, or the 
hint of a ſubject ſtarted, than all the ideas 
which are requiſite for. eompleating it, ruſh 
into his view as if they were conjured up by 
the force of magic. His daring imagination 
traverſes all nature, and collects materials fit 


for his purpoſe, from all the moſt diſtant 


corners of the univerſe; and preſents them 
at the very inſtant when they become uſeful 


or neceſſary, In conſequence of this, he 


takes in a comprehenſive view of every ſub- 


jeck to which his genius is adapted. 


Thus, when the aſſociating principles are 
ſtrong and have an extenſive influence, they 
naturally 
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44 How Genius ariſes PART I. 
naturally form, in proportion to the degree 
of their ſtrength, that boundleſs fertility, that 

inexhauſtible copiouſneſs of invention, which. 
is not only one neceſſary ingredient in true 
genius, but the firſt and moſt effential con- 
ſtituent of it. The ſmalleſt production will 
in ſome meaſure diſcover, in what extent this 
power is poſſeſſed. A work of real genius 
always proclaims, in the cleareſt manner, 
that immenſe quantities of materials have 
been collected by fancy, and ſubjected to the 
author's choice. There is no particular, per- 
haps in the works of Homer, that has been 
more univerſally remarked and admired, 

than the prodigious compaſs of imagination, 
which they ſhow. His penetration has gain- 
ed him acceſs to all the magazines of ideas, 
and enabled him to draw materials from every 
part of nature, and from the whole circle of 
human arts. Knowlege of them was pre- 
requiſite, but could have been of no ſervice 
after it was obtained, without the livelieſt 
fancy, ſuggeſting them readily, and applying 
them on ſuitable. occaſions. A comprehenſive 
imagination gave Newton fo great command 
over the natural and the intellectual world, 
that, in his philoſophical enquiries, he miſſes 

no 
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no experiment which is neceſſary for pro- 
moting his inveſtigation, and, in his mathe- 


matical reſearches, diſcovers every idea which 
can be a proper medium for inferring his 


concluſion, and includes in his problems 


almoſt every caſe that can occur. 

Tuls extenſive compaſs of thought enables 
a man to derive from his own treaſure, what 
they who want it, are indebted for to the 
works of others. He who poſſeſſeth a fertile 
imagination, is under no neceſſity of arrogat- 
ing to himſelf the diſcoveries of others, or of 
adorning his own productions with the beau- 
ties which he has pilfered from them. He 
will not decline to uſe, on proper occaſions, 
the inventions of his predeceſſors, either in 
ſcience or in the arts; but in uſing them, he 
will diſplay his own genius. He will at leaſt 


preſerve the full ſpirit of the original, not 


contented with merely tranſmitting its form: 
the propriety with which the imitation or the 
theory is introduced, and the force, with 
which it is applied, will ſhow that it was not 


merely copied from memory, but appoſitely 


ſuggeſted by a vigorous imagination: and 


frequently he will give farther proof of ge- 
nius, by improving on the borrowed hint, 


by 
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by ? by adding new beauties, or delivering a known 

+ FE truth with greater elegance and juſtneſs. 

5 GENIUS implies regularity, as well as 

1 | comprehenſiveneſs of imagination. Regula- 

178 rity ariſes in a great meaſure from ſuch a turn 

ih of imagination as enables the aſſociating prin- 

We ciples, not only to introduce proper ideas, , 
1 but alfo to connect the deſign of the whole . 


| with every idea that is introduced. When : 
1" the deſign is ſteddily kept in view, and the | 
77 mind ſo formed as to be ſtrongly affected by = | 


3 that aſſociating quality by which the deſign ; 
9 ; | is related to the means of executing it, the g 
MF? imagination can ſcarce fail of being regular 
þ . and correct. Any conception that is preſent, 
ok will introduce moſt readily thoſe ideas which 
1 are related to the main deſign, as well as to : 
„ itſelf, though there ſhould be a thouſand 
(4387 others bearing the ſame relation to itſelf, but f 
He unconnected with the general ſubject. Theſe 
lj f fo latter have only one tie, but the former have 
| 1 10 a double relation, and will therefore ruth into 


. the thoughts with double violence. They 
1 will occur and be obſerved, while the reſt ne- 
„ ver come into view, or, if they make their 
1 gifs . appearance, are rejected ſo quickly that we 
FR inſtantly forget our ever having thought of 
1 them. 
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them. No ſooner does the imagination, in 
a moment of wandering, ſuggeſt any idea not 
conducive to the deſign, than the conception 
of this deſign breaks in of its own accord, 


and, like an antagoniſt muſcle, counteracting 


the other aſſociation, draws us off to the 
view of a more proper idea. 


IN this manner an attachment to the de- 
ſign naturally produces that regularity of 
imagination, that capacity of avoiding fo- 
reign, uſeleſs, and ſuperfluous conceptions, 
at the ſame time that none neceſfary or pro- 
per are paſſed by, which is always moſt per- 
fe& in the greatcit geniuſes, and conſtitutes 
no inconſiderable part of their excellence- 
As acuteneſs of ſmell carries a dog along the 
path of the game for which he ſearches, and 
ſecures him againſt the danger of quitting it, 


upon another ſcent: ſo this happy ſtructure 


of imagination leads the man of genius into 
thoſe tracks where the proper ideas lurk, and 
not only enables him to diſcover them, but, 
by a kind of inſtinctive infallibility, prevents 
him from turning aſide to wander in impro- 
per roads, or to ſpend his time in the con- 
templation of unappoſite ideas. As the bee 
extracts from ſuch flowers as can ſupply 
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them, the juices which are proper to be con- 
verted into honey, without loſing its labour 
in ſipping thoſe juices which would be perni- 
cious, or in examining thoſe vegetables which 
are uſeleſs; ſo true genius diſcovers at once 
the ideas which are conducive to its purpoſe, 
without at all thinking of ſuch as are unne- 
ceſſary or would obſtruct it. The extent of 


Homer's imagination is not more remarkable 


than its regularity. Poets of inferiour genius 
would have comprehended a hiſtory of the 
Trojan war in one of his poems, and all the 
events of the life of Ulyſſes in the other: 
but his correct imagination admits no detail 
inconſiſtent with the unity of the fable (), 
no ſhining epiſode that can be deemed uncon- 
nected with the ſubject, nor a ſingle image 
unſuitable to the nature of his work, In the 
writings of Newton, we ſcarce find any ob- 
ſervation that is ſuperfluous, any experiment 
whoſe force 1s fully implied in any other, 

(m) This is remarked particularly by Ariſtotle, as one of 
Homer's chief and diltinguiſhing virtues, 09 Ofenpos d x 
rd dονπ Ap, al Tour cue KaNws dh Oforuar yap Tour, d 
emo dara ion aura in av oro erte yeroutron, 
avayxarov 7 „ 1 kr JaiTepov yεα da π ν Tips pricey xf S, oro 
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SECT, III. from the Imagination. 49 
any queſtion or problem which has not ſome- 
thing peculiar. | 


NEITHER fertility nor regularity of ima- 
gination will form a good genius, if the one 


be disjoined from the other. If fertility be 


wanting, the correQteſt imagination will be 
confined within narrow bounds, and will be 
very ſlow in its operations; there can be no 
penetration or copious invention. If regula» 
rity be abſent, an exuberant invention will 
loſe itſelf in a wilderneſs of its own creation. 
There 1s a falle fertility, which ariſes from a 
diſordered and irregular fancy. As the ſame 
idea bears ſome relation to an infinite num- 
ber of other ideas, the aſſociating principles 
may lead us, after a very few ſteps, to ſuch 
ideas as are connected with the laſt that was 
preſent, yet have no connexion either with the 
former ones, or with the main deſign. A 
man, therefore, who follows any aſſociation, 
however trivial or devious, that hits his fancy, 
may ſhow a great deal of imagination without 
diſplaying any real genins. The imagination 
produces abundance of glaring, brilliant 
thoughts; but not being conducive to any fixt 


deſign, nor organized into one whole, they 


can be regarded only as an abortion of fancy, 
E not 
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not as the legitimate progeny of genius. A 


multitude of ideas, collected by ſuch an ima- 
gination, form a confuſed chaos, in which in- 
conſiſtent conceptions are often mixt, concep- 
tions ſo unſuitable and diſproportioned, that 
they can no more be combined into one regu- 
lar work, than a number of wheels taken 


from different watches, can be united into 


one machine. Were it neceſſary to produce 
inſtances of a fruitful imagination unproduc- 
tive of true genius, we might find enough 
among thoſe pretenders to poetry, who can, 
through many lines, run from one ſhining 
image to another, and finiſn many harmo- 
nious periods, without any ſentiment or de- 


ſign; or among thoſe pretenders to ſcience, 
who can deviſe a hundred experiments, coin- 


ciding in all their material circumſtances, 
without a view to any concluſion, and with- 
out advancing uſeful knowledge a ſingle ſtep. 
Such imagination is hike a tree ſo overcharged 
with fruit, that no part of it can come to full 
maturity, e 

Bur even when a falſe luxuriance of fancy 
does not extinguiſh true genius, it very much 
diminiſhes its force and beauty. Sometimes 
it overloads every ſubjecr with a ſuperfluity of 
illuſtration 
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| Stor. III. from the Imagination. 51 4% 
1 illuſtration or of ornament, which either * 
| wearies by introducing prolixity, or dazzles q 1 
too much to give entire ſatisfadtion. A painter 13 
| who indulges this exuberance of fancy, will F 
multiply figures which increaſe the compo- 10 
f ſition of his work without adding to its ex- | 
: preſſion, which embarraſs the ſpeQator with- | 
| out having any ſhare in the action, and which F 

ſeem to be introduced only that they may © g 


— — 


* * . 
| r 


aukwardly fill ip an empty ſpace upon the 
canvas. Marini, ſays a French critic (n), if 
he mentions a nightingale or a roſe, ſays 
every thing on the ſubject that he can ima- 
gine; far from rejecting any idea that oc- 
curs to him, he goes in ſearch of ſuch as can- 
not naturally occur; he always laviſhes on 
his ſubject, every thing that can be thought 
or ſaid. Sometimes luxuriance of imagina- 
tion produces an irregular conduct in works 
of genius, carrying the author every now 
and then out of ſight of his deſign, into di- 
greſſions which have a very {lender connexion 
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(z) Cavalier Marin ne s'eſt jamais veu une imagination plus 
fertile ne moins regl:e que la ſienne. S il parle d'un roſſignol 
ou d'un roſe, il en dit tout ce qu'on en peut imaginer; bien 

din de rejetter ce qui ſe preſente, il va chercher ce qui ne ſe 


preſente pas, il cpuiſe toujours ſon ſujet, 4 Entret. d' Arie 
et d'Eugene. | 
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8 How Genius ariſes PART I. 
with it. This is remarkably exemplified in 
Arioſto. He poſſeſſes great readineſs and 
quickneſs of genius; his inventions are ſur- 
priſingly various; but that vivacity and agi- 
lity of fancy from which he derives theſe 
virtues, has betrayed him into continual dif- 
order and incoherence, and unnatural inter- 
ruptions of his ſtory. The Fairy Queen diſ- 
covers inexhauſtible richneſs of invention, 
but is chargeable with the like irregularity. 
It would be poflible to bring inſtances of 
both theſe kinds of vicious redundance from 
the writings of a very great philoſopher ; we 
might point out many paſlages in Ihe Eſſay 
on Human Underſtanding, in which Mr. Locke 
has indulged both a tedious diffuſeneſs in the 


illuſtration of his ſubject, and unſeaſonable 
digreſſions from it. 


A MAN is ſometimes fo entirely under the 
power of accidental aſſociations, that he ſeems 
ſcarce to have propoſed any end, but to have 
deſigned to begin with one idea, to go from 
that to any other which it happened by any 
means to ſuggeſt, and ſo from this to others, 
yielding up the mind to follow paſſively what- 
ever aſſociations chance to affect it. This is 


in an eminent degree the caſe of Montaigne 


in 
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in many of his eſſays. He ſays juſtly of 
himſelf, © What are theſe eſſays of mine but 
* groteſques and monſtrous pieces of patch- 
% work, put together without any certain 
% figure, or any order, connexion, or pro- 


portion, but what is accidental (o)?“ This 


ſtyle of compoſition, carried to the utmoſt de- 
gree of incoherence, has been lately intro- 
duced: novelty, along with a great degree 
of wit, humour, and fine feelings, procured 
the firſt attempt conſiderable ſucceſs; and this 


ſucceſs has raiſed a multitude of inſipid imi- 


tators. It is only uncommon merit in the 
parts, that can gain indulgence to ſuch writ- 
ings: the total want of deſign is an eſſential 
defect, and ſhows a capital imperfection in 
the genius of the writer, an irregularity of 
1magination. 

THERE is in the human mind a ſtrong 
propenſity to make excurſions ; which may 
naturally be expected to exert itſelf moſt in 
thoſe who have the greateſt quickneſs and 
compaſs of imagination. If it be indulged 
without reſerve, it will produce incoherent 


medleys, fantaſtical rhapſodies, or unmeaning 


(e) Liv. i. ch. 27, 
E 3 reverles. 
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reveries. Often, however, the bye- roads of 
aſſociation, as we may term them, lead to 
rich and unexpected regions, give occaſion to 
noble ſallies of imagination, and proclaim an 
uncommon force of genius, able to penetrate 
through unfrequented ways to lofty or beau- 
tiful conceptions. This is the character of 
Pindar's genius, the boldneſs of which more 
than compenſates for its irregularity. The 
trueſt genius is in hazard of ſometimes run- 
ning into ſuperfluities, and will find occaſion 
to prune the luxuriance, and rectify the diſ- 
order of its firſt conceptions. But this fa- 
culty can never be reckoned perfect, till it 
has acquired a capacity of avoiding them in 
moſt caſes. It muſt ſupply a large ſtock, and 
at the ſame time manage it with economy. 
While it produces all that is neceſſary, it muſt 
evite all that is ſuperfluous (). 5 

THus to render genius complete, fertility 
and regularity of imagination muſt be united. 
Their union forms that boundleſs penetration 
which charaQteriſes true genius, By their 

( 70 This is well expreſſed by Quintilian: ſpeaking of rhe- 
torical common-places, he obſerves, that they will be hurt- 
ful, rather than beneficial ; ** Nifi et animi quædam ingenita 


natura, et ftudio exercitata velocitas, recta nos ad ea qua 
Fonveniunt cauſz, ferant,” Inſtit. Orat, lib. v. cap. 10, | 
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union they will be both improved: the one 


will give us an ample choice; the other will 
prevent our choice from being perplexed with 
needleſs multiplicity. An extenſive imagi- 
nation, impreſſed with a ſtrong aſſociation of 
the deſign, and regulated by it, will draw out 
from the whole compaſs of nature, the ſuit- 
able ideas, without attending to any other. 
In ſtudying the works of a great genius, we 
can ſcarce avoid ſuppoſing, that all poſſible 
conceptions have been explicitly expoſed to 
his view, and ſubjected to his choice. The 
appoſite materials are collected in as great 
abundance, and preſented with as great pro- 
priety, as if this had been the caſe : and yet 
perhaps, no other ideas have occurred to him, 
but thoſe which he has uſed. They, and 
they. alone, have been preſented with entire 


propriety, by the regularity of a compre- 


henſive imagination retaining fight of the de- 


ſign through all the ſteps, of its progreſs. 


This effect, which reſults from the union of 
theſe two virtues, is conſpicuous in the great 


poet and in the great philoſopher whom we 


have already mentioned, as eminently poſ- 
ſeſſing both. It may be obſerved by contraſt- 
ing a ſingle deſcription of Shakeſpeare or 

| E 4. Thomſon, 
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Thomſon, with the laboured delineations of 
a poetaſter, who would ſupply the want of 
genuine fancy by the induſtry of obſervation ! 
in the former, ali the ſtriking features of the 
object, and none elſe, are ſtrongly marked; 
in the latter, every circumſtance ſeems to be 
taken notice of with the minuteneſs of a na- 
tural hiſtorian; but after all, thoſe features 
are omitted, which are fitteſt for making an 
impreſſion on the fancy. Compare Euclid 
with his commentators; the oppoſition that 
may be remarked between them, will ſet the 
character of real genius in a ſtrong light: the 
train of Euclid's propoſitions is ſimple, yet 
complete; his laborious expoſitors appear to 
have intended to amaſs all poſſible propo- 
ſitions, however trifling of unneceſſary. One 
can ſcarce read a paragraph in Butler's Ana- 


{ogy, or a chapter in Monteſquieu's Spirit of 


Laws, without being ſtruck with the notion, 


that the whole courſe of Providence was di- 
realy in the view of the one, and the whole 


| hiſtory of mankind in the view of the other: 
with fo great appearance of readineſs do they 
obſerve even the remoteſt and leaſt obvious 
circumſtances which can any wile affect their 
argument. In ſtudying a work of true ge- 


mus, 
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nius, when we attend to the multitude and 
variety of the materials, we wonder how the 
author could have found them all; and when 
we reflect how proper and appoſite every part 
is, We are apt to think that it muſt have oc- 
curred to almoſt any perſon. Such is the 
effect of copiouſneſs and regularity of ima- 
gination, united and harmoniouſlly exerted. 


< - 


Genius implies likewiſe activity of ima- 
gination. Whenever a fine imagination poſ- 
ſeſſes healthful vigour, it will be continually 
ſtarting hints, and pouring in conceptions 
upon the mind, As ſoon as any of them ap= 
pears, fancy, with the utmoſt alertneſs, places 
them in every light, and enables us to purſue 
them through all their conſequences, that we 
may be able to determine, whether they wall 
promote the deſign which we have in eye. 
This activity of imagination, by which it 
darts with the quickneſs of lightning, through 
all poſſible views of the ideas which are pre- 
ſented, ariſes from the ſame perfection of the 

; aſſociating principles, which produces the 
1 other qualities of genius. Theſe principles 
are ſo vigorous, that they will not allow the 
mind to be unemployed for a moment, and 
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at the ſame time conſtantly ſuggeſt the deſign 
of the work, as the point to which all this 
employment tends. A falſe agility of ima- 
gination produces mere uſeleſs muſing, or 
endleſs reveries, and hurries a man over large 
fields, without any ſettled aim: but true ge- 
nius purſues a fixt direction, and employs its 
activity in continually ſtarting ſuch concep- 
tions as not only ariſe from the preſent idea, 
but alfa terminate in the general ſubject: and 
though a thouſand arrangements of the con- 
ceptions which it ſtarts, ſhould fail of anſwer- 
ing the intention, it is indefatigable in trying 
new arrangements, till it can happily accom- 
pliſh one that anſwers it. Whenever an image 
or a ſentiment occurs to the poet or the ora- 
tor, imagination ſets it in every poſſible light, 
enables him to conceive its genuine effect, 
and thus puts it in his power to judge, whe- 
ther it ought to be rejected or retained. A 
philoſopher no ſooner thinks of an experi- 
ment or an argument, than imagination, by 
repreſenting it in every attitude, enables him 
to determine, what will be its force, and 
whether it will be to his purpoſe. In this 
manner the reſtleſs activity of imagination 

| quickly 
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quickly conſtructs a ſort of model by which 
we may form ſome idea of the work, before 
we proceed to execute it. 

THis activity of imagination is of great 
importance to genius. Genius may indeed, 


in ſome degree, exiſt without it; ima- 


gination may be comprehenſive when it is 
exerted, and correct, and yet not active. But 
without activity, genius will never exert it- 
ſelf, except when excited and puſhed for- 
ward by ſome external cauſe; activity of 
fancy is like an internal ſtimulus, which will 
not allow genius to lie idle or dormant, but 
makes it operate ſpontaneouſly and with con- 
ſtancy. Without it, invention would at beſt 
be very ſlow, Even after materials were ſug- 
geſted, their propriety could not be judged of, 
till actual trial were made of their poſitions 
and effects, at a great expence of time and 
labour: and as ſuch trial would be extremely 


tedious and difficult, we would either take up 


with the firſt view or poſition that occurred, 
or relinquiſh all attempts, diſcouraged by the 
proſpect of that fatigue which muſt attend 


the improvement of our plan. But when 
fancy is expeditious in exhibiting every poſ- 


ſible arrangement of our conceptions, it 
5 — quickly 
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quickly puts it in our power to perceive all 
their conſequences and relations to our ſub- 
ject, and enables us caſily to make a choice, 
and ſoon to finiſh our invention. 


Thus the force of the imagination, or the 


vigour of ihe aſſociating principles, produces 
genius, ſo far as it regards the collection, 
and even the choice of fit materials for the 
diſcovery that is propoſed. 

Bur invention is not completed by merely 
depoſiting a ſufficient quantity of proper ma- 
terials, in any order, as in a magazine or 
ſtore-houſe. In every caſe, ſome degree of 
regular diſpoſition is implied in the very no- 
tion of invention, and comes within the pro- 
vince of genius (). It is not ſufficient for a 
builder to collect ſtones, timber, and what- 
ever elſe is neceſſary for the edifice, except 
they be alſo properly diſpoſed and united in 
the fabric; ſo in the arts and ſciences, a huge 
collection of conceptions which bear ſome 
relation to one another and to the main ſub- 
ject, will form only a confuſed heap, if they 
be not, by a proper diſpoſition, united into 


(s) Collocare autem, etſi eſt commune, tamen ad inveni- 


endum refertur. Cic. artit. Orat. 
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SecT. III. from the Imagination. 61 
one regular work (7). A piece of painting 
cannot be ſaid to be deſigned, though all the 
figures were conceived in their due propor- 
tions, till the artiſt has alſo formed a diſtinct 
idea of the economy of the whole. If the 
order of the notes in a muſical compoſition 
were altered, it would deſtroy the harmony, 
which was the ſole object of invention. As 
an animal body will become monſtrous, though 
it has all its eſſential members, if one of 
them be transferred to the place of another; 
ſo a poem will become perfectly Atagreenble 


and fantaſtical, by the tranſpoſition of its 


parts. A diſlocation deſtroys the vigour of 


any member of the body, and unfits it for 
its proper function; and an oration will loſe 


its whole effect, if arguments, inſtead of be- 


(r) Sed ut opera extruentibus ſatis non eſt, ſaxa atque ma- 
teriam, et cætera ædificanti utilia congerere, niſi diſponendis 
1is collocandiſque artificum manus adhibeatur: fic in dicendo 
quamlibet abundans rerum copia, cumulum tantum habeat 
atque congeſtum, niſi illas eadem diſpoſitio in ordinem di- 
geſtas, atque inter ſe commiſſas devinxerit. Nec immerito 
ſecunda quinque partium poſita eſt, cum fine ea prior nihil 
valeat. Neque enim, quanquam fuſis omnibus membris ſta- 
tua fit, niſi collocetur. Et ſiquam in corporibus noſtris alio- 
rumve animalium partem permutes et transferas, licet habeat 
eadem omnia, prodigium ſit tamen. Et artus etiam leviter 
loco moti, perdunt quo viguerunt uſum: et turbati exercitus 
ſibiipſi ſunt impedimento. Nec mihi videntur errare, qui 


ipſam rerum naturam ſtare ordine putant; quo confuſo, peri- 


tura ſunt omnia. Qvix r. ft. Orat lib. vii. cap. 1 
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62 How Genius ariſes PART I. 
ing diſtinctly urged, are blended together 
without articulation. In ſcience too, a mul- 


titude of ideas, if they be not arranged in 
ſuch a manner that their connexion may be 


perceived, inſtead of leading us to diſcover a 


concluſion, will only involve us in perplexity, 
as an army thrown into diſorder, can make 


no advantage of its numbers, but, on the 


contrary, obſtructs its own motions. In every 
caſe, diſpoſition is ſo intimately connected 
with invention, and even interwoven with 
it, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them even 
in idea. If therefore imagination contribute 
nothing to the diſpoſition of the materials, it 
will follow, that genius muſt, in a conſider- 
able degree, derive its origin from ſome 
other power of the mind. But it will ap- 
pear upon enquiry, that imagination contri- 


| butes very much to the diſpoſition of every 


Work. 
WHEN a perſon ſtarts the firſt hint of a 


new invention, and begins to meditate a 


work either in art or ſcience, his notion of 
the whole is generally but imperfect and con- 


fuſed, When a number of appoſite concep- 
tions are collected, various views of their 


connexions open to him, and perplex his 
choice. 
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SECT. III. from the Imagination. 63 
choice. But by degrees the proſpect clears, 
As related ideas are apt to be aſſociated, ſoz 
by the very ſame conſtitution of our nature, 
thoſe that are moſt nearly related will be 
moſt ſtrongly and intimately aſſociated toge- 
ther. The operations of genius in forming 
its deſigns, are of a more perfect kind than 
the operations of art or induſtry in executing 
them. A ſtatuary conceives all the parts of 
his work at once, though when he comes to 
execute it, he can form only one member at 
a time, and muſt during this interval leave 


all the reſt a ſhapeleſs block. An architect 


contrives a whole palace in an inſtant; but 
when he comes to build it, he muſt firſt pro- 
vide materials, and then rear the different 
parts of the edifice only in ſucceſſion, Bur 
to collect the materials, and to order and ap- 
ply them, are not to genius diſtinct and ſuc- 


ceſſive works. This faculty bears a greater 


reſemblance to nature in its operations, than. 
to the leſs perfect energies of art. When a 
vegetable draws in moiſture from the earth, 
nature, by the ſame action by which it draws 


it in, and at the ſame time, converts it to 


the nouriſhment of the plant: it at once cir- 
culates through its veſſels, and is aſſimilated 
to 
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64 How Genius ariſes Pan I. 


to its ſeveral parts. In like manner, genius 
arranges its ideas by the ſame operation, and 
almoſt at the ſame time, that it collects them. 
The ſame force of aſſociation which makes 
us perceive the connexion of all the ideas 
with the ſubject, leads us ſoon to perceive 
alſo the various degrees of that connexion. 
By means of it, theſe ideas, like a well-diſ- 
ciplined army, fall, of their own accord, into 
rank and order, and divide themſelves into 
different claſſes, according to their different 
relations. The moſt ſtrongly related unite of 
_ courſe in the ſame member, and all the mem- 
bers are ſet in that poſition which aſſociation 
leads us to aſſign to them, as the moſt na- 
tural. If the principles of aſſociation ſhould 
not at firſt lead readily to any diſpoſition, or 
ſhould lead to one which is diſapproved on 
examination, they continue to exert them= 
ſelves, labour in ſearching for ſome other 
method, project new ones, throw out the 
unappolite ideas which perplex the mind and 
impede. its operations, and thus by their con- 
tinued efforts and unremitted activity, con- 
duct us at length to a regular form, in which 
reaſon can find ſcarce ny idea that i is miſ- 
placed. 


THus 
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Tus imagination is no unſkilful architect; 
it collects and chuſes the materials; and 
though they may at firſt lie in a rude and 
undigeſted chaos, it in a great meaſure, by 
its own force, by means of its aſſociating 
power, after repeated attempts and tranſpo- 
ſitions, deſigns a regular and well- propor- 
tioned edifice. 


A WEAKNESS of this methdailing power 
may ariſe either from a want of activity in 
the imagination, or from our having a flight 
aſſociation of the deſign. The former pre- 
vents our turning our conceptions readily into 
different forms, and thereby leads us to take 
up with the firſt that offers, however incor- 
rect. The latter prevents our being affected 
by the different connexions of the parts, 
which ariſe from their having different re- 
ſpects and ſubordinations to the general de- 
ſign. From whatever cauſe this weakneſs 
proceeds, it is a great imperfeQion in genius. 
It renders it ſlow in forming its produQtions, 
as the confuſion of the materials occaſions 
difficulty in applying them to ute: it alſo 
renders them leſs valuable when they are 
formed, as they retain, in ſome meaſure, the 
appearance of diſorder, intricacy, and diſ- 
agreeable perplexity. Ariſtotle conſiders the 

1 irregu- 
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irregularity of diſpoſition in Euripides as a 
capital imperfection, for which nothing al- 
moſt but his ſingular power of intereſting 
and affecting could have made atonement (s). 
In every art, the diſpoſition of the ſubje& 
into a conſiſtent plan, is indeed one of the 
moſt important offices of invention; nor is 
it a leſs momentous article, in diſcoveries 
which reſpe& the ſciences. It is not more 
abſolutely neceſſary in an algebraical inveſti- 
gation, to aſcertain the ſeveral quantities by 
diſtinct ſymbols, than to diſpoſe theſe. ſym- 
bols, and the equations which are compoſed of 
them, in a regular and convenient order, 


ENTHUSIASM has been generally conſi- 
dered as a very common, if not an inſepa- 
rable attendant of genius. Poets have been 
looked upon as inſpired, both by themſelves 
and others. No man can be an accompliſhed 
orator, who is not poſſeſſed of ſuch ſenſibility 
of heart, as to be aCtuated, at pleaſure, by 
the paſſions which he would excite in others. 
Even the ſpeculative philoſopher and the cool 


mathematician have often diſplayed a very 


high degree of ardor in the exertion of their 


genius. The explication which has been 


given of the nature of genius, will not only 


(5) Iegi romre xp. . quoted above, Sect. i. Note (5). 
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enable us to account for this, but incline us 


alſo to reckon it impoſſible that ever an high 


degree of genius ſhould be unaccompanied 
with ſomething of that elevation and warmth 


of imagination, which we term enthuſiaſm (5). 


Genius turns our thoughts habitually to ſuch 
ſubjeQs as are adapted to it; habitual applica- 
tion to any ſubject, enables us to form ſtrong 
and lively conceptions of every thing relating 
to it; a ſtrong conception naturally invigo- 
rates and elevates the imagination in contem- 
plating it; and while this frame continues, 
all the actions of the mind will be ſtrong and 
vehement. Such is the diſpoſition with which 
a man of genius turns his view to any ſub- 
jet; as ſoon as he begins to think how it 


may be compleated, he eyes it as a rich trea- 


ſure, with delight and conſcious pride; he 
triumphs in the proſpect of forming 


« —— he knows not what excelling things,“ 


and purſues all the aſſociations which it pre- 
ſents, with incredible eagerneſs and ſpirit. 
When an ingenious track of thinking pre- 
ſents itſelf, though but caſually, to true ge- 

(s) Ariſtotle, who will not be ſuſpected to be too great a 
favourer of enthuſiaſm, ſeems to aſſert, That it alone can diſ- 
poſe men to ſearch for new inventions in philoſophy; Aiz yap 
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68 How Genius ariſes PART I: 
nius, occupied it may be with ſomething elle, 
imagination darts alongſt it with great rapi- 
dity ; and by this rapidity its ardor is more 
inflamed. The velocity of its motion ſets it 
on fire, like a chariot wheel which is kindled 
by the quickneſs of its revolution. As a 
ſprightly courſer continually mends his pace, 
ſo genius, in proportion as it proceeds in its 
ſubject, acquires new force and ſpirit, which 
urges it on ſo vehemently, that it cannot be 
reſtrained from proſecuting it. Difficulties in 
the execution only excite its vigour, rouſe its 
keenneſs, and draw out its utmoſt efforts to 
ſurmount them. Its motions become ftill 
more impetuous, till the mind is enraptured 
with the ſubject, and exalted into an extaſy. 
In this manner the fire of genius, like a di- 
vine impulſe, raiſes the mind above itſelf, 
and by the natural influence of imagination 
actuates it as if it were ſupernaturally inſpired. 
The ardor which thus ſprings from the ex- 
ertion of genius, has ſometimes riſen to a 
degree of fervour perfectly aſtoniſhing. Ar- 
chimedes (f), Protogenes (u), and Parmegi- 
(%) Quem ardorem ſtudii cenſetis fuiſle in Archimede, qui, 


dum in pulvere quzdam deſcribit attentius, ne patriam qui - 
dem captam eſſe ſenſerit? Cic. de Fin. lib. v. 


(x) Erat Protogenes in ſuburbano hortulo ſuo, hoe eſt De- 


metrii caſtris. Neque interpellatus præliis, inchoata opera 
intermiſit omnino. . | 
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ano (x), are ſaid to have been ſo totally en- 


tranced, the two latter in painting, and the 


former in the leſs enthuſiaſtic inveſtigation of 
mathematical truth, as not to be diverted from 
their works by all the terrors of hoſtile ar- 
mies taking by ſtorm the places where they 
were employed. It is reported of Marini, 
that he was ſo intent on reviſing ſome ſtan- 
zas of his Adonis, that he ſuffered one of his 
legs to be burnt for a conſiderable time, be- 
fore he was ſenſible of it ()). We may 
remark farther, That as a kind of enthuſi- 
aſtic ardour naturally ariſes from the exertion 
of genius, fo this ardour greatly aſſiſts and 
improves the operations of genius. By ele- 
vating and enlivening the fancy, it gives 
vigour and activity to its aſſociating power, 
enables it to proceed with alacrity .in ſearch- 
ing out the neceſſary ideas; and at the ſame 
time, by engroſſing us wholly in the preſent 
ſubject, preſerves us from attending to fo- 
reign ideas, which would confound our 
thought, and retard our progreſs (2). 


(x) Graham's account of painters. 
(O) Eloges des Sgavans, tom. 2. 


(z) Les Peintres et les Poetes ne pouvent inventer de ſang 
froid. On fait bien qu'ils entrent en un eſpece d'enthouſi- 
aſme, lorſqu'jls produiſent leurs idees, &c, Reflex, Crit. 
fur la poęſ. et fur la peint. 2 Part. 2 See. 
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70 How Genius ariſes, Kc. PART I. 


Wr have now explained, how genius ariſes 
from the perfection and vigour of the imagi- 
nation. However capricious and unaccount- 
able this faculty may be often reckoned, yet 
it is ſubject to eftabliſhed laws; and is ca- 
pable, not only of ſuch extent as qualifies it 
for collecting ideas from all the parts of na- 
ture, but alſo of ſuch regularity and correct- 


neſs as is in a great meaſure ſufficient for 


avoiding all improper ideas, for ſelecting ſuch 
as are ſubordinate to the deſign, and for diſ- 
poſing them into a conſiſtent plan, or a dif- 
tint method. It is the firſt author of all 


inventions, and has greater influence in car- 


rying them to perfection, than we are ready 
to ſuſpect. It forms what we properly call 
genius in every art, and in every ſcience, 


It is always neceſſary indeed, that Judgment 


attend i it in its operations, and aſſiſt it in diſ- 
covering truth or beauty. In what en it 
does ſo, we ſhall next enquire. 


SECT, 
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Of the influence of Judgment upon Genius, 


HOUGH genius be properly a com- 


prehenſive, regular, and active imagi- 


nation, yet it can never attain perfection, or 
exert itſelf ſucceſsfully on any ſubject, except 
it be united with a ſound and piercing judg- 


ment. The vigour of imagination carries 


it forward to invention; but underſtanding 
muſt always conduct it and regulate its mo- 
tions. A horſe of high mettle ranging at 


liberty, will run with great ſwiftneſs and 
ſpirit, but in an irregular track and without 


any fixt direction: a ſkilful rider makes him 
move ſtraight in the road, with equal ſpirit 
and ſwiftneſs. In like manner, a fine ima- 


gination left to itſelf, will break out into 


bold ſallies and wild extravagance, and over- 


leap the bounds of truth or probability: but 


when it is put under the management of 
ſound judgment, it leads to ſolid and uſeful 


invention, without having its natural ſpright- 


lineſs in the leaſt impaired. 
IT is the union of an extenſive 1 imagina- 
tion with an accurate judgment, that has ac- 
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72 Of the influence of Judgment PART I. 


compliſhed the great geniuſes of all ages. 


In matters of ſcience, the neceſſity of judg- 
ment is obvious: all the collections and ar- 
rangements of ideas which imagination makes, 
are immediately ſubjected to reaſon, that it 
may infer truth. If we be not careful to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe operations of the mind which 
are performed in conjunction, we ſhall be 
apt to refer philoſophical genius wholly to 
reaſon, overlooking the influence of imagina- 
tion. The aſſiſtance of reaſon is as truly ne- 
ceſſary in the fine arts as in ſcience, though 


+ In theſe it has not the appearance of being ſo 


conſtantly applied. It is very remarkable 
that all the fine arts have been cultivated, and 
even brought to perfection, before the rules 
of art were inveſtigated or formed into a ſyſ- 
tem : there is not a ſingle inſtance of any art 
that has begun to be practiſed in conſequence 
of rules being preſcribed for it. The firſt 
performers could not have explained the 
ſeveral rules which the nature of their work 
made neceſſary ; but their judgment was not- 
withſtanding ſo exact and vigorous as to pre- 
vent their tranſgreſſing them. Their correct- 
neſs is ſo wonderfully perfect, that critics 
diſcovered the rules which they preſcribe, 
""w_ by remarking thoſe n by which true 
genius, 
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judgment is ſeldom beſtowed by Nature, 
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genius, though uninftruted, had actually 
governed itſelf. Ariſtotle does not invent 
new rules of compoſition, but only points 
out thoſe which Homer had formerly obſerv- 
ed in the Epos, Sophocles in the Drama, and 
many of the Grecian orators in Eloquence. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to 
painting, muſic, and every other art. The 
great geniuſes who invented and improved 
them, have poſſeſſed the acuteſt judgment, 
which has faithfully attended them, and care- 
fully guarded their ſteps in thoſe diſtant and 


unfrequented regions which the boldneſs of 


their fancy led them to explore ; and judg- 
ment has ſometimes exerted itſelf with ſo 
great ſucceſs, that the perſon who attempted 
the farſt production in an art, has exhibited a 
perfect model, in which poſterity could find 
no fault, and the excellence of which none of 
their attempts could equal, The Iliad is at 
once the firſt, and the beſt of Epic poems, 
the admiration and the ſtandard of all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Had Homer, along with his 
rich imagination, poſſeſſed inferior judgment, 
his poem muſt, like the works of Shakeſpear, 
have had great defects, excuſable indeed, 
but conſpicuous and undeniable. A perfect 


even 
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even on her moſt favoured ſons ; but a very 
conſiderable degree of it always belongs to 
real genius. It may be remarked in the moſt 
incorrect and irregular artiſts ; even when it 
has not force enough to diſcern every fault, 
or when the violence of imagination 1s too 
great to ſuffer it to be exerted with ſufficient 


ſeverity, yet ſtill it prevents perfect abſur- 
dity, and reſtrains imagination from frantic 


excurſions. Pindar is judicious even in his 
irregularities. The boldneſs of his fancy, if 
it had been under no control from reaſon, 
would have produced, not wild ſublimity, 
but madneſs and frenzy. Shakeſpear's judg- 
ment was not enough improved to enable him 
always to avoid improper ſubjects, unnatural 
and improbable incidents, forced and quib- 


bling expreſſions, or to perceive the regula- 


rity and ſimplicity which beſt ſuits the nature 
of the drama; but in ſupporting the propriety 
of character, in marking the fit expreſſions 
and the natural effects of the ſeveral paſſions, 


and in many other particulars, he diſplays 


fuch an uncommon accuracy of judgment, as 
leads us to impute his blemiſhes, rather to 
the bad taſte of thoſe for whom he wrote, 
than to any defect in his own underſtanding. 
ent is of ſo great importance, that, 

though 
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though we muſt often acknowlege genus in 
works in which judgment has not been ſcru- 


pulouſly exerciſed, yet this circumſtance never 


fails to render them far leſs valuable than 
they would have been, if they had been 
finiſhed with correctneſs. The irregularity 


of Rubens's deſigns, and his injudicious 


mixture of incongruous perſonages in many 
of his pictures, throw a ſhade over thoſe ex- 
cellencies which he poſſeſſed in perfection. 
Nothing leſs than the higheſt degree of genius 
can obtain laſting and thorough approbation, 
when judgment has not been accurately exer- 


ciſed. Shakeſpear's unequalled genius has ſecur- 


ed him admiration. But very great genius was 
not able to preſerve Dryden from the ridicule 


of thoſe who were far his inferiors, on ac- 


count of incorrectneſſes into which his unfor- 
tunate circumſtances betrayed him; nor has 
it obtained from impartial poſterity, ſo great 
attention and applauſe as much leſs abilities, 


more judiciouſly exerted, would have certainly 


commanded. 

In a man of genius, imagination can ſcarce 
take a ſingle ſtep, but judgment ſhould attend 
it. The moſt luxuriant fancy ſtands moſt 3 in 
need of being checked by judgment. As a 
rich ſoil produces not only the largeſt quan- 
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16 Of the influence of Judgment PAR I. 
tity of grain, but alſo the greateſt profuſion 
of ſuch weeds as tend to choak it; ſo a fertile 
imagination, along with juſt and uſeful ideas, 
produces many trifling, falſe, and improper 
thoughts, which, if they be not immediately 
examined by reaſon, and ſpeedily rejected, 
will over-run and obſtruct the truth or the 
beauty which the others might have pro- 
duced (a). Judgment cannot collect ideas, 
but it reviſes thoſe which fancy has collected, 


and either adopts or rejects them, as it finds 
cauſe. Though a bright and comprehenſive 


fancy be the principal ingredient in genius, 
yet nothing is ſo dangerous as to affect to 
diſplay it conſtantly, or to indulge it without 
any control from reflection; nothing is pro- 
ductive of greater faults. This leads philoſo- 
phers to conſtruct whimſical hypotheſes, in- 


ſtead of conſtructing juſt theories. This leads 


poets to deſcribe improbable events and unna- 
tural characters, and to ſearch for unſeaſon- 
able wit and ill-timed ſplendour, when judg- 
ment would have directed them to imitate 
nature with exactneſs, and to ſtudy ſimplicity 

(a) Nihil eſt feracius ingeniis, iis præſertim, que diſcipli- 
nis exculta ſunt. Sed ut ſegetes fæcundæ et uberes, non ſolum 
fruges, verum herbas etiam effundunt inimiciſſimas frugibus; 
fic interdum ex illis locis, aut levia quædam, aut cauſis aliena, 


aut non utilia gignuntur, quorum 2 oratoris judicio delectus 
magnus adhibebitur. Cic. Orator. : FI 4 
FT 0 
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of expreſſion. This leads painters caprici- 
ouſly to create imaginary decorations, inſtead 
of inventing natural and conſiſtent embelliſn- 
ments. Imagination muſt ſet all the ideas 
and all the analogies of things, which it col- 
lects, before the diſcerning eye of reaſon, and 
ſubmit them abſolutely to its ſovereign deci- 
ſion. It is juſtly obſerved by Quintilian, 
that every fiction of the human fancy is ap- 
proved in the moment of its production (6). 
The exertion of the mind which is requiſite 
in forming it, is agreeable; and the face of 
novelty which infant conceptions wear, fails 
not to recommend them promiſcuouſly, till 


reaſon has had time to ſurvey and examine 


them. Were reaſon never to ſcrutinize them, 
all our ideas would be retained indiſcrimi- 
nately, and the productions of fancy would 


be perfectly monſtrous. While a man is en- 


gaged in compoſition or inveſtigation, he 
often ſeems to himſelf to be fired with his 
ſubject, and to teem with ideas; but on re- 
viſing the work, finds that his judgment is 
offended, and his time loſt. An idea that 
ſparkled in the eye of fancy, is often con- 
demned by judgment as falſe and unſubſtan- 
tial. A more rigid exerciſe of this latter 


(65) Omnia noſtra, dum naſcuntur, placent. Ia. Orat. 
lib. x. cap. 3. 


faculty, 
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78 Of the influence of Judgment PART I. 
faculty, would have preſerved Taſſo from 
introducing ſentiments which have ſhow 
without juſtneſs, and figures which ſurpriſe 
and dazzle, but are unſuitable to the purpoſe 
to which they ought to have been ſubſervient ; 
and would have enabled him to eſcape the 
cenſure of having overſpread his work with 
tinſel, and thus ſullied the luſtre of the pure 
gold which it contains (c). 

A FERTILE imagination 1s apt to overload 
a work with a ſuperfluity of ideas: an accu- 
rate judgment rejects all that are unneceſſary. 
Shakeſpear was not always able to keep the 
richneſs of his fancy from diſplaying itſelf in 
caſes where judgment would have directed 


him to control it. That very exuberance of 


imagination which commands our admiration, 
is ſometimes indulged ſo far as neceſſarily to 
incur our cenſure, We need not be at a loſs 
for an example, In the Midſummer Night's 


Dream (4), Helena upbraiding Hermia, de- 


(c) An ingenious critic, ſpeaking of the rich poetic vein of 
Arioſto, ſays, Elle Pemporte veritablement ſur la poëſie de la 
Jeruſalem dElivree, dont les figures ne ſont pas ſouvent conve- 
nables a Pendroit ol le Poete les met en ceuvre. Il y a ſouvent 
encore plus de brillant et d'eclat dans ces figures que de ve- 
Tite. ſe veux dire qu'elles ſurprennent et qu'elles eblouiſſent 
l' imagination, mais qu'elles n'y peignent pas diſtintment des 
images propres à nous intereſſer. Voila ce que M. Deſpreaux 
a defini, le clinquant du Taſſe. Reflex. Crit. ſur la pogſie et 


Jar la peinture, tome 1. ſect. 34. 


(4) Act 3. ſcene 8. 
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ſcribes the cloſeneſs of their early friendſhip 
in the moſt natural manner, by expreſſive 
circumſtances ſuited to the ſtate of childhood; 


Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 

The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty-footed time 

For parting us; O! and is all forgot? 

All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, | 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp' rate. 


But here the Poet's own imagination takes 
fire, and he goes on: 


—— 


So we grew together 

Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem; 
Or with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart, 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 


And his imagination has crouded together 
more images than would have been proper 
though he had been deſcribing infant friend- 
ſhip in his own perſon, not to mention that 
ſome of them are frigid and far- fetched. 

| But 
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But the redundance is the more faulty, as the 
deſcription is put into the mouth of Helena, 
who was too little at eaſe, too much diſtract- 
ed with vexation, to be at leiſure to ſearch for 
a multitude of ſimilitudes. 
IMAGINATION will be often led by flight 
and incidental aſſociations, to ſuggeſt ideas 
which, when canvaſſed by judgment, are 
diſcovered to be foreign and improper. 


When a man is no longer affected by the 


aſſociation which conducted him to them, he 
wonders how he ever could have thought that 
pertinent, which he once admired. Painters 
of conſiderable rank have repreſented friars 
in the habit of their order, as preſent at ſome 
of our Saviour's miracles. Judgment muſt 
perceive this to be totally abſurd; but their 
religion prevented their exerciſing judgment 
in the caſe. No leſs an artiſt than Michael 
Angelo introduces Charon and his boat into 
the ſolemnities of the future judgment paint- 
ed according to the Chriſtian revelation. 
The ſlighteſt exertion of judgment, would 
have made him ſenſible of ſo great an incon- 
gruity. An idea may often likewiſe, in one 
point of view, be adapted to a work, which, 
if ſet in another light, would be unſuitable, 
or leſs appoſite, While fancy conceives the 

various 
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various attitudes in which the idea may be 
placed, judgment is wakeful and obſervant, 


that it may chuſe the propereſt. 


REGULARITY of imagination, which 1s of 
the greateſt importance in genius, could ne- 
ver be acquired without the aid of judgment. 


It is only judgment conſtantly exerting itſelf 


along with fancy, and often checking it and 


examining its ideas, that produces by degrees 


a habit of correctneſs in thinking, and enures 
the mind to move ſtraight forward to the end 
propoſed, without declining into the bye- 
paths which run off on both ſides. Imagina- 


tion is a faculty ſo wild in its own nature, 


that it muſt be accuſtomed to the diſcipline of 
reaſon before it can become tame and manage- 
able enough for a correct production. Nor 
will it be capable of this even after it has ac- 
quired the greateſt poſlible regularity, except 


judgment attend it and perpetually curb its 


motions, The moſt regular imagination will 
ſometimes make an unnatural excurfion, and 
preſent improper ideas; judgment muſt there- 
fore be ready to review its work, and to re- 
ject ſuch ideas. Many of Bacon's conjectures 
concerning ſubjects which he had not oppor- 
tunity to examine perfectly, are falſe though 


they be ingenious, and would have been dif- 
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avowed by judgment, when it had canvaſſed 
them. Newton's imagination was more cor- 
rect than his, and more conſtantly under the 
control of judgment; yet reaſon would have 
perhaps, on examination, rejected ſome of 
the ſuppoſitions which he makes in his que- 
ries. The firſt ſketch of every work of ge- 
nius, is always very different from the finiſh- 
ed piece. Not only are many things added 
by the poſterior eſſays of imagination, affect- 
ed by new aſſociations in repeated views of 
the ſubject, and thus penetrating deeper into 
its nature; but alſo many things are re- 
trenched or altered by judgment on a reviſal, 
which it had not force enough to prevent 
fancy from exhibiting in the courſe of the 
invention. Aſſociation could not recal the 
idea of the defign, in order to bring back 
fancy when it has wandered from it, if judg- 
ment did not inform us that it had wandered, 
by perceiving the tendency of the 1deas which 
it has ſuggeſted, The fineſt imagination, 
totally deſtitute of aſſiſtance from judgment, 
would in ſome meaſure reſemble a blind man, 
who may be very dexterous in groping the 
right road, but cannot know certainly, whe- 
ther he continues in it, and has no means of 
recovering it, if he once ſtray. 
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No degree of correctneſs can hinder imagi- 
nation from introducing different ideas that 
are all. conducive to the propoſed deſign. But 
ſome of them may promote it more than 
others. In this caſe, judgment alone can de- 
termine which is fitteſt, and enable us to make 
a choice. If it did not exert itſelf, fancy 
muſt continue for ever at a ſtand, diſtracted 
with the variety, and undetermined where to 
fix. Sometimes again it happens, that tho” 
each of the ideas is ſubſervient to the end in 
view, yet they are ſo incongruous that they 
cannot be all adopted with propriety. Shake- 
ſpear (e) deſcribes the terrors of death, by a 
variety of very ſtriking and poetical images ; 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To hve 1n cold obſtruction, and to rot, 

This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the dilated ſpirit 

To bath in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrillmg regions of thick-ribbed ice, 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 

And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world. — 


All the ideas here introduced are conducive 
to the poet's deſign, and might have been 


(e) Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Gx -- ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted by the correcteſt fancy. It is only 
judgment that can diſapprove the uniting of 
them in the ſame deſcription, as being hete- 
rogeneous, derived partly from Chriſtian 
manners, and partly from pagan notions. 
This faculty would have directed the poet to 
retain only the former, as being moſt con- 
gruous to Claudio the ſpeaker, or, if he 
thought not theſe ſufficient, to ſet fancy again 
to work, to finiſh the deſcription with con- 
ſiſtent images. 
EVERY work of genius is a whole, made 
up by the regular combination of different 
parts, ſo organized as to become altogether 
ſubſer vient to a common end. The different 
degrees of relation which the parts bear to 
one another and to the end, aitfeQuing imagi- 
nation in proportion to their cloſeneſs, lead it 
to aſſign to each its proper place, and thus 
lay the foundation of a natural diſpoſition. 
But however perfectly the aſſociating princi- 
ples perform this part of their office, a perſon 
will ſcarce reckon himſelf certain of the pro- 
priety of that diſpoſition, till it has been au- 
thoriſed by judgment, Fancy forms the plan 
in a ſort of mechanical or inſtinctive manner: 
judgment, on reviewing it, perceives its ree- 
titude or its errors, as it were ſcientifically ;_ 
It's 
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its deciſions are founded on reflection, and 
produce a conviction of their juſtneſs. The 
ſame qualities which form natural relations 
among the parts of a work, affeAing the 


imagination, produce correſpondent pliiloſo- 
Phical relations among theſe parts, which 


judgment can contemplate, in reſpect of which 
it can compare the ſeveral parts, and diſcover 
their influence on one another, and on the 
whole, and can by this means perceive, with- 
out danger of error, the ſituations that ought 
to be aſſigned them. For inſtance, in a fable 
fit for tragedy, there are ſome incidents 
which are properly cauſes, and others which 
are their effects or conſequences : cauſation 
operating on the fancy as an aſſociating qua- 
lity, will lead imagination, in the moſt rapid 
career of invention, even though it ſhould 
outrun judgment, to place theſe incidents for 
the moſt part in their natural ſituation, accord- 
ing to the relation which ſubliſts between 
them: and cauſation 1s at the ſame time a 
philoſophical relation, by contemplating which 
judgment can determine, what incidents are 


fit to form the beginning, what to form the 


middle, and what the end. Thus even when 
fancy is molt ſucceſsful in contriving a na- 
tural diſpoſition, it is from the review of rea- 

G 3 ſon 
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ſon we derive aſſurance of its being natural 
and juſt. But it often happens that fancy 
throws its materials into diſorder. In this 
caſe it is only judgment that can perceive the 
error. An accidental or trifling aſſociation 
may miſlead fancy; but judgment is not ſub- 
ject to the impulſe, it ſurveys deliberately 
the connexions of the parts, it remarks their 
mutual influence, it convinces us of the im- 
propriety of their polition, and puts fancy 
upon making efforts to imagine others, which 
it attends to as they riſe, and either rejects, 


or approves them. 


To form a proper plan in any extenſive 
work of genius, is a matter of ſuch difficulty 


as to require the union of imagination and 


reafon in their greateſt ſtrength. Imagination 
muſt exhibit all the various poſitions « of the 
parts, and conceive the effect of every part in 
each of theſe poſitions. Judgment muſt at 
the ſame time ſurvey them with a piercing 
eye, compare readily” the effect of each part 
in one poſition, with its effect in another, 
and from the reſult of i its compariſons, quickly 
pronounce, which is the beſt arrangement. 
Fancy could not have formed the regular 
plan of an epic poem, though Homer had had 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſtant perception « of 


the 
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the end at which it aimed, if judgment had 


not, from the conſideration of this end, and 
the repeated compariſon of it with the means 
which imagination propoſed for accompliſhing 


it, diſcovered, in what ſituation every inci- 


dent would produce the very greateſt effect. 
One needs only read over the curious ſeries 
of experiments by which Newton has inveſti- 
gated the laws of light and colours, to be con- 
vinced that it required the niceſt judgment, 
as well as the moſt comprehenſive imagina- 
tion, to conduct them in ſuch a manner that 
every ſucceeding one ſhould confirm and ex- 
tend the concluſions to which the precoming 
ones had given riſe. . 

IT deſerves al ſo to be remarked, that every 
difference in the nature of an invention, re- 
quires a correſpondent variety in the diſpuit- 
tion, A fine imagination will in ſome mea- 
ſure, by its own power, diverſify the arrange- 
ment agreeably to the nature of the inven- 
tion ; but it may reap great advantage from 
the aid of judgment. When this faculty has 


conſidered all the circumſtances of the ſub- 


ject, it can determine with certainty, which 
of the plans ſuggeſted by fancy, will moſt 
promote the perfection of the work. De- 
IO and Iſchines have adopted diſpo- 
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ſitions perfectly oppoſite, in their orations at 
the trial of Cteſiphon. The oppoſite ends at 
which they aimed, ſuggeſted this contrariety 
of che means; but it was judgment perceiv- 
ing the one diſpoſition fitteſt for impreſſing 
the judges with a ſenſe of Cteſiphon's guilt, 
and the other fitteſt for convincing them of 
his innocence, that determined the rival ora- 
tors to chuſe the oppoſite roads which they 
have taken. 

THus, while imagination is active in con- 
eeiving all the various combinations and ar- 
rangements of the ideas which it has collect- 
ed, judgment muſt be as indefatigable in ſur- 
veying them, and determining concerning 
their real force and conſequences. It muſt 
remark in an inſtant thoſe poſitions of them 
which are unfit for anſwering the purpoſe, 
and be able, without loſing much time in 
ſcrutinizing them, to pitch upon thoſe that 
are fit. Fancy throws out both the worthleſs 
earth and the rich ore; judgment, like a ſkil- 
ful refiner, diſtinguiſnes the one from the 
other, and purifies the gold contained in the 
latter, from the droſs with which it is inter- 
mingled. The reſtleſs efforts of the moſt 
healthful imagination would be both uſeleſs 
and endleſs, if they were not ſubjected to the 

: | 12 25 cognizance 
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cognizance of reaſon. To imagine all the 


poſſible arrangements of a ſet of ideas, were 
an unmeaning play of thought, if they merely 
paſſed through the mind, like the images that 
are ſaid to ſucceed one another in the brown 
ſtudy, without reaſon being able to arreſt 
ſuch of them as it approves. Were reaſon 
only ſlow in her determinations, in compari- 
ſon with the quickneſs with which fancy 
conceives, like Una's dwarf, lagging behind 
her far away, even this would greatly impede 
the work of genius, retard its progreſs, or 
ſtop it altogether by conſtantly curbing the 
impetuoſity of fancy (/). Or if its ſpirit were 
too hardy to be wholly broken, it would out- 
run its companion; it would diſpoſe a man to 
take up with the firſt conception that occur- 
red, rather than weary himſelf in attempts to 
procure better, when judgment were ſo dull 
as not to diſtinguiſh readily which deſerves 
the preference. 

In this manner judgment aſſiſts, moderates, 
and guides the exertions of imagination thro' 
the whole courſe of the invention, But after 


Y Atque pleroſque videas hzrentes circa ſingula, et dum 
inveniunt, et dum inventa ponderant. Quod etiam fi idcirco 
fieret, ut ſemper optimis uterentur, abominanda tamen hæc 
infelicitas erat, quz et curſum dicendi refrenat, et calorem 
cognationis extinguit mora et diſſidentia. Quinr. It. Orat. 
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go Of the influence of Judgment PART I. 
imagination has deſiſted from its work, judg- 
ment reviews, corrects, and finiſhes it. In 
ſcience, the work cannot receive even its rude 
form till reaſon has compared the ſeveral 
ideas and obſervations which fancy had ſug- 
geſted, and perceived their connex1ons, and 
inferred their conſequences. And in the arts, 
where fancy is able to accompliſh a ſketch of 
the whole, the review of reaſon 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary, to poliſh and improve the work. 
Whenever fancy happens to ſtray, judgment 
alone can perceive that it has ſtrayed ; and 
though it has attended fancy during the whole 
ſeries of its inveſtigations, obſerving its errors 
and drawing it off from them, it is alſo re- 
quiſite that it renew its examination when 
the work is finiſhed, It can then take a 
more deliberate ſuryey of the whole, and will 
be able to reje& or alter many things which 
it formerly allowed to remain untouched, 
either becauſe it did not perceive them on a 
tranſient view, or becauſe it was unwilling to 
chill the ardor of fancy by ſo long a delay as 
would have been neceſſary for amending 
them (g). The end leads a perſon to the diſ- 
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covery of the means which are adapted to it; 


and the mutual relations of theſe means de- 


termine the form and the ſituation into which 
each of them ſhould be thrown as it occurs; 
judgment will pronounce concerning theſe 
with conſiderable juſtneſs, during the forma- 
tion of the work: but after the work is finiſh- 
ed, when it has the whole in its view at once, 
it has an opportunity of pronouncing many 


deciſions on points concerning which it had 


not formerly the means of determining. A 


view of the whole directs it to retrench one 


part as ſuperfluous in reſpe& of the general 
deſign, to enlarge another as defective, to 
ſoften ſome features, to heighten others, to 
brighten this part, and to caſt that into a 
ſhade, 

IN the exertion of genius, judgment not 
only regulates imagination, in the ways which 
have been hitherto pointed out, but often 
likewiſe ſupplies it with new materials, 
Judgment cannot by its own power ſuggeſt a 
train of ideas, but its determinations often put 


fancy into a new track, and enable it to ex- 


tend its views. Imagination can introduce 
ideas only by means of their connexion with 


_ ſome preſent perception from which it ſets out 


ja {earch of them: and this perception is in 
e 
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92 Of the influence of Judgment PART I. 
many caſes no other than a deciſion of judg- 
ment. Every review that judgment takes of 
the productions of genius, diſcovers ſome re- 
lation of the parts. This relation is a new 
perception which may tranſport fancy to 
others that are connected with it, and thus 
conduct it into regions which it did not for- 
merly think of exploring, and from which it 
may bring home many conceptions fit for 
perfecting its work. A few experiments will 
enable a philoſopher to exerciſe his judgment 
ſo far as to gueſs at the concluſions to which 
they lead, or to determine the different ways 
in which the phenomena that they exhi- 
bit, may be accounted for. And this exer- 
tion of reaſon will lead him to imagine the 
farther experiments that are neceſſary for 
bringing the queſtion to a deciſion, experi- 
ments of which he never would have thought 
if this judgment had not intervened. It is 
only a judgment that can be the occaſien of 


5 ſuggeſting what is called an experamentum 


crucis, in philoſophical enquiries. Had not 
judgment been properly exerciſed, M. Azout 


could never have contrived an experiment of 


this kind, for determining the cauſe of the 
aſcent of fluids in exhauſted tubes, nor Sir 


Ifaac Newton for evincing indiſputably that 
the 
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the inequality of refraction in the priſmatic 
image, ariſes from an original difference in 
the rays of which the light of the ſun is com- 
poſed. When a poet has, by the exerciſe of 
judgment, determined the general nature and 
qualities of the incidents which will be pro- 
per for promoting the end of his poem, this 
determination will aſſiſt him in finding out 
ſuch incidents. Homer having diſcovered by 


judgment, that the deſign of an epic poem 


would be beſt accompliſhed by a ſeries of inci- 
dents riſing naturally from one another, and 
by means of their mutual dependence conſti- 
tuting one action, doubtleſs found many inci- 
dents ſuggeſted to him by this view of the 
economy of the whole, which might have 
otherwiſe eſcaped his notice. Spencer having 
neglected to form ſuch a previous judgment 
of the nature of his work, needed all the 
force of his amazing fancy, along with the 
numerous fictions of romance, to furniſh him 
with ſuch a variety of unconnected adventures 
as might continually engage the foul and fill 
it with ſurpriſe by their extravagance and 
boldneſs. All the aſſiſtances in invention, 
which orators have contrived, by means of 
topics and common places, are founded on 
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91 Of the inſluenceè of FJuugment PART I. 
this principle; That judgment, by ſurveying 
the work directs imagination to many quar- 
ters where it may find conceptions adapted to 
its purpoſe: and Quintilian juſtly obſerves, 
that theſe artificial helps are no farther uſeful 
than as they enable imagination to take the 
hint from the deciſion of judgment, and by 
its own force run directly forward to thoſe 
topics which ſuit the preſent caſe (H). Judg- 

ment will likewiſe give a new impulſe to 
fancy, and prompt us in invention, by per- 
ceiving an error, either in the matter or in the 
diſpoſition. The very ſame view of theſe 
which ſerves to detect the fault, will often 
ſuggeſt the means by which, not only it may 
be rectified, but new truth or beauty alſo may 
be produced. It is in this way that an exa- 
mination of the imperfect or faulty produc- 
tions of others, often enables a man of genius 


to make advances in art or ſcience, and leads 


him on to new diſcoveries. In ſuch ways as 


(2) Illud quoque ſtudioſi eloquentiz cogitent, neque om- 
nibus in cauſis ea quæ demonſtravimus, cuncta poſſe reperiri: 
neque cum propoſita fuerit materia dicendi, ſcrutanda ſingula, 
et velut oſtiatim pulſanda, ut ſciant an ad probandum id quod 
intendimus, forte reſpondeant, niſi cum diſcunt, et adhuc 
uſu carent. Infinitam enim faciet ipſa res dicendi tarditatem, 
ſi ſemper neceſſe ſit, ut tentantes unumquodque eorum goo 
— aptum atque conveniens, experiendo noſcamus. ff. Orat. 


ib. v. cap. 10. 
b theſe, 
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theſe, judgment aſſiſts the imagination, by 
putting it in the track of invention, as well 
as by controling and regulating its opera- 
tions. 


SET. . 


Of the Dependence of Genius on other intel- 
lectual Powers. 


T was formerly obſerved, that all our in- 
tellectual powers may be reduced to four 
claſſes, ſenſe, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment. We have found that Genius is the im- 


mediate offspring of the 1magination, and 


that it is attended by judgment in all its exer- 
tions. Its relation to ſenſe and memory, is 
more diſtant, and its dependence on them 
more indirect. What is the preciſe nature of 
this relation and dependence, will appear 
from the following obſervations. 
THE aſſociating principles of the mind 
would never exert themſelves if they were not 


excited into action by the impulſe of ſome 
object already perceived, It is only when 
thus excited, that imagination runs out in 


ſearch of thoſe ideas which are related to that 
object. On this account, in analyſing the 
operations 
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operations of genius, we muſt at laſt have re- 
courſe to ſome perception giving riſe to them, 
which was not itſelf ſuggeſted by imagination, 


but exhibited either by ſenſe or by memory (a). 


Theſe faculties give therefore in a manner 
the firſt hint of every invention; a hint per- 
haps inconſiderable in itſelf, but which may 
in ſome ſenſe be conſidered as the ſource of 
the whole diſcovery that genius makes by 
means of it. The largeſt river takes its riſe 
from ſome ſmall fountain; iſſuing from this, 
it rolls its ſtreams over a long extent of coun- 
try, and is enlarged during its courſe by the 
influx of many rivulets derived from ſprings 
no more conſiderable than its own, till at laſt 
it becomes an impaſſable torrent, liker to the 
ocean than to the pitiful rill which purled 
near its ſource. In like manner, even thoſe 
works of genius which appear moſt ſtupen- 
dous when they are compleated, ſpring at firſt 
from ſome ſingle perception of ſenſe or me- 
mory, obvious, it may be, and trifling, and 
become ſtupendous only by the gradual acceſ- 
fion of ideas ſuggeſted by perceptions equally 


trivial and common. We admire with rea- 


(a) Quicquid o animo cernimus, id omne oritur a ſen- 
ſibus. Cic. de fin. lib. i. Kal M re funri pæ r {OUTAY E[Av- 
Yonbynatey t, Ty» MNHMOTT NHN. IIAOTTAPX. Tips Trike. 
ad dad? 
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ſon, the genius diſplayed by Newton in the 
diſcovery of the laws of gravitation which the 
celeſtial bodies obſerve in their revolutions. 
It was perhaps his perceiving by ſenſe a ſtone 
or an apple fall to the ground, without any 
viſible force impelling it, or the remembrance 
of this common appearance, that excited his 
genius, and directed it to that train of thought 
which conducted him at laſt to the inveſtiga- 
tion of theſe laws. It is affirmed by an anci- 


ent author (5), that the accidental hearing of 
the noiſe of a ſmith's hammers of different 


weights, gave Pythagoras the firſt hint of the 
cauſe of the variety of muſical ſounds, and 
led him by degrees into a complete theory of 
muſic (c). No philoſopher would ever go in 


(2) Mackon. lib. ji. 


(c) An elegant modern writer relates this remarkable ory, 
to the following purpoſe. ©** Who would have thought that 
the clangorous noiſe of a ſmith's hammers ſhould have given 
the firſt riſe to muſic ? Vet Macrobius,. in his ſecond book, 
relates that Pythagoras, in paffiug by a ſmith's ſhop, found 
that the ſounds proceeding from the haminers were either 
more grave, or acute, according to the different weights of 
the hammers. The philoſopher, to improve this hint, ſuſ- 
pends different weights by it:inss of the ſame bigneſs, and 
found in like manner that the ſounds anſwered to the weights. 
This being diſcovered, he finds out thoſe numbers which pro- 
duced ſounds that were conſonan:s.: as that two ſtrings of the 
Tame ſubſtance and tenſion, the one being double the length 
of the other, gave that interval which is called 4zapa/on or an 
eighth; the ſame was alſo effected from two ſtrings of the 
ſame length and ſize, the one having four times the tenſion 
ef the other. by theſe ſteps, from ſo mean a beginning, did 
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ſearch of a theory, if ſome phenomenon ſub- 
jected to his immediate obſervation, did not 
diſpoſe him to conſider in what manner it 
may be accounted for. It is the ſubject in 
which a poet is engaged, and which he has 
already conceived, that leads him, by reſem- 
blance, to find out an image proper for illuſ- 
trating it. In every caſe, ſenſe or memory 
ſets imagination at firſt in that road, by pur- 
ſuing which it arrives at important inven- 
tions. 

THE brighteſt imagination can ſuggeſt no 
idea which is not originally derived from 
ſenſe and memory. In many caſes, even in 
ſuch as very much diſplay its power, it does 


no more but call in ſeaſonably the very con- 


ceptions which ſenſe has conveyed, and which 
memory retains. A philoſopher is often led 
to an important concluſion, by recollecting in 
its proper place a phenomenon which he re- 
members to have very commonly obſerved. 
A great part of poetry conſiſts in deſcriptions 
properly introduced, of thoſe external objects 
which the poet has actually obſerved, or in 


the expreſſion on ſuitable occaſions, of the 


this man reduce, what was only before noiſe, to one of the 
moſt delightful ſciences, by marry ing it to the mathematics; 
and by that means cauſed it to be one of the moſt abſtract and 
demonſtrative of ſciences.” SPECTATOR, No. 334. 
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Sg Cr. V. on other intellectual Powers. 99 
ſentiments and paſſions which he has himſelf 
been conſcious of, or which he has diſcovered 
in other men on ſimilar occaſions. It is no 
reproach to genius to receive its materials 
thus wholly prepared, from ſenſe and me- 
mory. Its force appears ſufficiently in its 
laying hold on them at the proper time, and 
arranging them 1n regular order. Homer's 
compariſons have ever been and will always 
be admired as indications of ſurpriſing genius: 
the immenſe variety of them, the facility with 
which they appear to occur, the perfect cor- 
reſpondence of the images with the ſubject 
for the illuſtration of which they are pro- 
duced, and the majeſtic ſimplicity with which 
they are expreſſed, leave no room to doubt of 
the poet's genius. But the images themſelves 
are generally drawn from ſuch objects as he 
well remembered to have ſeen. The frag- 
ments of true hiſtory which the fame poet 


has related, are to be referred wholly to me- 


mory ; imagination was employed only in the 
introduction and application of them. In this 
manner, as a maſter-builder has his materials 


prepared by inferiour workmen, or as a hiſ- 
tory painter is provided with his colours by 


the labour of others, fo the faculty of inven- 
tion often receives the entire ideas which it 
H 2 exhibits, 
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exhibits, from the inferiour faculties, and 
employs itſelf only in applying and arrange- 
ing them. Hence it proceeds that poets of 
original genius always expreſs the manners 
of their own age, and the natural appear- 
ances which have occurred to themſelves. It 
was Homer's extenſive obſervation of men 


and things that ſupplied him with ſo immenſe 


a field of thought. The cuſtoms of the age 
directed Spenſer, at leaſt in part, to form his 
plan on allegorical adventures of chivalry (d), 
and induced Taſſo to found his poem on a 
holy war. Offian's imagery is ſo different 
from what would be ſuggeſted by the preſent 
ſtate of things, that a modern writer could 
ſcarce bring himſelf to run into it, much leſs 
to preſerve it uniformly, by the utmoſt efforts 


of ſtudy, or even by deſigned imitation; but 


it is perfectly agreeable to all that we can con- 


ceive of the face of nature and the ſtate of 


ſociety in the times when that author is ſup- 


poſed to have lived. 


Bor even when imagination does not ſug< 
geſt conceptions which have been received 


entire from ſenſe and memory, but creates 
| ſuch as are properly its own, it muſt ſtill not- 


withſtanding derive from theſe ſources, the 


(4) WarTon's Ob/erwations i on Spenſer, p. 218. 
ingredients 
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ingredients of which it compounds them. 


The parts and members of its ideas have 


been conveyed ſeparately by the ſenſes, and 
depoſited in the memory, though fancy has 
united them in a manner in which they were 
never obſerved to be combined. The power 


of fancy is ſubjected to the ſame limitation as 


our power over the natural world. Give it a 
ſtock of ſimple ideas, and it will produce an 
endleſs variety of complex notions : but as 
we can create no new ſubſtance, ſo neither 
can we, except perhaps in a few very pecu- 
liar inſtances, imagine the idea of a ſimple 
quality which we have never had acceſs to 
obſerve. When a philoſopher attempts a new 
experiment, he only places bodies already 


known, in a fituation in which theſe bodies 


never were obſerved, but of which he has an 
idea by having ſeen other bodies placed in 
that or a like relation; and if he be able, 
previous to actual trial, to gueſs what appear- 
ances the experiment will diſcloſe, the ability 
ariſes only from his remembering the reſult of 


another experiment in ſome meaſure ſimilar 


to the preſent. The boldeſt fictions of the 


| Poets, which leaft reſemble any thing in na- 
ture, are yet compoſed of parts which really 


exiſt in nature When Homer formed the 
H 3 idea 
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idea of Chimera, he only joined into one ani- 
mal, parts which belonged to different ani- 
mals; the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a ſerpent (e). Phidias is ſaid 
to have formed his celebrated ſtatue of Jupiter, 
merely by the force of his imagination, from 
Homer's deſcription of that deity (7). Yet 
ſtill he only varied a little the ordinary fea- 
tures of a man. Even thoſe painters who 
have been moſt celebrated for invention, have 
generally ſatisfied themſelves with inventing 


the action, and have derived the particular 


figures and their attitudes from obſervation 
of ſeveral individuals, and ſometimes even 
from the imitation of one individual. 

INDEED though it were poſſible for fancy 
to create ideas wholly unlike to thoſe things 
which men have acceſs to obſerve, the attempt 
would prove entirely uſeleſs. The artiſt 


might amuſe himſelf with the forms of his 


own creation, but they would produce no 
effect either on the taſte or on the pathons of 


(e) FTI M, Side bY Oe x wi, ligen N XU; . 
IA. C. v. 181. 
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others. Men can be touched only by ideas 
which they are able readily to conceive; and 
they can conceive only thoſe ideas, the mem- 
bers of which ſenſe has already depoſited in 
the memory. On this account we find it dif- 
ficult to enter into manners very different 
from our own. The refinement to which 
we are accuſtomed in modern times, renders 
the ſimplicity of manners which Homer attri- 
butes to his heroes, an object of ſurpriſe. 
That ſimplicity of manners prevailed in his 
time, and prevented his contemporaries from 
affixing an idea of meanneſs to many actions 
and appearances in common life, from which 
he derives compariſons to illuſtrate the ſu- 
blimeſt objects. But modern luxury has raiſed 
the polite into a ſphere ſo diſtinct from what 
is termed low life, that we muſt put a ſort of 
force upon our minds, in order to ſeparate 


ideas of meanneſs from ſuch things as can 


now occur only in a ſhepherd's cottage or a 
country village. Critics more delicate than 


judicious, are ſo entirely under the influence 


of this prejudice, that they ſtigmatiſe the paſ- 


ſages of ancient authors which refer to cuſ- 


toms very different from thoſe of the preſent 
age. REG f 
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Mr uonv aſſiſts genius in another reſpect · 
To recolle& inſtead of inventing, ſhows a de- 
fect of genius; but it were faulty to be ſo 
intent upon invention, as ſtudiouſſy to avoid 
recollection on all occafions. If we loſe fight 
altogether of the beaten road of memory, we 
ſhall be in danger of miſſing our way. in the 
winding paths of imagination. So bold an 

adventurer will come at laſt to regions inha- 
bited only by monſters. It is not ſufficient 
for rendering a production natural, that its 
ſeparate parts be copied from real things ; 
the order and connexions of the real things 
muſt likewiſe be in ſome meaſure imitated. 
If the parts of a work be put in a ſituation 
totally unlike to that which correſponding 
objects in nature poſſeſs, it will give the ſame 
kind of diſguſt as if the parts themſelves had 
been perfectly fantaſtical. If a philoſopher 
ſhould deduce any phenomenon from a known 
cauſe, by a proceſs oppoſite to what we have 
obſerved in ſimilar caſes, we would ſuſpect 
for this very reaſon, that his explication were 
rather a whimſical hypotheſis, than a legiti- 
mate inveſtigation, and we would readily 
pronounce that his imagination might have 
kern co corrected by his memory, and led inta a 
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much juſter train of thinking, If a number 
of events natural in themſelves, were com- 
bined in the action of a poem ſo as to ſucceed 
one another in an order and by relations per- 
fectly diſſimilar to every ſeries which hiſtory 
or our own obſervation had exhibited, we 
could not but be diſguſted with this deviation 
from what memory informs us 1s the reality 
of things. The courſe of nature is ſo teddy 
and regular, that a certain analogy runs thro* 
all the parts of it. Whenever any ſeries of 
events is exhibited to the mind, memory re- 
gollects ſome other part of the courſe of na- 
ture; and if the ordinary analogy be want- 
ing, that ſeries is pronounced unnatural and 
improbable. On this account, even in caſes 
where the greateſt latitude is allowed to in- 


vention, care muſt be taken that the offspring 
of genius bear ſome reſemblance to the por- 


trait of nature, which memory retains : and 
this reſemblance cannot be produced unleſs 
memory is conſulted while genius exerts 


itſelf, and this latter faculty in this manner 


vouchſafes to take its model from the former. 
This is the foundation of Horace s rule: 


Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris : 
Ne, quodcunque volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi C). 


(8) Ars Peet. v. 338. 
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Of the general Sources of the Varieties 


of Genius. 


E NIUs always ariſes from thoſe prin- 
ciples of the human mind which we 
have pointed out; but it derives. conſiderable 
diverſities of form from the different modifi- 
cations of theſe principles. Imagination be- 
ing that faculty which is the immediate ſource 


of genius, we muſt ſearch for the origin of 


the varieties of genius, chiefly in the ſeveral 
modifications of which imagination is ſuſcep- 
tible. But becauſe imagination is attended 
and aſſiſted in all the exertions of genius, by 
other faculties, without the co-operation of 


which its effects would be extremely imper- 


fe, ſome of the varieties of genius are no 
doubt partly owing” to the peculiar force or 
modification of theſe other faculties. On this 


account, an examination of the different 


forms which all the powers combined in per- 
fe& genius aſſume, and of the different laws 
by which they are guided, will be neceſlary, 
in order to prepare us for an inveſtigation of 
the different kinds of genius. 
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108 Of the Bualities of Ideas PART II. 


SECT I. 


Of the Sources of the Varictics of Genius in the 
Imagination; particularly of the Qualities 
of Ideas which produce Aſſociation. 


T has been remarked already, that imagi- 
L nation produces genius chiefly by the 
tendency which it has to aſſociate different 


perceptions, ſo that one of them being pre- 


ſent, it may introduce others to our view 
without our being conſcious of any defign or 
our needing any effort to call them up. This 
tendency of imagination has been often taken 
notice of. Some late philoſophers have ob- 


ſerved that imagination does not act at ran» 


dom in aſſociating ideas, and have, with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs, traced out the laws by which 
it is governed, or aſcertained thoſe qualities 
of ideas, and thoſe relations ſubſiſting between 
ideas, which fit them for being aſſociated or 
for introducing each other into the mind (a), 
In examining this ſubject, ſo far as is neceſſary 
for unfolding the principles of genius, I ſhall 
not ſcrupulouſly avoid repeating what has 


(a) See Treatiſe en Human Nature, vol. i. part 1. ſect. 4. 
Elements of Criticiſm, * 1. | | | 


3 
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been obſerved by others; but ſhall endeavour 
to throw all that occurs, into that form which 
will be moſt ſubſervient to the particular pur- 
poſe which J have in view. 

In ſearching for the laws of aſſociation, it 
is natural to enquire, firſt, what are the qua- 
lities or relations of ideas themſelves, which 
fit them for being aſſociated; and next, whe- 
ther there be any principles in the human 
conſtitution, which affect the aſſociation of 
ideas, ſo as to make ſome to unite more rea- 


dily than others which yet are equally poſſeſſ- 
ed of the aſſociating qualities or relations. 


AMONG thoſe qualities or relations of 


ideas, which fit them for being aſſociated, 
there is an obvious diſtinction: ſome of 
them are ſimple, others are compounded. The 
ſimple principles of aſſociation may be re- 
duced to three, reſemblance, contrariety, and 
vicinity. CT | 
PERCEPTIONS may reſemble one another 
in different manners, and in very different 
degrees; but whenever they at all reſemble, 
one of them being preſent to the mind, will 


naturally tranſport it to the conception of the 
other. When we look at a picture, we are 


naturally led by reſemblance, to think of the 


perſon whom the picture repreſents. Per- 
i | | ceiving 


tio Of the Qualities of Ideas PART II. 
ceiving any individual, we naturally think of 
any other individual of the ſame ſpecies, with 
which we happen to be acquainted. The 
mention of any phenomenon or event, rea- 
dily brings into our view another phenome- 
non or event ſimilar in its cauſe, its nature, 


its circumſtances, or its conſequences. It 
e hath been obſerved, ſays Lord Verulam (5), 


2 C = | — =—_— = 
— 8 - - * 2 —— 3 is 5 
— > RS en 2350 
SF - 


— Y 
IVY 


5 Ls | <« by the ancients, that ſalt water will diſſolve 
"6 ct ſalt put into it, in leſs time than freſh wa- 
* „ter will diſſolve it.— Try it with ſugar put 


4 « into water formerly ſugared, and into other 
1 % water unſugared.“ Here one fact ſuggeſts 
1 an analogous or ſimilar trial. Shakeſpear 
repreſents Northumberland as guided by this 
aſſociating quality, when he ſaw Morton 
come in haſte from the battle where his ſon 
had been engaged, pale, trembling, agitated, 
at a loſs what to ſay; and repreſents him very 
naturally as led by this occaſion to think of a 
like event : IEA 


Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Ev'n ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe- be- gone, 

Drew Priam's curtain. in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd; 


* 


* 
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(5) Sylva Sylvarum, Cent. 9. Exp. 83. 
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But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue; 
And I my Piercy's death, ere thou report'ſt it (c). 


Any one quality or circumſtance common to 
two perceptions, forms a reſemblance between 
them, ſufficient to connect them in the ima- 
gination: it is generally ſuch an imperfect 
reſemblance as this, that ſuggeſts ſimilitudes 
and images (d). 

CoNTRARIETY is a word commonly uſed 
with conſiderable latitude. There are ſome 
perceptions which do not readily introduce 
their contraries: but in very many inſtances 
a perception does ſuggeſt another which is in 
ſome ſenſe contrary to it; and therefore con- 
trariety may juſtly be conſidered as a princi- 
ple of aſſociation. The ſun- beams, ſays 
« Verulam (e), do turn wine into vinegar; 
© but Qu. Whether they would not ſweeten 
« yerjuice?” In this caſe, one effect of the 
ſun- beams leads him to conceive a contrary 


effect in a contrary ſubject. When light is 


perceived, it does not eaſily ſuggeſt the idea 

of darkneſs; but the perception of darkneſs 

very quickly ſuggeſts the idea of light. In 
le) Second part of Henry IV. act 1. ſcene 3. , 


(4) Non enim res tota toti rei neceſſe eſt ſimilis fit, ſed 


ad ipſum, ad quod conferetur, fimilitudinem habeat e, 
Ad Heren. lib. iv. 


(e) Inquiſitio de Calore et Frigore. 
health 
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112 Of the Qualities of Ideas PART II. 
health we are not ready to think of ſickneſs ; 
but ſickneſs fotcibly introduceth the idea of 
health. When we feel cold, we very natu- 
rally think of heat, and of the pleaſure of thoſe 
who enjoy it. When we are warm and com- 
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| ; fortably lodged in a ſtormy night, it is not 
b f uncommon to reflect with pity on the oppo- 
Ki ſite condition of thoſe who are abroad : here 
| : however the aſſociation is aſſiſted by, and is 
5 perhaps chiefly owing to the perception of the 
"iy 
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ſtorm, ſuggeſting ideas of its effects. Re- 
markable dangers or diſtreſſes in which a per- 
ſon has ſome time been involved, dwell on 
his imagination, and are brought into his 
view by every thing of an oppoſite nature, in 
his after ſituation. A perſon raiſed ſuddenly 
to proſperity, riches, or power, will ſome- 
times find his former poverty, meanneſs, or 
obſcurity forcing itſelf into his thoughts; and 
they will much oftner be ſuggeſted to ſpecta- 
tors, by the view of his preſent elevation. A 
perſon fallen into adverſity of any kind, will 
find himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
recolle& the proſperity which preceded it; 
the imagination of a ſpectator alſo 1s naturally 
led to the thought of this. Old men oppreſſed 
with infirmities, and become incapable of 
enjoyment, naturally dwell on the ſtrength, 
8 5 7 the 
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the activity, and the pleaſures of their youth. 
A monarch groaning under the cares of go- 
vernment, and kept awake by his diſquietude, 
will readily think on the eaſe of the peaſant, 


and reflect, 


How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep !-—{Ff) 


The reflection is ſuggeſted by a twofold con- 
trariety, that between the meanneſs of the 
ſubject and the elevation of the king, and 
that between the eaſe of the former and the 
reſtleſſneſs of the latter. A perſon's diſpoſi- 
tion or conduct at one time, will put us in 
mind of a contrary diſpoſition which he has 
poſſeſſed, or of a contrary conduct which he 
has purſued, at another time. Friendſhip be- 
tween perſons who have been reconciled, na- 
turally puts us in mind of their former en- 


mity. Enmity ariſing between old friends, 


ſuggeſts the 1dea of their intimacy in times 
paſt, Shakeſpear introduces King Henry as 
ſaying, when he heard of Northumberland's 
rebellion, | 


'Tis not ten years ſince Richard and Northum- 
berland 


Did feaſt together; and in two years after 


(f) Second Part of Henry IV. ad 3. dene 1. 
| I Were 
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Were they at wars : it 1s but eight years ſince 
This Piercy was the man neareſt my foul, 

Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and lite under my foot 

Yea, for my ſake, ev'n to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave him defiance, w——_—__— 


In like manner any ſpecies of behaviour in one 
perſon, will ſometimes ſuggeſt contrary or 
very different conduct in another. Thus 
King Henry, on hearing the exploits of 
young Piercy, naturally ſays, 


Yea there thou mak*ſt me ſad, and mak'ſt me fin 

In envy that my Lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon, 

A ſon who 1s the theme of honour's tongue, 

Amongſt a grove the very ſtraighteſt plant, 

Who is ſweet fortune's minion and her pride; 
Whilſt I by looking on the praiſe of him, 

See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 

Of my young Harry. (50 


The ſame poet furniſhes us with a compli- 
cated example of the influence of contrariety 


* ” 


in ſuggeſting ideas, in a paſſage of Clifford's 


ſpeech to Henry VI. York's ambitious care 

of his ſon, ſuggeſts the King's faulty indit- 

ference about his ſon; and this again ſug- 

geſts the care of brute creatures about their 
(g) Second part of Henry IV. act z. ſcene 2. 


(+) Firſt part of Henry IV. act 1. ſcene 1. on 
| Ss offspring, 
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offspring, their irrational nature forming at 
the ſame time another contraſt between them 
and a human being: 


He but a Duke, would have his ſon a King, wy 


And raiſe his iſſue like a loving ſire; . 
Thou being a King, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Did'ſt yield conſent to diſinherit him 

Which argued thee a moſt unloving father. 


_ Unreaſonable creatures feed their young, 


And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet in protection of their tender ones 

Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 

Which ſometimes they have us'd with fearful 
flight) 


Make war with him who climb'd into their neſt, 
Off ring their own lives in their young's de- 


fence? (7) 


Here two birds uſing their wings for repelling 
danger, ſuggeſts to the poet the oppoſite pur- 


pole of flying from danger, for which they 
commonly employ them. Thus many per- 
ceptions naturally introduce ſuch others as 


are in ſome ſenſe contrary to them. Indeed 
ſo much does contrariety influence the train 
of our ideas, that a great part of common 
converſation, eſpecially that of old men, con- 
fiſts in remarking the changes, viciſſitudes, 


(i Third part of Henry VI. act 2. ſcene 3. 
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116 Of the Qualities of Ideas Part I. 
and reverſes which they have had occafion to 
obſerve in perſons and in things. 

_ Vicinity is likewiſe a principle of aſſo- 
ciation among ideas. The conception of any 
object naturally carries the thought to the idea 
of another object which was connected with it 
either in place or in time. Mention one 
houſe in a city, or one ſeat in a country with 
which we are acquainted, we naturally think 


and talk of others adjacent; and frequently 


when we are not acquainted with them, we 
even make an effort to imagine them. Bring 
us to a place where we have formerly been, 
or only ſpeak of it, immediately ideas of per- 
ſons whom we have ſeen, of converſations in 
which we have been engaged, of actions 
which we have done, or of ſcenes which we 
have witneſſed, in that place or near it, croud 
into our mind. 


Nemo libenter recolit, qui leſit locum (i. 


If any event be mentioned, the mind very 
naturally ſets out from it, and goes on reeol- 
lecting a whole ſeries of ſucceſſive events. 
Nothing is more common than for an hiſto- 
rian to introduce the relation of an event no- 
wiſe related to his ſubject, with chis obſerva- 


(4 Pubs. lib. i. fab. 18. 
tion, 
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Seer. I. which produce Aſſociation, I17 
tion, that it happened: in the place or about 
the time of which he is writing. The pro- 
lixity of circumſtantial and involved ſtory- 


tellers often ariſes wholly from this, that 


they croud into their narration, a multitude 
of circumftances which have no connexion 
with the thread of it, but have happened to 
be contiguous in place or in time to ſome 
particular incidents, and are continually ſug- 
geſted to the ſpeaker, by means of this rela- 
tion. © A gentleman,” ſays one of the 


authors of the Spectator, © whom I had the 


* honour to be in company. with the other 
4 day, upon ſome occaſion that he was pleaf- 
« ed to take, ſaid, he remembered a very 
e pretty repartee made by a very witty man 
« in King Charles's time upon the like occa- 


* 


« fon. I remember, ſaid he, much about 
„ the time of Oates's plot, that a couſin- 


„ german and I were at the Bear in Holburn, 


«© —Jack Thomſon. was there, — I am ſure it 
6 


„evening (/).” The occaſion of the ſtory is 
ſuggeſted by means of reſemblance; all the 
circumſtances of the ſtory which we have 


tranſcribed, are ſuggeſted only by wenig 


(A SererAroa, No. 133. 
13 TRE 


was ſpoken ſomewhere thereabouts, for we 
drank a bottle in that neighbourhood every 
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THERE are other qualities or relations of a 
compound nature, which fit ideas for being 
aſſociated and for introducing one another. 
They are produced by the union of the ſimple 
relations already mentioned, with one another 
or with other circumſtances. Such are co- 
exiſtence, the relation of cauſe and effect, and 
order. 

WHEN qualities are co-exiſtent in any ah 
je, they are conceived by the mind as con- 
nected both in time and in place, and this 
connexion is regarded as conſtant and per- 
manent. Theſe relations of the parts have ſo 
great influence on the mind, and connect the 
ideas of the parts ſo ſtrongly in the imagina- 
tion, that we conceive them all with almoſt 
as great facility as we could conceive any one 
of them. On this account we beſtow unity 
on the whole collection, and conſider them all 
as making but one perception, We have ſo 
ſtrong a propenſity to this, that it coſts us 
ſome Argen to analyſe a complex perception 
into its parts; and indeed this is ſeldom at- 
tempted by the generality of mankind. A 
number of diſtin& perceptions being thus 
united, by co-exiſtence, in the imagination, 
any one of them occurring to the mind, ſug, 
geſts the reſt, If we ſmell any fruit at a diſ- 

tance, 
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tance, we immediately conceive 1ts colour, | 
ſhape, and taſte, If we ſhould find one wheel 1 


* a "+ a i. * — L CANE SLY p 3 W 
„ ‚‚ . ” 


f of a watch, or one part of a machine in a | 
d deſert, it would call up the idea of the ma- 1 
' chine to which 1t belongs. "i x 
Þ THe relation of cauſe and effect, which 5 
| Z likewiſe fits ideas for being aſſociated, is a 4 
3 compound relation : it includes conjunction in I 
: place, for the cauſe is always conceived as y 
I contiguous to its effect; it includes conjunc- 

3 tion in time, for the cauſe is always prior to 

E the effect; and the cauſe is always ſuppoſed q 
S to exert power or energy in producing the 5 
5 effect, or at leaſt to have ſomchow a fitneſs to 1 


BD produce it, ſo that the effect has a depend- 
: ence upon that cauſe (). The conception of 
a cauſe naturally leads us to think of the 


8 * — * 

W 25 7, * 
—_— EY 

* 892 


$ effect; and the conception of an effect as na- if 
F turally conveys our thought to the idea of # 
the cauſe. The fight of a wound leads us 4 
immediately to conceive both the pain which 9 

it occaſions, and the weapon by Which it was . 
produced. Thinking of any perſon, we na- 1 

1 


turally recollect ſome action of which he was 
the author. Thinking of any tranſaction, we 
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(n) Cauſa autem ea eſt, quæ id efficit, cujus eſt cauſa, ut 
vulnus, mortis; cruditas, morbi; ignis, ardoris. Itaque non 
ſic cauſa intelligi debet, ut, quod cuique antecedat, id ei 

cauſa fit, ſed quod cuique efficienter antecedat, Cic. de Fato. 
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naturally recolle@ the perſons who were con- 
cerned in it, and even reflect on other parts 
of their behaviour. The preſence or the men- 
tion of the ſon of a friend, naturally intro- 
duces the idea of the father. 
Ir was remarked formerly that in every 
work of genius, all the parts are connected 
with the deſign, and that the ſtrength of that 
aſſociating principle by which they are con- 
nected with it, produces regularity of imagi- 
nation. We may now obſerve that this con- 
nexion which ſubſiſts between the parts and 
the deſign, and in general the connexion be- 
tween all means and their end, is a ſpecies of 
the relation of cauſe and effect. Every part 
of a regular work, both in ſcience and in the 
arts, either immediately promotes the deſign, 
or is ſubſervient to ſome other part which 
promotes it, When a perſon has a diſtin& 
view, and a ſtrong and ſteddy perception of 
the deſign, it will lead him to conceive all the 
ſubordinate ends which muſt be attained in 
order to accompliſh the main deſign, and 
which, in reſpect of it, are means or imme- 
diate cauſes. Each of theſe ſubordinate ends 
will ſuggeſt the means by which it may be 
effected, keeping the ultimate deſign at the 
ſame time conſtantly in view. Thus, by the 
| aſſociatipg 
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aſſociating force of cauſe and effect, the whole 


out-lines of the work will be at once preſented 


to the mind; and partly by means of this 


relation, and partly by means of other rela- 
tions, they will introduce all the conceptions 
which are requiſite for finiſhing it. What- 
ever conception is introduced, firſt the ſubor- 


dinate ends, and next, by their influence, 


the ultimate end will recur to the thought, 


and diſpoſe us either to adopt the conception 
as ſuitable, or to reje it as unſerviceable. 


When a perſon has a lively and conſtant view 
of the end of a work, it will produce an ha- 
bitual ſenſe that he 1s in ſearch of means fit 


to promote that end, though perhaps he does 


not often explicitly reflect upon it. The 
ſenſe of this will keep his imagination in a 
preparation and diſpoſition for being peculi- 
arly affected with the relation between the 


means and the end. In conſequence of this, 


not only does the end ſuggeſt the natural 
means of promoting it, but moreover what- 
ever idea almoſt occurs to the mind, the per- 


ſon has a tendency to view it on all ſides, on 


purpoſe to ſee whether it can in any way con- 
tribute to. that end, the perception of which 


dwells continually on his imagination. The 
effects of a ſtrong aſſociation of the deſign, 
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were formerly pointed out; the obſervations 
now made, explain what this aſſociation of 
the deſign is, and how it is fitted for produ- 
cing theſe effects. | 
ORDER evidently produces a ſtrong con- 
nien between ideas, and gives one great 
power to introduce others. It is a com- 
pounded relation which may take place either 
between the parts of the ſame thing or, be- 
tween different things. Order ariſes: from 
things being united or placed together, ac- 
cording as they are more cloſely related; 
When the parts of a machine are properly 
combined, they have order; if they be either 
laid in a heap, or any of them miſplaced, the 
order is deſtroyed, In a regular treatiſe on 
any ſubject, order is preſerved through the 
whole; in a ſet of aphoriſms there is no order. 
In the former caſe, one part very readily 
ſuggeſts the reſt; in the latter, it is not ſo. 
It is this principle of order that gives the parts 
of any regular ſyſtem a peculiar power ta 
ſuggeſt ideas both of the other parts and of 
the whole. By means of it, the parts of an 
edifice have a ſtricter union in the i imagina- 
tion, than the parts of a heap of ſtones; the 
parts of a plant or of an animal body in their 
united ſtate, are more cloſely. aſſociated than 


1 they 
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they would be if they were diſunited and yet 
huddled into a narrower compaſs. By means 
of the ſame principle, an event will ſuggeſt 
another on which it had an influence, much 
more eaſily than one with which it had no 
connexion, though.contemporary or immedi- 
ately ſucceſſive. We run with great facility 
over a train of perceptions in order; but if 
we neglect their order, the mind finds great 


difficulty in paſſing from one of them to the 


others, 

ALL the relations of ideas, a fit them 
for being aſſociated, are reducible to thoſe 
that have been mentioned. We often ima- 
gine that ſome of theſe relations belong to 
ideas to which they do not belong : but in 
this caſe, as we are not ſenſible of our miſ- 
take, they produce, though they be merely 
imaginary, as ſtrong aſſociation as if they had 
been real. 

\ BrroRE we finiſh this part of the ſubject, 
it + will be improper to obſerve, That theſe 
ſeveral relations or qualities of ideas operate 
upon the imagination in an inſtinctive or me- 
chanical way, that is, without our reflecting 
that they belong to the ideas. When one 
idea has ſuggeſted another, we diſeover on 
Forparing them, that they do, for inftance, 

5 telemble 
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reſemble each other : but it was not a pre- 
vious perception of their reſemblance that 
made the one to ſuggeſt the other ; it ſug- 
_ geſted it inſtinctively without our perceiving 
at the time, how or wherefore it ſuggeſted it. 
Hence, though affociation of all the kinds 
that have been mentioned, is natural to all 
men, yet every man 1s fo far from knowing 
diſtintly the qualities and relations of ideas 
which produce affociation, that the enumera- 
tion of them 1s but a recent diſcovery among 
philoſophers themſelves. Before two percep- 
tions can be compared, they muſt be both 
preſent to the mind; but except it happen 
that both are exhibited together by ſenſe or 
memory, one of them becomes preſent to the 
mind only by its being ſuggeſted by the 
other, by means of ſome of the relations 
which ſubſiſt between them, operating mecha- 
nically on the imagination, In moſt caſes 
indeed, the relations of the ideas have been 
often perceived; and the oftener they have 
been attended to, and the more diſtinctly they 
are apprehended, the more ſtrongly will the 
ideas be aſſociated and the more readily will 
one of them ſuggeſt the other. Imaginary, 
groundleſs, and unnatural aflociations of ideas, 
always preſuppoſe an opinion, though a falſe 
REES 6 opinion, 
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opinion, ſomehow imbibed of their being re- 
lated; but after this opinion 1s formed, the 
ſuppoſed connex1on operates on the imagina- 
tion, mechanically, and without our reflecting 
on its original foundation. In the ſame me- 
chanical manner the real relations of ideas, 
even ſuch as have been moſt frequently re- 
flected upon, act on the imagination in ſug- 
geſting one another; the previous compari- 


ſons of the ideas, and perceptions of their 
relations, are only cauſes which contribute to 


their acting with the greater force. 


SECT. I. 
Of the Influence of Habit on Aſeciation. 


E ſhall next enquire, What other 
principles there are in the human 
conſtitution, which affect the aſſociation of 


ideas ſo as to make ſome to unite more readily 
than others, equally poſſeſſed of the aſſociating 


qualities or relations juſt now enumerated. 
There are two principles of this kind, whoſe 
influence is very evident ; habit, and the paſ- 


fions. Any preſent perception introduces 
ſuch ideas related to it, as we have been ac- 


cuſtomed to, and ſuch as are congruous to 


the 
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the paſſion which influences us at the time, 
much more readily than others which are 
equally related to that perception. Both theſe 
principles not only affect in this manner the 
introduction of ideas which are aſſociated by 
means of relations ſubſiſting between them, 
but are hkewiſe themſelves diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate cauſes of aſſociation: habit, or a preſent 
paſſion, often ſuggeſts trains of ideas which 
derive their connexion, not from their rela- 
tion to one another, but chiefly from their 
congruity to the habit or the paſſion. 

WHEN we conſider habit as determining 
ſome related ideas to be more readily aſſociat- 
ed than others equally related, its effects are 
chiefly the three following. 

FIRST, An idea which cuſtom has a 
ed familiar to us, will be more eaſily intro- 
duced by any preſent perception, than an- 
other idea which is equally related to that 
perception, but which we are little accuſtomed 
to think upon. This effect of habit is very 
conſpicuous, not only in common life, but 
-likewiſe in all works of genius. It was re- 
marked before, that perſons in the habits of 
the modern religious orders are introduced 
into many pictures repreſenting parts of the 
* hiſtory, and that a very little exerciſe 
2 of 
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of judgment would have directed the painter 


to reject this abſurdity as ſoon as it came into 
his thoughts: but glaring as the abſurdity is, 
it is by no means ſurpriſing that it ſhould 
come into the thoughts of a popiſh painter. 
He is ſo much accuſtomed to ſee the religious 
of his church, and they are ſo invariably 
bearing a part in every action of a ſacred na- 
ture, of which he can be a ſpeQator, that ha- 
bit can ſcarce fail to bring them into his 
view, whenever the ſubje& of his work has 
any the ſlighteſt relation to them. There are 
ſome objects and appearances of objects in 
nature, open and obvious to the obſervation 
of all,, and therefore rendered by cuſtom ta- 
miliar to all. Theſe objects and appearances 
ſupply the ſimilitudes and images which have 
been moſt early appropriated, and moſt fre- 
quently uſed by poets and orators. The rea- 


| ſon is plain; becauſe reſemblance and habit 


united their force in ſuggeſting them, they 
occurred more readily than images which 
were ſuggeſted by reſemblance alone. When 
a writer abounds 1n images of this kind, and 
in them only, we are apt to pronounce with- 
out heſitation, that he is a mere imitator, 
But this judgment is too haſty: the ſame 
cauſe which has rendered theſe images. tritg 
1 71 and 
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and common, will always make a perſon of 
indifferent genius to run into them, even 
without imitation. Images from objects and 
appearances which are not very common, can- 
not be ſuggeſted to a perſon, except his ima- 
gination be lively, ſo that the aſſociating 
principle of reſemblance be vigorous enough 
to introduce them without any aſſiſtance from 
habit; and therefore a perſon who has a weak 
imagination, is almoſt neceſſarily confined to 
images taken from things whoſe familiarity 
has made them already occur to many. Thus 
the moſt common defect of genius in poets 
and orators, 18 a ſtriking inſtance of the power 
which habit has to aſſiſt the operation of the 
aſſociating qualities of ideas. Its power is 
likewiſe evident in authors and artiſts of the 
greateſt genius. A painter of real genius will 
always repreſent, and a poet of real genius 
will always draw his images from that ſtate 
and face of nature which occurs in the places 
he is acquainted with, and thoſe objects and 
appearances which he himſelf has had occaſion 
to obſerve; and by this means he often diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf from imitators, who not 
having genius ſufficient for obſerving the 
great original, Nature, the real appearances 
of things exhibited to themſelves, deſcribe 
them 
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them as they have been already deſcribed by 
others in ſituations totally different. But in 
theſe imitators too, the force of cuſtom in 


facilitating the introduction of ideas, is ob- 
ſervable: they have often attended to the de- 


ſcriptions of others, they have ſeldom been 
ſtruck with the originals in Nature; by this 
means the repreſentations of others are more 
familiar to them than any images of their 
own ; and that is the reaſon why they more 


readily occur to them. 


WHEN a perſon is intent on a 3 


ſtudy, or meditating any work of genius, 


when in conſequence of this his thoughts 
cuſtomarily dwell upon it, every thing that 


occurs to him 1n reading, in converſation or 
in life, immediately brings his preſent work 


or ſtudy 1nto his view, and ſets him on think- 
ing, whether, and in what manner, it may 


be accommodated to that work or ſtudy, and 


rendered uſeful in them. Had the ſame thing 
occurred to a perſon engaged in a different 
purſuit, '1t would have led him, by the ſame 
principle, to apply it to a quite different pur- 
poſe. The example that was laſt produced, 
ſuggeſts an illuſtration of this remark. An 
ingenious modern critic being employed in 
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tice that ſome of the Engliſh poets deſcribe 


the Spring, not as they have obſerved it in 
their own climate, but as they have been ac- | 


cuſtomed to ſee it deſcribed by the poets of 


warmer regions, who painted what they really 


experienced: this, in conformity to the deſign 


which occupied his thoughts, ſuggeſted to 


him one mark of imitation, * That where the 
local peculiarities of Nature are to be de- 
„ ſcribed, there an exact conformity of the 


„ matter will evince an imitation (a).“ The 


writer of this eſſay finding this obfervation in 


that ingenious critic, it occurred to him, that 


it might be applied in both its parts, for ex- 
emplifying the force of cuſtom in promoting 


the introduction of ideas connected by ſome of 


the aſſociating qualities. To a third perſon it 


might have ſuggeſted ſomething totally dif- 


ferent, but ſuitable to the particular purpoſe 


which happened to be moſt familiar to him at 
the time. | 


EvERY profeſſion or way of life renders a 
correſpondent ſet of ideas familiar to a per- 
fon; and in conſequence of this, the fame 


object frequently leads different perſons into 
totally different tracks of thinking. A plant 
which ſuggeſts an image or deſeription to a 


(a) Husv's Letter to Mr, Maſon, on the Marks of Imitation. 
| poet, 
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poet, will engage the botaniſt in determining 
to what claſs it belongs, the chemiſt in think- 


ing of the proceſs by which it may be. ana- 


lyſed, and the phyſician in conſidering its 
virtues as a medicine. The view of the hea- 
vens in a fine evening will lead the thoughts 
of the aſtronomer to the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, will make the painter conceive a land- 


ſcape, will ſupply the poet with noble image- 


ry, and engage the divine in a train of 


religious meditation. Mention an event or 
tell a ſtory in a mixt company, it will ſuggeſt 
to, perhaps, every individual of the com- 
pany, different thoughts or reflections; but 


what it ſuggeſts to each, will generally be 


ſomething which his own habitual courſe of 
life or a preſent accident renders familiar to 


him. Tell the news of a battle, or ſpeak of 


a perſon who has fallen in it; the ladies ex- 
preſs their ſympathy with the wives or mo- 
thers of the ſlain; the merchant takes notice 
in what manner trade is affected by the war; 
the ſoldier ſpeaks of the glory of dying in the 


field, or relates his own campaigns; exploits, 
and wounds; the politician inſtructs the com- 


pany concerning the origin of the war, the 
motives to it, and the advantages or the loſſes 
to be derived from it; the ſcholar recollects 
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ſome battle rendered famous by claſſical de- 
ſcription, or traces the revolutions in the art 
of war; and if there be a poet in the circle, 
he will perhaps, inattentive to all that paſſes, 


be employed in forming ſilently a lively con- 


ception of the ſcene. 

In all theſe inſtances it is plain that cuſtom 
gives great aſſiſtance to any of the aſſociating 
qualities with which it happens to co-operate, 


and makes them introduce an idea that is fa- 


miliar to us rather than another leſs familiar, 
though to this latter theſe qualities equally 
belong. Conceptions to which we are not 
accuſtomed, are ſhy to enter into the mind; 
it requires a ſort of force to bring them into 
view; they muſt have a very ſtrong relation to 
the preſent perception before it be able to in- 
troduce them. But cuſtom gives the ideas 
which it has rendered familiar, a tendency to 
occur; they ſtand ready, as it were, to enter 


on the ſlighteſt occaſion; we have a ſtrong 
propenſity to think of them ; any relation to 


the preſent object of thought, however weak, 


will be ſufficient to introduce them ; and a 


ſtrong relation to it, will ſuggeſt them with 
the greateſt eaſe and quickneſs. The diſpoſi- 
tion of our mind towards, familiar ideas, is 
thus analogous to our inclination towards our 

acquaintance z 
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acquaintance; it is with a ſort of reluctance, 
or not without ſome ceremony, that we go 
into the company of ſtrangers; but we need 
ſmall inducement to ſeek the company of an 
old friend; we enter into it with perfect eaſe, 
nay cannot without difficulty be reſtrained 
from entering into it. 

SECONDLY, cuſtom renders us more apt to 
be affected with one of the aſſociating qualities 
than with others. We ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve afterwards, that by the original con- 


ſtitution of nature, the imagination is often 


more apt to be affected with one of the aſſo- 
ciating qualities than with the reſt. This 
natural propenſity may give occaſion to a ha- 
bit of following chiefly one of them. But 


though the mind were by nature equally open 
to the influence of all the aſſociating qualities, 


yet various accidents may lead a perſon to be 
influenced for a conſiderable time together, 


by one affociating quality only, or by one 


much oftener than by others. Whenever 


this happens, a habit will be acquired of paſ- 
fing from one perception to another, by 


means chiefly of that aſſociating quality; and 


that habit once formed, will produce a pro- 
penſity to continue till to trace perceptions 
priticipally by that particular quality, or will 
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add ftrength to the propenſity which was de- 
rived from nature. This obſervation might 
be confirmed by a multitude of inſtances. 
Let a perſon who has been much accuſtomed 
to mathematical ſtudies, write on the moſt 
diſſimilar ſubjects, he not only throws his 
treatiſe as much as poſſible into the mathe- 
matical form, but is diſpoſed to ſcek for and 
conceive relations between his ideas, reſem- 
bling the mathematical relations. It was per- 
haps the habit of attending to the mathe- 
matical ſciences, that diſpoſed Dr. Clark ta 
explain the foundation of morals, in the 
manner in which he has explained it, to 
place it in fitnefs or congruity, and to deduce 
that congruity from abſtract relations, inſtead 
of referring it to the conſtitution of man, or 
to the moral nature of God, If a perſon has 
confined his reading for a conſiderable time ta 
the works of poets, he will find a diſpoſition, 
eſpecially if his own ftile be not yet perfectly 
formed, to write on every ſubject in a figura- 
tive and poetical manner. In general, a per- 
ſon's manner of writing is formed in a great 


degree, by the manner of thoſe authors whom 


he has been moſt accuſtomed to ſtudy : he 
purſucs his thoughts in the ſame paths, diſ- 
poſes them by means of ſimilar relations, and 


even 
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even arranges his expreſſions, without reflec- 
tion, upon the ſame principles. This obſer- 
vation 1s equally applicable to painters, and 
artiſts of every kind, 

Bor we need not multiply examples of the 
power of cuſtom in diſpoſing us to follow one 
aſſociating quality in preference to others; 
for many of thoſe which we have ande 
under the former head, are appoſite to our 
preſent purpoſe. It is not only the familiarity 
of the ideas which are ſuitable to our ſituation 
and manner of life, that renders them fit to 
be aſſociated with any preſent perception, but 
alſo their being connected with that percep- 
tion by a relation which our ſituation or man- 
ner of life has made familiar, and given us a 
habit of being affected by. When the ſame 
object ſuggeſts different ideas to different per- 
ſons, theſe ideas are ſometimes connected with 
that object by the ſame relation; but gene- 
rally they are connected with it by different 
relations, and the idea ſuggeſted to a particu- 
lar perſon, is ſuch as bears that relation to 
the preſent object, which he is by habit or 
otherwiſe moſt prone to follow. By beſtow- 
ing a very ſmall degree of attention, this may 


be obſerved in almoſt all the examples already 
given of the force of cuſtom in facilitating the 
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introduction of familiar ideas: I ſhall point 
it out only in one of them. The ſame plant, 
it was remarked, may ſuggeſt different ideas 
to. perſons of different profeſſions: it is by 
reſemblance that it ſuggeſts an image to the 
poet, and reſemblance 1s the relation by which 
he is moſt accuſtomed to be affected; it is by 


the relation of cauſe and effect that it ſuggeſts 


the conſideration of its elements to the che- 
miſt, and of its virtues to the phyſician, and 
that is the relation which their ſtudies render 
molt familiar to them. 


THes, if nature has given a perſon a pecu- 
har proneneſs to follow ſome one of the aſſo- 
ciating rclations, the impulſe of nature will 
gradually produce an habit of following that 
relation moſt frequently ; and as ſoon as that 
habit 1s produced, it will ſtrengthen the natu- 
ral proneneſs: or if ſuch a habit be produced 
by accidental cauſes, it will of itſelf, without 
any aſſiſtance from the natural conſtitution of 
the mind, beget a ſuitable propenſity. Rela- 
tions which we arc accuſtomed to follow in the 


train of our thoughts, are like roads with 


which we are acquainted, and in which we 
therefore purſue a journey without any con- 
cern, heſitation, or deviation. 
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Ir will not perhaps be ſuperfluous to re- 
mark farther, that it is not only long cuſtom 
which produces this effect: the fhorteſt cuſ- 
tom, ſuch as cannot with propriety be ſaid to 
amount to a habit, is ſufficient. When a per- 
ſon has been occaſionally, for ever ſo ſhort a 
time, affected by one aſſociating quality, he 
acquires a propenſity to continue to be affect- 
ed by that quality. When one has been any- 
how led to uſe ſeveral images or ſimilitudes in 
a compoſition, he is prone for ſome time to 
run into the ſame figures. A metaphor once 
employed, gives a perſon a diſpoſition to pur- 
ſue it, by means of which it is ſometimes ſo 
long continued as to produce an allegory, A 
few contraſts or antitheſes naturally and of 
courſe lead an author into more. An exam- 
ple formerly produced of aſſociation by means 
of contrariety (b), affords a plain proof of the 
influence of a very tranſient cuſtom, 

THIRDLY, Cuſtom not only renders one 


aſſociating quality more ready to affe& us, 
than other qualities; it likewiſe renders the 


ſame quality readier to operate on the imagi- 
nation after one particular manner than after 
another manner. We ſhall hereafter have 


(5) The example from | Clifford's ſpeech to Henry VI. 
P. 115, | 
occaſion 
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occaſion to examine the different forms which 
the ſame aſſociating quality aſſumes, or the 
different ways in which it operates in intro- 
ducing ideas. In general, it is evident that 
there are very different forms or ſpecies of 
each of the aſſociating qualities; for inſtance, 
things reſemble one another in many different 
ways. Now one ſort of reſemblance may be 
a powerful principle of aſſociation, to a par- 
ticular perſon on whom other ſorts of reſem- 


blance have very little influence; and the 


propenſity of that perſon to be affeced chiefly 
by this one ſort, often proceeds, at leaſt in 
part, from his having acquired a habit of 
being affected by it. An example formerly 
made ule of, may be applied for the illuſtra- 
tion of this. A plant ſuggeſts an image to a 
Poet, and leads a botaniſt to think of the claſs 
to which it belongs ; it operates on the ima- 
ginations of both, by reſemblance; on the 
poet, by the reſemblance of its general ap- 
pearance, or of ſome of its particular quali- 
ties, to a diſtant ſubject; on the botaniſt, by 
the exact reſemblance of its parts to indivi- 
duals of the ſame kind. But theſe two ſorts 
of reſemblance are almoſt as different from 
one another as reſemblance is from vicinity : 
no two turns of imagination are more unlike 


than 
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than that of the poet and that of the natural 
hiſtorian. Both are in this inſtance affected 
by the reſemblance which the idea ſuggeſted 
bears to the preſent object; but the one of 
them is in no degree affected by the particu- 
lar ſpecies of reſemblance which affects the 
other. Every one almoſt of the aſſociating 
qualities is capable of as great variety as re- 
ſemblance. Now as a perſon may derive 
from nature, a propenſity to be influenced by 


any of the aſſociating qualities in one particu- 


lar way rather than in another way, ſo by 
his being accuſtomed to be thus influenced, 
that propenſity will be increaſed. After the 
ohſervations which have been already made, 
little needs to be ſaid for confirmation of this. 


It is as eaſy to conceive how a perſon may 


acquire a habit of being affected by an aſſo- 
ciating quality in one particular manner, as 
to conceive how he may acquire a habit of 
being affected by one quality more than by 
others : and when it has been proved that in 


the latter caſe the habit begets a facility in 


tracing ideas by that one quality to which a 
perſon has been accuſtomed, it will eaſily be 
allowed that the habit muſt have equal force 
in diſpoſing us to a particular mode of aſſoci- 
ation by any quality. To recur to a former in- 
ſtance, 
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140 Of the Influence of Habit PART II. 
ſtance, there can be no doubt that it 1s partly 
by their cuſtomary ſtudies, as well as by the 
natural turn of their imaginations, that the 


poet and the botaniſt are led by the plant pre- 
ſented to them, to 1deas connected with it by 


very different ſorts of reſemblance; and that 


the chemiſt and the phyſician, though both 
influenced by the relation of cauſe and effect, 
are yet influenced by very different ſpecies of 
that relation, and led, one to think of the ele- 
ments of which the plant is compoſed, and 
the other to trace its effects on animal bodies, 
Both in ſimilitude and in metaphor, the 
image is connected with the ſubject by reſem- 
blance ; but a perſon may be rendered by 
cuſtom readier to expreſs himſelf in one of 
theſe figures than in the other. 

IT is a neceſſary conſequence of theſe effects 
of habit, that it frequently oppoſes and over- 
balances the influence of the aſſociating qua- 
Iities. A perception is preſent to the mind; 
one idea is very ſtrongly connected with it by 
reſemblance, or by ſome other relation ; an- 
other idea is weakly related to it, but is ei- 
ther familiar to us, or is related by a tie or a 
modification of a tie which we have been 
much accuſtomed to follow: the relations of 


ideas would introduce the former, but cuſtom 


often 
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often overpowers them, and gains the pre- 


ference to the latter. Cuſtom ſometimes co- 
operates with relations; and in that caſe it 
augments their force: but ſometimes it coun- 
teracts them; and whenever it does ſo, it 
weakens or totally deſtroys their influence. 
By this means the mind is often prevented 
from purſuing a train of thought through 
the ſtrongeſt connexions, as it naturally would 
if it were not influenced by habit. This is 
the cauſe of many tranliti6ns in authors and 
in converſation, which appear unnatural, and 
are unaccountable to thoſe who have not the 

ſame habits. = 
HiTHERTO we have ſuppoſed the percep- 
tions which introduce one another, to be really 
related by ſome of the aſſociating qualities 
formerly enumerated, and have ſhewn how 
habit aſſiſts or obſtructs the operation of theſe 
qualities, or in what ways it affects the ſuc- 
ceſſion of perceptions. But cuſtom will like- 
wiſe produce an union between perceptions 
which are not otherwiſe related. Though 
two perceptions have no natural bond of 
union, yet if they have happened to be pre- 
ſented often together, one of them can ſearce 
ever appear afterwards without introducing 
the other, In this caſe, as the connexion ariſes 
wholly 


. 
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wholly from the force of habit, ſo the degree 
of that connexion is in proportion to the 


ſtrength of the habit, or to the number of in- 


ſtances in which the perceptions have occurred 
together. Many examples of the power of 
cuſtom to beget an aſſociation of ideas, have 
been often taken notice of : but though there 
were no other, language alone would be a fuf- 
ficient proof of this. 'The words of any lan- 
guage have no natural connexion with the 
perceptions which they expreſs. They owe 
their ſignification wholly to compact: yet by 
cuſtom they acquire ſo firm a connexion with 
ſentiments, that no ſooner is a word in a 
known language pronounced, than it excites 
the idea which it has been uſed for expreſſing, 
and no ſooner does a thought ſtart up in the 
mind, than it ſuggeſts a word correſpondent 
to it. Cuſtom has beſtowed upon them an 
indiſſoluble connexion 3 and the moſt igno- 
rant ſcarce imagine that they have any con- 
nexion except that which cuſtom has be- 
ſtowed. In language we perceive likewiſe, 


that the ſtrength of the aſſociation is in pro- 


portion to the ſtrength of the habit. If a 
perſon be but imperfectly accuſtomed to a 
language, or have been long without the habit 
of uſing it, the words of that language, though 

„ he 
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he be acquainted with them, do not, by being 
pronounced, ſuggeſt ſo quickly the ideas ſig- 


nified by them, nor are themſelves ſo readily 


ſuggeſted, when he wants to expreſs his own 
ſentiments, as the words of a language to 
which he has been much and conſtantly ac- 
cuſtomed. A perſon for ſome time ſpeaks 
with heſitation, and underſtands with difſi- 
culty a foreign language, though he knows 
the words that are employed ; but he ſpeaks 
his mother-tongue readily, and underſtands it 
with caſe (c). There is ſcarce any perſon but 


has ſome favourite words and phraſes, which 


continually occur both in his converſation and 


() The connexion eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, between ideas and 
the words of a language, being mutual, it may perhaps be 
thought, that the 1deas ſhould ſuggeſt the words, and the words 
the ideas, with equal quickneſs and eaſe. But this 1s not the 
caſe. The tranſition from the words to the ideas, is generally 
much eaſier than that from the ideas to the words. A perſon 


who is learning a ſtrange language, will be able to underſtand 


a hock or a converſation in that language long before he can 
write or ſpeak it. Even in one's native tongue, one can rea- 
dily underſtand what is written or ſpoken in the beſt and pro- 


pereſt terms, though he could not have uſed theſe terms for ex- 


preſſing the ſame ideas; and many write or ſpeak with difficulty 
and heſitation, who underſtand what they read or hear, with 
perfect eaſe, This proceeds from the firſt principle which we 
have eſtabliſhed concerning the influence of cuſtom upon aſſo- 
ciation, and is a new inſtance for confirming and illuſtrating 
that principle. The ideas are more familiar to us than the 
words; they are often raiſed by their proper objects, or ſug- 
geſted by other words; they alin make their appearance in 
the mind, and are applied to various purpoſes, when the 
names of them are not thought upon; and their familiarity 
makes them to be ſuggeſted readily, That this is the true 


cagfe, is confirmed by obſerving that where it does not take 
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in his writings, though there be many others 
in the language, equally fit for expreſling the 
ſame thought. The former having by ſome 
means or other been frequently uſed by him, 
and on that account become familiar to him, 
ruſh into his mind of their own accord, when- 
ever the idea to which they correſpond, 1s 
preſent. But if at any time, diſguſted with 
the frequency of theſe terms, he be deſirous 
of diverfifying his tile, it requires ſome time 
and ſtudied efforts to recolle& the ſynonymous 
terms that are leſs familiar to him, though he 
knows them perfectly well. They are but 
weakly connected by cuſtom with his ideas, 
and therefore they come not quickly into his 


mind. Thus habit not only aſſiſts the aſſoei- 


ating qualities in introducing ideas, but like- 
wiſe itſelf unites ideas to which none of the 
aſſociating qualities belong. 

Wx may farther remark an effect of habit 
on the imagination, different from both theſe. 
If a perſon has accuſtomed himſelf to any 
particular object or action while he was em- 
ployed in purſuing a train of ideas, that ob- 
place, ideas are not ſuggeſted more readily than words are in 
ordinary caſes. When the ideas expreſſed are ſuch as we have 
been little accuſtomed to attend to, a diſcourſe or compoſition 
is underſtood by us with difficulty, as well as when ideas are 


expreſſed by unuſual words: they are not familiar to us, and 
therefore are not readily ſuggeſted, 35 
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ject or action becomes abſolutely neceſſary for 
his purſuing any train. Without it, ideas, 
though connected by relations as ſtrong as 
poſſible, cannot introduce one another; by 
means of it, they are readily ſuggeſted: yet 
the accuſtomed object or action has no more 
connexion with any one train than with any 


other, nor ſeems capable of either aſſiſting 


the relations which already unite the ideas, 
or beſtowing any new relation upon them. A 
perſon may by cuſtom become unable to think 
or diſcourſe of a ſubje&, without keeping his 
eye fixt in a particular direction, or indulging 
himſelf in ſome uſual poſture or motion. De- 
prive ſome perſons of a ſnuff-box, imme- 
diately fancy is extinguiſhed, and a regular 
or fluent ſucceſſion of 1deas can no longer 
take place. I fat by an eminent ſtory-teller 
& and politician,” ſays an ingenious writer z 
© I obſerved this gentleman t'other day in 
te the midſt of a ſtory diverted from it by 
« looking at ſomething at a diſtance, and I 
& ſoftly hid his box. But he returns to his 
« tale, and looking for his box, he cries, and 
% ſo, $ir—Then when he ſhould have taken 
&« a pinch, as I was ſaying, ſays he, — Has ns 
4 body ſeen my box? His friend beſeeches him 
e to finiſh his narration : then he proceeds, 
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and fo, Sir, — Mhere can my box be? Then 


turning to me; Pray, Sir, did you ſee my 
box ? Yes, Sir, ſaid I, I took it to ſee how 
long you could hve without it. He reſumes 
his tale, and I took notice that his dulneſs 
was much more regular and fluent than 
before (d).“ * I remember,” ſays Mr. 


Addiſon, © when I was a young man, and 
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cc 


uſed to frequent Weſtminſter-hall, there 


was a counſellor who never pleaded with- 
out a piece of pack-thread in his hand, 
which he uſed to twiſt about a thumb or a 
finger, all the while he was ſpeaking : the 
wags of thoſe days uſed to call it the thread 
of his diſcourſe, for he was not able to utter 
a word without it. One of his clients, who 
was more merry than wile, ſtole it from 
him one day in the midſt of his pleading ; 
but he had better have let it alone, for he 


loſt his cauſe by his jeſt le . The effect 


of habit in theſe inſtances is very ſtrange and 
unaccountable. The cuſtom has no greater 
fitneſs for introducing any one ſet of ideas 
than any other; the particular ideas which are 
introduced, have no ſort of connexion with the 
circumſtance which cuſtom has rendered ne- 


(4) TaTLER, No. 35. 
(e) SPECTATOR, No, 407. 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary for their introduction, and perhaps 
have never formerly been conjoined with it; 


it ſeems to contribute to their introduction 


only by preventing an uneaſineſs which would 
indiſpoſe the mind for exerting its faculties, 


SE CT, I. 


Of the Influence of the Paſſions on Aſſociation. 


which has an influence on the aſſoci- 
ation of ideas, which either promotes the in- 


ſome of the aſſociating qualities, or introduces 
ideas unconnected with each other, merely by 


paſſion. 

A PASSION in ſtrict propriety means only 
ſuch an emotion as is produced by ſome one 
particular cauſe, and directed to ſome one de- 
terminate object. There are ſeveral emotions, 
as remorſe, ſelf-approbation, and the like, 
which may perhaps be reckoned ſenſations 
rather than paſſions: but our preſent deſign 
does not render it neceſſary to attend to that 
diſtinction. A paſſion is ſomething different 
from an habitual temper or turn of mind ; the 


HE other principle in human nature, 
troduction of ſuch as are linked together by 


means of their relation to itſelf, is a preſent 


L 2 latter 
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latter may in ſome inſtances have derived its 
origin from the frequent returns or the long 
eontinuance of a particular paſſion ; but once 
formed, it ſubſiſts without the operation of 
any particular cauſe, and without being fixt 
on any preciſe object, and produces a perma- 
nent propenſity to any ſentiments or paſſions 
which are congruous to it. But a paſhon and 
an habitual temper have fo many things in 
common, that we may without any incon- 
venience include both in the cauſe of aſſoci- 
ation which we are now examining : it will 
be ſuffictent to diſtinguiſh them 1n particular 
inſtances, when ſuch ſhall happen: to occur, 
in which their influence on the introduction 
of ideas is different, or in which they run 
counter to one another. 

In general, that the train of ideas ſug ggeſted 
to the mind, has a very great dependence on 
the paſſions, is obvious. Mention ſome actions 
of a perſon whom we love; our love will ſug- 
geſt ſuch circumſtances as tend to make us ap- 
prove theſe actions. Mention the very ſame 
actions to another who entertains reſentment 
againft the perſon who did them; and his 
imagination will immediately clothe them 
with ſuch cireumſtances as deſtroy their merit, 
or render them blameable. Let us barely 

think 
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think of any perſon: if we love him, we rea- 
dily recollect and dwell upon the fair and 
worthy parts of his character; if we hate 
him, his wrong or ſuſpicious actions croud 
into our thoughts. The joyful heart runs 
eaſily into a gay and pleaſant train of think- 
ing, but does not naturally recollect any thing 
that is gloomy, and inſtantly rejects it if it be 
ſuggeſted by peculiar cauſes. The obſerva- 
tion holds of very emotion, paſſion, and diſ- 
poſition. 

IT will be proper, however, to attempt a 
fuller explication of the manner in which the 
paſſions influence the aſſociation of ideas. To 
underſtand this, is of great importance in a 
theory of the varieties of genius; for to give 
a juſt repreſentation of the paſſions, is one of 
the greateſt efforts of genius; and it can be 
accompliſhed only by following thoſe paths 
into which the paſſions naturally direct the 
thoughts. But the influence of the paſſions 
on the ſucceſſion of our ideas, though thus 
important, relates only to one ſpecies of ge- 
nius, genius for the arts. It would therefore 
be improper to enter on a full diſcuſſion of it 
at preſent, when we are tracing out the gene- 
ral ſources of the varieties of genius. In the 


obſexvations which we are now to make on 
L 3 this 
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this ſubject, ſome examples will be neceſlary 
both for illuſtrating and for confirming our 
principles. It may perhaps be thought moſt 
proper to draw theſe from our own experi— 
ence in real life. But to be able to ſelect ex- 
amples from recal life, and to ſet them in a 
ſtriking light, would require no ſmall degree 
of one of the higheſt and rareſt kinds of poeti- 
cal genius. It will therefore be both the ſafeſt 
and the beſt way, to take our examples from 
{uch repreſentations of the paſſions in poetry, 
as are confeſſedly natural, and will approve 
themſelves natural to the taſte of the reader. 
Such examples have as great authority as in- 
ſtances which a perſon himſelf obſerves in or- 
dinary life. Shakeſpear alone will almoſt ſup- 
ply us with as many as are neceſſary. 

Ix taking a general view of the influence 
of the paſſions on aſſociation, it will be neceſ- 
ſary, firſt, to point out the manner in which 
they affect the nature of the ideas ſelected and 
introduced. 

THERE are ſome ideas intimately connected 
with a paſſion, as the object of the paſſion, its 
cauſe, what is fit for ſupporting it, or what 
gratifies it. Every paſſion has a ſtrong ten- 
dency to ſuggeſt ſuch ideas, to force them 


into our view, to make us prone to conceive 


them, 
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them. We naturally continue fixt in atten- 
tion to ſuch ideas, or recur often to the con- 
templation of them. A paſſion leads us to 
them, ſolely by its own force, without any 
aſſiſtance from a preſent perception connected 


with them. When a perſon is under the in- 


fluence of any paſſion, the difficulty is not to 
recollect the objects cloſely connected with it, 
but to prevent their haunting him continually. 
An angry man, for example, can ſcarce avoid 
thinking of the perſon who has offended him, 
and of the injury which he has done him, re- 
collecting every thing he can diſhonourable 
to that perſon, remembering with pleaſure the 
misfortunes which have happened to him, 
even imagining diſtreſſes into which he may 
fall, and in a word dwelling on the concep- 
tion of every thing immediately relating to 
his anger. Angelo's deſcription of his own 
diſpoſition when he was under the power of 
love, is perfectly natural; 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To ſeveral ſubjects: heav'n hath my empty words, 
Whilſt my intention hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iſabel : heav'n's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name, 
And in my heart the ſtrong and ſwelling = 
Of my conception. „ | 

(a) Meaſure for Meaſure, act 2, ſcene 10. 
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DIFFERENT ideas are in different ways 


cloſely connected with the fame paſſion; the 


paſſion tends to introduce all theſe. On this 
account it often happens that the mind does 


not reſt on any one of them, but conceives 


them all by turns. Every paſſion often occa- 
ſions an abruptneſs of thought; this is one 
cauſe of that abruptneſs; different ideas being 
connected with the paſhon, in different re- 
ſpes, but with almoſt equal cloſeneſs, the 
paſſion introduces them all, or ſeveral of them 
at leaſt, in alternate ſucceſſion. Sebaſtian over- 
whelmed with fear and grief by the proſpect 
of immediate ſhipwreck, exclaims, 


Mercy on us! 
We ſplit, we ſplit! farewel my wife and children, 
Brother farewel! we ſplit, we ſplit, we ſplit! (3) 


His paſſion leads him to think of himſelf, its 
moſt immediate object; but without ſuffering 
him to reſt a moment on this, it hurries him on 
to a conception of the cauſe of his paſſion, the 
ſplitting of the ſhip; it allows him to make 
but a very ſhort ſtop here; it cauſes his family 


and friends, objects which were likewiſe nearly 
related to his grief, to croud into his view; 


and from theſe, it forces him back to the 


thought of the immediate cauſe of his paſſion, 


(6 Tempeſt, act 1, ſcene 1. 
and 
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3 
and makes his mind to dwell upon it. It 
ſuffers him not to think of any thing that has 
not an intimate relation to itſelf, and it makes 
his imagination to vibrate between thoſe 
which have ſuch relation. Iſabel being in- 
formed that her brother had been put to death 
by Angelo's command, her reſentment imme- 
diately ſuggeſts ſome means of revenging 
his death; but without ſuffering her to reſt 
on theſe means, or to take any notice of the 
impoſſibility of her employing them, even 
though it is mentioned to her, reſentment 
brings into her thoughts in an inſtant, her 
brother, herſelf, the wickedneſs of mankind, 
and the baſeneſs of Angelo, all objects natu- 
turally connected with her paſſion: 


1/ab. Oh, I will to him and pluck out his eyes. 

Dake. You ſhall not be admitted to his fight. 

1/ab. Unhappy Claudio! wretched Iſabel! 
Injurious world ! moſt damned Angelo! (c) 


Ir a paſſion can thus introduce ideas ſuitable 
to it, merely by its own force, it will much. 
more introduce them when there happens to 
be a perception preſent to the mind, to which 
they bear any of the aſſociating relations. 
Either the paſſion alone, or that relation alone 
would have been ſufficient for the effect: 


(e ) Meaſurs for Meaſure, ac 4+ ſeene 10. | 
when 


in Lear's grief and indignation on account of 


thought; he goes on, 
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when both therefore operate together, they 
are like mechanical forces acting in the ſame 
direction, which produce a double effect, or 
produce the ſame effect with half the diffi- 
cuity, When any paſhon prevails in the 
foul, ideas ſtrictly connected with that paſ- 
ſion are in a continual readineſs to ruſh into 
the thoughts on every the {lighteſt occaſion. 
Hence it is commonly obſerved that the moſt 
diſtant hint is ſufficient to direct the imagina- 
tion to an object which is congruous to the 
preſent diſpolition of the mind. We have a 
very natural and ſtrong repreſentation of this 


the unkindneis of his daughters. When he 
ſees Edgar's diſmal ſituation, he ſays, 
* Did'it thou give all to thy daughters? and art 
thou come to this?“ 


On hearing his raving, the ſame thought 
again ruſhes into Lear's mind, 
„ What! have his daughters brought him to this 


Pals : ? Couldſt thou ſave nothing? Did'ſt thou 
give 'em all?“ 


The fool's interruption could not divert che 


Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy 


daughters 
66 He 
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« He hath no daughters, Sir,” 


ſays Kent: but till the object before him, 
keeps the ſame idea rivetted in his imagina- 
tion; 


Death, traitor, nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters, 

Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 

Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 


Judicious puniſhment ! *Twas this fleſh begot 
Thoſe pelican daughters. (4) 


There are ordinarily many occaſions which 
have a powerful tendency to ſuggeſt to a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed by a paſſion, objects altogether 
unrelated to that paſſion: the mind is always 
diſpoſed to reject theſe, and in conſequence of 
this, it purſues one of two courſes. Some- 
times it takes a handle from the objects that 
occur, whatever they be, to recollect ſome- 
thing ſuitable to the preſent paſſion, it ima- 
gines thoſe objects related to this paſſion, 
though their analogy to it be very remote, 
as in the example juſt now given, nay tho' 
they have not even a ſhadow of connexion 
with it. Harpagon going out of his garden 
in queſt of the officers of juſtice, after he had 
miſſed his caſket of money, and ſeeing the 


(4) King Lear, act z. ſcene 6. 
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people in the ſtreet, is naturally made to 
ſay ; 


« What a croud's here got together! I can 
caſt my eyes on no body who gives me not 
ſuſpicion, every thing ſeems my thief, Heh! 
what are they talking of there ? Of him that 
robbed me? What noiſe is that above? Is it 
my thief that's there? For heaven's ſake, if 
you know tidings of my thief, I beſeech you 
tell me. Is he not hid there amongſt you? 
They all ſtare at me, and fall a laughing. 
You'll ſee that they are certainly concerned 
in this robbery committed upon me. Here, 
quick, commiſſaries, archers, provoſts, judges, 
racks, gibbets, and executioners (e).“ 


This happens when the paſſion is violent, 
and when the tendency of the preſent objects 
to ſuggeſt ideas unſuitable to it, is not very 
ſirong. But when the paſſion is not ſo vio- 

(e) Que de gens aſſembles! Je ne jette mes regards ſur 
perſonne qui ne me donne des ſoupgons, et tout me ſemble 
mon voleur. Eh! de quoi eſt ce qu'on parle la? de celui 


qui m'a dErobe ? Quel bruit fait-on la haut? Eſt- ce mon vo- 
leur qui eſt? De grace, ſi Pon ſait des nouvelles de mon vo- 


leur, je ſupplie que l'on m'en diſe. N'eſt- il point cache la 
parmi vous? lis me regardent tous, et ſe mettent à rire. 


Vous verrez qu'ils ont part ſans doute au vol que l'on ma fait. 
Allons vite, des commiſſaires, des archers, des prev0ts, des 
juges, des genes, des potences, et des bourreaux. L' Aware 
De MoriERE, act 4. ſcene 7. | 
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lent, or when it 1s an habitual diſpoſition that 
prevails in the ſoul, and when at the ſame 
time the preſent objects have a ſtrong ten- 
dency to lead the thoughts to ideas unrelated 
to that paſſion or diſpoſition, the mind takes 
a different courſe : it goes backward and for- 
ward between the ideas ſuggeſted by the paſ- 
ſion, and the ideas ſuggeſted by the preſent 
objects; there is a conſtant ſtruggle between 
theſe, and a quick and frequent variation of 
thought. This is another cauſe of abruptneſs 
and unconnectedneſs in the fentiments of a 
perſon under the power of any paſſion; his 
mind vibrates between conceptions ſuitable to 
his paſſion and diflimilar conceptions ariſing 
from different circumſtances in his ſituation. 
Moliere has repreſented this ſtrongly in Har- 
pagon; however he is engaged, his avarice 
makes the thought of the money which he 
had hid in his garden, to intermix itſelf with 
his preſent employment. 
Tuosk objects which are cloſely connected 
with any paſſion, are likewiſe connected by 
ſome of the aſſociating qualities with other 
objects, which therefore they have a natural 
tendency to ſuggeſt. Now as it appears from 
what has been ſaid, that every paſſion exerts 
itſelf in confining our thoughts to the objects 
imme- 
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immediately connected with it, it would ſeem 
to follow, that a paſhon muſt hinder theſe 
from ſuggeſting any other objects, however 
nearly related to themſelves, and thus to put 
a ſtop to all ſucceſſion of ideas. It has plainly 
a tendency to this; and the tendency takes 
effect in ſome degree. A paſſion never fails 
to confine our attention very much to the ideas 
which are moſt immediately related to itſelf. 
But ſuch is the conſtitution of the human 
mind, that it cannot confine its attention 
altogether to one unvaried object for any con- 
ſiderable time. The paſſions being oppoſed 
by this law of our conſtitution, cannot keep 
the mind long fixt on one view of the object 
which it has firſt ſuggeſted. Yet it endea- 
vours to do ſo; and the firſt effect of the en- 
deavour 1s, that the mind averſe from quitting 
that object, turns it to every fide, and views 
it in various lights. In the following exam- 
ple, this effect appears very ftrikingly with 
reſpect to the paſſion of love: 


Ros, Orlando ! 
Cel. Orlando. 


Ros. Alas the day, what ſhall I do with 
my doublet and hoſe? what did he when 
thou ſaweſt him ? what ſaid he ? how looked 


he? wherein went he? what makes him 
; Sint here t 
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here? did he aſk for me? where remains he? 
how parted he with thee? and when ſhalt 
thou ſee him again? Anſwer me in one 
word. 

Cel. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's 
mouth firſt; *tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age's ſize : to ſay ay and no to 
theſe particulars, is more than to anſwer in a 
catechiſm. | 

Ros. But doth he know that I am 1n the 
foreſt, and in man's apparel? looks he as 
freſhly as he did the day he wreſtled ? 

Cel. It is as eaſy to count atoms as to re- 
ſolve the propoſitions of a lover (/). 


We have already diſcovered two ſources of the 
abruptneſs of thought occaſioned by paſſion ; 
and we may now perceive another ſource of 
it.” Different views of the ſame obje& are 
very unlike; a paſſion brings theſe different 
views before the mind, in a rapid ſucceſſion 
and 1n an irregular groupe. 

IN this way the paſſion prevents a change 
of object for ſome time. But the different 
views of the ſame object are not inexhauſtible. 
The paſhon therefore yielding to the impulſe 
of our conſtitution, allows the preſent object 


Y 4% you like it, act 3. ſcene 6. 
to 
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to ſuggeſt ideas related to it. Hence it ariſes 
that, under the influence of any paſſton, we 
conceive not only the objects which are inti- 
mately related to it, but alſo ſuch others as 
are ſtrongly connected with theſe by any of 
the aſſociating qualities. The former objects 
would ſuggeſt theſe latter, if we were not 
under the influence of any paſſion, theſe 
therefore will occur more readily than any 
others, when, notwithſtanding the influence of 
the paſſion, we muſt have ſome ideas on 
which to employ our thoughts. Beſides, an 
idea connected with objects cloſely related to a 
paſſion, may by its preſence gratify the paſ- 
ſion, or ſupport it, or fall in with it in other 
ways; and in this caſe ſuch an idea is often 
{uggeſted even when the mind is under no 
neceſſity of being relieved from a conception 
which has long occupied it. The Counteſs of 


Rouſillon parting with her ſon Bertram, who 


is going to the army, the grief which this 
produces, ſuggeſts to them both, an event 
related by reſemblance, and in ſome meaſure 
alſo by cauſation, to the occaſion of that grief; 
the loſs of her huſband and his father : 


Counteſs. In delivering up my fon from me, 


I bury a ſecond huſband. 


2 Bertr, 
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Bertr. And in going, Madam, I weep o'er 
my father's death anew (g). 


The mother does not ſay, the delivering up 
of my ſon reminds me of my burying my 
huſband ; ſhe expreſſes it much more ſtrong- 
ly; the ſon ſpeaks in a manner equally for- 
cible, the imagination of both converts the 
preſent event into the ſimilar event ſuggeſted 
by it. This figure is felt by every perſon to 
be perfectly natural and proper; and its be- 
ing ſo, ſhows that, when an object ſtrictly 
connected with a paſſion introduces another 
object aſſociated with itſelf, che paſſion im- 
pells the mind to conceive this other object 
very ſtrongly, and to beſtow upon it as inti- 
mate a relation to the paſſion, as poſſible. 
Bur though a paſſion does not hinder an 
object from ſuggeſting others, it has a great 
influence on the nature of the ideas ſuggeſted. 
An object which has been brought into view 
immediately by a paſſion, may be related, by 
one or other of the aſſociating qualities, to a 
great multitude of ideas of very different 
kinds: but it will not in this caſe introduce 
any of theſe indiſcriminately; the paſhon, 
which brought itſelf into view, will direct it 
to intrcduce ſuch of theſe only as are ſuitable 


(e) All's well that ends well, act 1, ſcene 1. 
M to 
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to that paſſion. The perception preſent to 
the mind, conſidered fimply in itſelf, has an 


equal fitneſs to bring into view any one of a 
hundred ideas; but itſelf was introduced by 
a paſſion which ſtill continues to exert its 
power, and indiſpoſes the mind for thinking 
on any thing unſuitable to it, and which thus 
diverts the aſſociating force of the preſent 
perception from the direction it might have 
otherwiſe taken, and leads the imagination to 
ſelect and take notice of only ſuch ideas as 


are ſuitable to the paſſion, as well as to the 


preſent perception, overlooking many others 
which are equally connected with the latter. 
The aſſociating forces of theſe two, have 
ſome ſimilitude to compound powers in me- 
chanics, which by their joint action produce 
motion in a direction different from that in 
which either acts, and lying between the ſe- 
parate directions of the two. Or, to ſet the 
matter 1n a different light, thoſe ideas which 
are not only aſlociated with the preſent per- 
ception, but alſo ſuitable to the paſſion that 
introduced it, are dragged into the mind by 
a double force ; whereas the preſent percep- 
tion alone tends to draw in other ideas aſſo- 
ciated with it, and the paſſion oppoſes their 
entrance, often with ſuperior ſtrength, The 


latter 
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latter cannot therefore fail to be neglected; the 
former muſt be introduced in preference to them. 
Thus, though a paſſion allows an object imme- 
diately connected with it, to introduce ideas, yet 
it always moulds thoſe which are introduced, 
into its own likeneſs, or into a form agreeable 
to itſelf, and it ſuffers none to enter which 
are not ſuſceptible of this form. When Alon- 
20's companions are endeavouring to alleviate 


his grief for the ſuppoſed loſs of his ſon, by 


diverting his thoughts to his daughter's mar- 
riage with the King of Tunis, in their return 
from which they now ſuffered ſhipwreck, he 
anſwers them, 


You cram theſe words into mine ears againſt 

The ſtomach of my ſenſe. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! for coming thence 
My ſon 1s loſt, and; in my rate, ſhe too, 

Who is ſo far from Italy remov'd, 

I n&er again ſhall ſee her: O thou mine heir 

Of Naples and of Milan, what ſtrange fiſh 

Hath made his meal on thee ? (5) 


This example illuſtrates and confirms almoſt 
every obſervation we have had occaſion to 
make concerning the influence of the paſſions 
upon aſſociation. His grief keeps his atten- 
tion fixt on the loſs of his ſon, an object im- 


(>) Tempeſt, act 2. ſcene 1. 
M 2 mediately 
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iy mediately connected with it as being its cauſe, 
* and that in ſpight of every thought by which 
4 his companions endeavoured to divert it. 
49 This object ſuggeſts an idea related to it by 
1 cauſation, his daughter's marriage at Tunis, 
* the event which occaſioned that loſs. This 
15 event carries his thoughts back again to the 
7 death of his ſon; which, when thus again 
if preſented to his imagination, ſuggeſts a ſe- 
5 cond time his daughter's marriage, by means 
3 of its reſemblance to it in one particular, that 
5 her diſtance deprived him of all intercourſe 
. with her, as much as if ſhe too had been 
. dead. But ſorrow for his ſon allows him not 
5 to reſt long upon this thought, ſuitable as it 
* is to his paſſion, or to purſue any others | 
* which this might have introduced; it makes 
5 his imagination inſtantly to recur to the loſs 
A of his ſon, to view it in every light, to con- 
5 ceive many circumſtances relating to him, 
* his being his heir, his being entitled to large 
5 dominions, his being devoured by fiſhes. 
5 This example is thus a new illuſtration of the 


principles formerly explained, That a paſſion 
tends to fix the view on objects intimately 
connected with it, or to make it often recur 
to them, not only on the ſlighteſt hint, but 
even without any occaſion, and that theſe 
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objects ſuggeſt ideas related to them. It is 
likewiſe a direct illuſtration of the principle 
now under conſideration, and for the ſake of 


which we have cited it. It is a ſtriking in- 


ſtance of the power of a paſſion to enable a 
perception connected with it, to introduce not 
indiſcriminately any ideas related to itſelf, 
but only ſuch as are at the fame time ſuitable 
to the nature of the pation. No ideas are 
conceived, but ſuch as are perfectly ſuitable 
to Alonzo's forrow. Claribel's marriage was 
in itſelf fully as fit for ſuggeſting ideas of the 
mirth or pomp which attended 1t, or of the 
circumſtances which rendered it deſirable, 
and moved Alonzo to urge it, as for ſuggeſting 
ideas of its difagreeable circumſtances and 
conſequences. It had actually ſuggeſted ideas 
of the former kind to the reſt of the compa- 
ny; but Alonzo's forrow 'hinders them from 
occurring to him, and forces into his view 
ſuch thoughts as are unpleaſant, and excite 
regret. 


FURTHER, a paſſion has an influence on 
the number, as well as on the nature of the 


ideas introduced. It tends ſo ſtrongly to keep 


the attention fixt on the objects ſtrictly con- 
nected with it, that it ſuffers not theſe to ſug- 


er a long train of ideas, ſucceſſively related 
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to each other. It generally allows us to go 
only one ſtep or two beyond them ; after we 
have been led by means of them to conceive 
one idea, we go not forward to the view of 
others aſſociated with that; ſtill the paſſion 
makes the object nearly allied to it, to dwell 
upon the thought; we recur to the contem- 
plation of this object, and it ſuggeſts a new 
idea, related to itſelf but not to that idea 
which it had introduced formerly. In other 
caſes, after the imagination has once received 
an impulſe, it readily goes on from one per- 
ception through a number of others, till it 
arrive at a great diſtance from that with which 
it began: and it would be difficult to ſtop its 
career, to bring it back to the obje& from 
which it ſet out, or to make it enter into a 
different track. But when the mind is occu- 
pied by a paſſion, the difficulty lies wholly 
on the other ſide ; the paſſion directs the view 
to things cloſely connected with it, ſo power- 
fully and ſo conſtantly, that the imagination 
is drawn backward to repeated conceptions of 
them ; when our natural propenſity to yary 
the obje& of our thought, indiſpoſes us for 
dwelling longer on them alone, they yet re- 
tain their hold of us ſo far that we enter ea- 
[47 {910 another track patined” pur by Rags 

| We 
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we cannot without a painful effort, often 
we cannot at all, proceed ſo long in one path 
as to leave them far behind us; all the ideas 
introduced after a few removes, are but 
ſlightly connected with the object which the 
paſſion diſpoſes us to reſt upon, and that paſſion 
checks all propenſity to go through or attend 
to many ideas but ſlightly connected. The 
imagination reſembles a perſon attached to 
home, who cannot without reluctance under- 
take a long journey, but can with pleaſure 
make ſhort excurſions, returning home from 
each, and thence ſetting out anew. Oppoſite 
forces in mechanics tend to deſtroy one ano- 
ther. This is analogous to the caſe before us. 
The objects ſtrictly connected with a paſſion 
are naturally fit for introducing ideas related 


t themſelves; the paſſion acts in a contrary 


direction, and endeavours to keep the mind 
from running off to theſe : there is a perpe- 
tual ſtruggle between the two. The paſſion 
having kept the attention fixt for ſome time 
on an object intimately connected with it, its 
force begins to flag: that object is conceived 
in a lively and vigorous manner, by reaſon of 


its relation to the paſſion, and therefore very 


powerfully draws in ideas aſſociated with it. 
But the conception of all the ſucceeding ob- 
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Jets drawn in by it, is ſtill weaker and 
weaker ;z on this account their power of intro- 
ducing ideas becomes continually leſs and 
leſs; ſo that after a few ſteps they give us a 
very inconſiderable propenſity to go forward. 
The paſſion exerts a force ſuperior to their's ; 
it therefore prevails, it prevents farther aſſo- 


_ ciation, it brings back the attention to ſome 


object cloſely connected with it, it invigorates 
the conception of that object ſo as to enable it 
to ſuggeſt a new idea; but it hinders us from 
going to a greater diſtance than before. Here 
we diſcover a new cauſe of that abruptneſs of 
thought which a paſſion occaſions, It ariſes 
partly, we have ſeen, from the mind's divid- 


ing its attention between ſeveral objects all 


cloſely and almoſt equally connected with the 
paſſion; partly from the rapidity with which 
the mind takes in diſſimilar views of any one 
of theſe objects; and partly from the ſtruggle 
between objects ſuggeſted by the paſſion, and 
objects ſuggeſted by other means: but it alſo 
ariſes partly from the conſtant vibration of the 
thought between the objects immediately con- 
nected with the paſſion, and the ideas which 
they tend to introduce. The mind leaves 
any of theſe ideas as ſoon as it has conceived 
it, it lays hold of an object more cloſely con- 

nected 
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nected with the paſſion, it runs from it to an 
idea ſuggeſted by it, but wholly unrelated to 
the former. This alone muſt produce a great 
want of connexion, and many breaks, in the 
expreſſion of ſentiments reſulting from a paſ- 
ſion. Theſe principles now laid down, are 
ſufficiently illuſtrated by the laſt example 
which we cited. Alonzo's grief made the loſs 
of his ſon to ſuggeſt the diſtance of his daugh- 
ter, and the conſequence of that diſtance, the 
improbability of his ever ſeeing her; but 
without allowing him to purſue that thought, 
hurries him back to the loſs of his ſon, and ſets 


him a thinking on new circumſtances con- 


nected with it. The marriage of his daugh- 
ter, the loſs of his ſon, the loſs of his daughter, 
her diſtance, the little chance for his ſeeing 
her again, the loſs of his-ſon, his being heir 


to extenſive territories, his being devoured by 
fiſhes, all ſucceed one another in his thoughts, 
with great abruptneſs and rapidity. 


THERE is a fault very common in drama- 
tic poetry: perſons are made to expreſs their 
paſſions, not as if they were really actuated 
by them, but as if they were ſpectators of 
them in others ; the poet gives not a natural 
repreſentation of the paſſion, but a laboured 
deſcription of it. The obſervations juſt now 
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made, lead us to a diſcovery of the ſource of 
this fault. An object which is in a particular 
inſtance ſtrictly connected with a paſſion, and 
forced into the mind by it, may be conſidered 
not only in this particular point of view, but 
alſo ſimply in itſelf, as a preſent perception. 
Its influence on aſſociation is very different, 
according as it ſtands in one of theſe ſituations 
or the other. When it is in the mind ſimply 


as a preſent perception, it tends to ſuggeſt 


any ideas whatever that are connected with it 
by any of the aſſociating qualities, and to 
cauſe the mind run from one of theſe through 


a long train of ideas ſucceſſively introducing 


one another. But when it is brought into the 
mind by a paſſion to which it is intimately 
related, it receives a tincture from that paſ- 
ſion, it is wholly under the direction of that 
paſſion, it exerts its power of aſſociation only 
in ſuch ways and ſo far as the paſſion permits, 
it introduces ſuch ideas alone as are ſuitable 


to the paſſion, and it introduces no long 


trains of ideas, but ſuffers the mind to return 
quickly to the conception of itſelf, or of ſome 
other object as intimately related to the paſſion. 
For example, a perſon may think of the diſ- 
treſs of another without feeling pity: in this 


caſe, the thought of that diſtreſs may lead 


him 
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him to conceive any of the actions of the per- 
{on who ſuffers it, any other perſons who have 
had a concern in theſe actions or a connexion 
with the actor, any particulars of the conduct 
or fortunes of theſe perſons; and may thus 
open a boundleſs field of thought. But when 
the diſtreſs excites pity, this paſſion extin- 
guiſhes all propenſity to ſuch excurſions, it 
fixes our view on the diſtreſs by which it is 
produced. 'This diſtreſs may ſuggeſt, by 
means of reſemblance, other inſtances of diſ- 
treſs in other perſons; it may ſuggeſt, by 
means of contrariety, ſuch circumſtances of 
former proſperity, as aggravate the preſent 
diſtreſs; it may lead us to think of the cauſe 
of it, or to trace out its conſequences ; in a 
word, it may introduce any ideas ſtrictly con- 
need with it, and congruous to the paſſion 
of pity : but it has no tendency to ſuggeſt any 
others, or to lead the imagination into a re- 
mote or extenſive wandering. Did it attempt 


this, and did the mind follow it without re- 


ſerve, it muſt quickly come to ſome ideas re- 


pugnant to the paſſion, and fit for producing 


an oppoſite diſpoſition : but this cannot na- 
turally or eaſily happen to a perſon under the 
power of any paſſion. A paſſion leaves no 
e for going through a long train of 

ideas, 
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ideas, and if the mind ſhould run off to any 
diſtance or to unſuitable ideas, the paſſion 
would immediately check it, and recall the 
attention to ideas congruous to itfelf, as well 
as related to the object immediately ſuggeſted 
by it. Now an indifferent poet having con- 
ceived ſome of the objects ſtrictly connected 
with a paſſion, conſiders that object only in 
general, and abſtractly as a preſent percep- 
tion; he therefore allows himſelf to run into 


ſuch a train of thought, as that object preſent 


to the mind would diate, if it were uncon- 
need with any paſſion; he goes on coolly 
imagining ſuch ideas as it ſuggeſts by means 
of any of the principles of aſſociation; and he 
makes the perſon poſſeſſed by the paſſion, to 
expreſs all theſe ideas. He feels not the paſ- 
ſion, he has not force of genius or ſenfibility 
of heart ſufficient for conceiving how 1t would 
affect a perſon who felt it, or for entering 
into the ſentiments which it would produce 
in him, The ſentiments which he makes him 
utter, might all be very proper in a deſcrip- 


tion, a diſcourſe, or a meditation, occaſioned 


by the view of ſuch an object; but they are 
not natural to a perſon in whom that object 
produces a fuitable paſſion. In order to con- 
ceive ſentiments natural to him, the poet ought 

to 
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to have confined himſelf to the conſideration 
of the object in this one point of view, as 
ſtrictly connected with a paſſion and ſuggeſted 
by it; he ought to indulge only ſuch a train 
of thought, as it would lead to in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, or ſuch a train as the paſſion with 
which it 18 preſently connected, would intro- 
duce into the mind of a perſon. under the 
power of that paſſion. 


This is indeed ſo difficult, that the beſt poets 


cannot always perfectly attain it. Shakeſpear 
makes the dutcheſs of Glouceſter, in parting 


with John-of Gaunt, to expreſs her grief in 
this manner: 


Yet one word more ; grief boundeth where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowneſs, but weight : 

I take my leave before I have begun; 

For ſorrow ends not when it ſeemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund Vork; 
Lo, this is all——-nay yet depart not ſo; 
Though this be all, do not ſo quickly go : 

I ſhall remember more. Bid him—oh what? 
With all good ſpeed at Plaſhie viſit me. 
Alack, and what ſhall good old York ſee there, 


But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls, | 


Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? 

And what hear there for welcome, but my groans? 
Therefore commend me, let him not come there 
To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every where; 
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All deſolate will I from hence, and die; | 
The laſt leave of thee takes my weeping eye. (i) 


The latter part of the ſpecch is a natural ex- 


preſſion of grief, and of violent grief; the 
firſt four lines are a deſcription, not an ex- 
preſſion of it, and therefore unſuitable to the 
dutcheſs's ſtate of mind; the reflection which 
they contain is juſt, but too cool for the tem- 
per of the ſpeaker. 

IT follows from the obſervations which have 
been made, that a paſſion tends to hinder the 
mind from running into the conception of 
ſuch ideas as have no connexion with that 
paſſion, Since a paſſion fixes the view on ob- 
Jes immediately connected with it, ſince it 
continually draws the mind back to the con- 


ception of theſe objects even from ideas ſug- 


geſted by themſelves, ſince it prevents their 
introducing many ideas naturally connected 
with them, the neceſſary conſequence is, that 
it will much more exclude ideas which have 
no relation either to theſe objects or to the 
paſſion, and will render a' very ſtrong effort 
requiſite for bringing them into view. A di- 
rect proof of this ariſes from the difficulty 
which we experience in diverting any paſſion 
which has taken firm poſſeſſion of the ſoul, by 
(i) Richard II. act 1. ſcene 3. 

| application 
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application to ſuch ſubjects as have a tendency 
to baniſh it: the ſtrongeſt reſolution and the in- 
tenſeſt endeavours are often inſufficient for 
bringing the mind to fix on theſe ſubjects. 
Nay, ſo great is the force of the paſſion, that 
when other ſubjects are moſt powerfully urged 
upon us, when we have the ſtrongeſt calls to 
give application to them, yet we cannot enter 
into them with ſpirit ; the paſſion mixes with 
all our thoughts, and continually diſturbs the- 
courſe of them. 

Ix often happens that two different paſſions, 
or that a preſent paſſion and an habitual diſ- 
poſition, occupy the mind together. Each of 
theſe having a tendency to fix the mind on 
objects ſtrictly connected with itſelf, or to di- 
rect it to ſuch ideas as theſe objects ſuggeſt, 
the mind turns quickly from thoughts intro- 
duced by the one paſhon, to thoſe which are 
introduced by the other, and runs conſtantly 
backward and forward between them, with- 
out reſting a moment on either. In this caſe, 
the thoughts muſt have an uncommon degree 
of abruptneſs: each of the paſſions ſingly 
would have occaſioned abruptneſs in the ways 
already taken notice of; but to this is ſuper- 
added the unconneCtedneſs which ariſes from 


the view being ſucceſſively directed to objects 
aſſociated 
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aſſociated with different paſſions. Shakeſpear 


affords us a ſtriking inſtance of this, when he 
repreſents Shylock agitated by avarice, by 


grief for the loſs of his daughter, and by rage 


at her having married a Chriſtian and ſtolen 
his money, and in conſequence of that agita- 
tion exclaiming, 
My daughter, O my ducats, O my daughter ! 
Fled with a Chriſtian ? O my chriſtian ducats 
Juſtice, the law, my ducats, and my daughter 
A ſealed bag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, ſtoPn from me by my daughter [ 
And jewels, two ſtones, rich and precious ſtones, 
StoPn by my daughter! juſtice! find the girl; 
She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats ! (&) 


Ir was evinced, that Habit not only pro- 
motes the introduction of ſuch ideas as it has 
rendered familiar, but alſo gives the mind, in 
ſome caſes, a propenſity to aſſociate ideas by 
one relation rather than by others. It does 
not appear that the paſſions give an abſolute 
preference to any one relation. An object 
immediately connected with a paſſion, ſuggeſts 
indiſcriminately ideas connected with itſelf by 
any of the aſſociating qualities. Some of 
theſe qualities may, however, be conſidered as 


in ſome ſenſe more ſuitable to the paſſions than 


| (4) Merchant of Venice, a& 2, ſcene g. 


others ; 
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others; and that in two reſpects: a paſſion 
introduces ideas connected with its immediate 
objects by ſome of the aſſociating qualities, 
more commonly and frequently than ſuch as 
are connected with them by other aſſociating 
qualities: and ſome of the aſſociating quali- 
ties lead the mind to a greater diſtance from 


the objects ſtrictly connected with the paſſion, 


than others of them. Ideas introduced by 
ſome aſſociating qualities, have a leſs perfect 
relation to the paſſion, than ideas introduced 
by others: the former ideas are rarely ſug- 
geſted by a paſſion, the latter often: the qua- 
lities which give ideas introduced by them but 
an imperfect relation, ſcarce ever lead the 
mind more than one ſtep beyond the objects 
ſtrictly connected with the paſſion; the others 
may lead it ſeveral ſteps, introducing a ſeries 
of ideas ſucceſſively aſſociated with one ano- 


ther. 


RESEMBLANCE is a quality of the former 
kind: there are many ways in which ideas 
may reſemble an object intimately connected 
with a paſſion, that will not lead that object 
to ſuggeſt theſe ideas. The reſemblance muſt 
be of a peculiar kind, muſt be ſuch as fits an 
idea to affect the paſſion in the ſame way 
with the object which ſuggeſts it, elſe the paſ- 
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tion will check its- operation. When the re— 
ſemblance is thus peculiar, the aſſociation is 
indeed very ſtrong; there are few ideas which 
occur more readily either to a perſon ſuffering 
any diſtreſs, or to a ſpectator moved with pity 


for his ſuffering, than the idea of a ſimilar 


diſtreſs. But other ſorts of reſemblance have 
no ſuch effect: hence it is univerſally allowed, 
that ſimilitudes are in general unſuitable to 
the language of paſhon, and that even me- 
taphors ought to be admitted into it with 
great reſerve. In this reſpect, what Shakeſ- 
pear puts into the mouth of the queen, when 
ſhe ſees her huſband king Richard a priſoner, 
is faulty and unnatural ; 


But ſoft, but fee, or rather do not fee, 

My fair roſe wither ; yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 

And waſh him freſh again with true-love tears. 

O thou the mode] Where old Troy did ſtand, 
Thou map of honour, thou king Richard's tomb, 
And not king Richard ; thou moſt beauteous inn, 
Why ſhould hard favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-houſe gueſt ? (1) 


Beſides, reſemblance leads the mind only one 

ſtep; an idea ſuggeſted by means of its re- 

ſemblance to any of the, objects ſtrictly con- 
(!) Richard II. act 5. ſcene ls 
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Stor. III. on Aſſociation. 179 
nected with a paſſion, ſeldom ſuggeſts another 
idea reſembling itlelf. A paſſion occupies the 
mind too much, to leave it leiſure or inclina- 
tion for hunting after ſimilitudes. One re- 
ſembling idea is often ſuitable to the paſſion, 
and fit to influence it; but by conceiving ano- 


ther idea reſembling that, much more by go- 


ing through ſeveral ideas, each of which is 
ſuggeſted by its reſemblance to the preceding, 
we muſt come to ſuch as are no ways related 
to the paſſion, as are wholly unfit for influ- 
encing it, and as bear no likeneſs to any of 
the objects cloſely connected with it. But the 
nature of paſſion permits us not to indulge 
ourſelves in the conception of ſuch ideas. 
Richard giving vent to his grief in priſon, 
might naturally ſay, on hearing time broke 
in muſic, 


And here have J the daintineſs of ear, 
To check time broke in a diſorder'd ftring ; 
Bur for the concord of my ſtate and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke : 
I waſted time, and now doth time waſte me. 


But he could ſcarce naturally add, 


For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock: 

My thoughts are minutes; and with ſighs they jar 

Their watches to mine eyes the outward watch; 
N 2 Whereto 
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180 Of the Influence of the Paſſions PART II. 
Whereto my finger, like a diaPs point, 
Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears. (n) 


Oz jx cs ſtrictly connected with a paſſion, 
often ſuggeſt contrary objects; but they ſug- 
geſt only ſuch as are contrary in ſome particu- 
lar ways, which render them fit for influen- 
cing the preſent paſſion : objects in all other 
ways contrary, the paſſion leads the mind to 
reject. 

Lady Madam, we'll tell tales. 
Queen. Of ſorrow, or of joy? 
Lady. Of either, Madam. 
Queen. Of neither, girl. 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow: 

Or if of grief, &c. () 

Contrariety ſeldom leads the mind more than 
one ſtep from the object immediately ſug- 
geſted by the paſſion: a ſhort contraſt may 
very much enhven our conception of that ob- 
ject; it thus naturally falls in with the paſſion : 
but a ſeries of contraſts would produce a very 
different effect; a multatude of antitheſes in 
writing of any ſort, ſhow an imagination diſ- 
poſed to ſeek amuſement, not a mind intenſely 


engaged by its ſubject. 


(m) Richard II. act 5. ſcene 10. 
(n) 1bid, act 3. ſcene 7. 
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Ob js ſtrictly connected with a paſſion, 
often ſuggeſt likewiſe the ideas of other ob- 
jects aſſociated with them by vicinity. In- 
deed contiguous objects are frequently con- 
nected together by other relations, and in that 
caſe a paſſion leads us ſtrongly to conceive 
them. But vicinity alone is ſufficient for 


producing this effect: a view of the contigu- 


ous objects renders our conception of a thing 
determinate and lively, and thus when that 
thing is intimately related to a paſſion, tends 
to invigorate and ſupport the paſſion. A paſ- 
ſion makes us prone to this, and naturally 
aſſiſts vicinity in introducing ſuch ideas as 
can promote it. But vicinity never intro- 
duces a long train of ideas: it would be un- 


natural for a perſon actuated by any paſſion, 


to run along a multitude of objects contigu- 
ous to one another either in place or in time, 
for this would tend to divert the paſſion by 


variety. 


Co-EXISTENCE and the relation of cau/c 
and effect, are the principles of aſſociation 


which the paſhons employ moſt frequently, 


and which ſuggeſt the longeſt trains of ideas. 
Theſe give ideas the moſt perfect relation to 
a paſſion; and almoſt every idea introduced 
by means of theſe principles, really influences 
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182 Of the Infiuence of the Paſſions PART II. 


the paſſion. Co-exiſtence ſuggeſts the quali- 
ties, the circumſtances, the acceſſories, and 
the concomitants of thoſe objects which are 
cloſely connected with the paſſion; and the 
more of theſe we have in our view, the ſtronger 
and livelier is our conception of thoſe objects. 
All the objects almoſt which the relation of 
cauſe and effect can ſuggeſt, contribute either 
more immediately or more remotely to the 
Production of the paſſion itſelf; and therefore 
are ſtrongly connected with it. Accordingly, 
in moſt of the examples which have been 
produced, the ideas ſuggeſted by objects ſtrictly 
connected with the paſſions, are ſuch as are 


ſuggeſted by means of theſe two principles of 


aſſociation. 

IT is a natural inference from the obſer- 
vations which have been already made, that 
the paſſions, far from diſpoſing us to follow 
order in the train of our ideas, render us in- 
capable of preſerving order. The inference 
is ſo obvious, that it is not neceſſary to ſpend 
time in confirming it. Abruptneſs, incohe- 
rence, fluctuation of thought, are the conſe- 
quences of paſſion; and theſe are the re- 
verſe of order. But it is worth while to ob- 
ſerve, that a paſſion even inverts the natural 
order of our ideas. As the imagination paſſes 
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from one idea to another connected with it, 
ſo a paſſion once excited does not confine 
itſelf to its firſt object, but readily extends it- 
ſelf to other objects connected with that; love 
or hatred to any perſon, ſeldom fails to pro- 
duce ſome degree of love or hatred to ſuch as 
are connected with him. It has been ſhown 
by philoſophers, that the imagination paſſes 
moſt readily from a leſs conſiderable to a more 
conſiderable object; but that a paſſion, on the 
contrary, paſſes with greateſt eaſe from the 
more to the leſs conſiderable object (o): ane 
what we would now obterve is, that a paſſion 
prevailing in the mind, cauſes che imagina- 
tion to procced in this latter direction. In- 
deed if it did not, the paſſion itſelf could not 
be extended to the inferlor and ſubordinate 
objects; for it cannot be directed to them till 
we have formed ideas of them. When the 


mind is cool, and not under the influence of 


any paſſion, the idea of a ſon or of a ſervant 


ſuggeſts the idea of the father or the maſter, 


more naturally and more certainly than the 


idea of the father or the maſter would [ug 


geſt that of the ſon or the ſervant. On the 
contrary, love, hatred, reſentment, towards a 
father or a maſter, very readily extend them- 


(o) Treatiſe of Human Nature, Vol. II. Part ii. Sec. 2. 
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184 Ideas ſuggeſted by Senſations, PART II. 
ſelves to the ſon or the ſervant, though we 
might feel the ſame paſſions towards theſe 
latter, without conceiving any degree of them 
towards the former. At the ſame time the 
paſſion towards the ſuperior, gives the imagi- 
nation an irreſiſtible propenſity to run into 
the conception of the inferior or dependent : 
eager to extend itſelf, it forces upon us the 
idea without which it could not be extended, 


S ECT. N. 
Nefloctians on the Principles of Aſſociation. 
17 


ens ſurgeſted either by Senſations, or by 


72 757 
Cie, Aue dl. 


1 R OM the account which has been al- 
cady given of the principles of aſſoci- 
ation, it is eaſy to collect, That there is a 
broad foundation laid in the nature of the 
human imagination, for great extent and va» 
ricty of genius. There are many relations of 


ideas, which fit them for being aſſociated; 


almoſt every perception bears ſome of theſe 
relations to many different ideas; habit and 
the paſſions multiply and vary the inſtru» 
ments of aſſociation: by theſe means there 
are innumerable handles by which the imagi- 
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nation may ſeize ſuch ideas as it has occaſion 
for. Genius has, in ſome men, great force 
and compaſs ; but a vigorous conſtruction of 
the aſlociating principles 1s ſufficient to account 
for it, however great it be; for if they be vi- 
gorous, any one perception may introduce a 
great multitude of others, and that by means 
of many different relations. The principles 
of aſſociation likewiſe being ſo various, can- 
not but admit many diſtinct combinations and 
modifications, by which genius will be mould- 
ed into a great diverſity of forms. In order + 
therefore to prepare the way for a diſcovery 
of the varieties of genius, it will be proper to 
make ſome reflections on the principles of 
aſſociation, which have been ſeparately illuſ- 
trated. 8 
THe preſent perception which introduces 


others, by means of the relations that they 


bear to it, may be either a ſenſation of an 
object, or only an idea of it. In whichever 
of theſe ways the object be perceived, it has 
the very ſame relations to others; and there- 
fore in both caſes it has a tendency to ſuggeſt 
the very ſame ideas. But it will not always 
ſuggeſt them with the ſame force or certainty 
in theſe two caſes, 
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THAT a perception may introduce others, 
it is neceſſary that itſelf take ſome hold of the 
mind, and be attended to; and the ſtronger a 


perception is, it takes the firmer hold of the 


mind, and excites the cloſer attention. The 
actual ſenſation of an object is always much 


ſtronger than any conception of it, which 


memory or imagination can exhibit. On this 
account, a ſenſation of an object will often 
introduce ideas which the mere conception of 
that object would not have force to ſuggeſt ; 


it gives a ſtronger impulſe to the mind, and 
renders leſs intimate relations to the preſent. 


object, ſufficient for bringing theſe ideas into 
view. Merely to think of darkneſs, does not 
lead us ſo readily or ſo neceſſarily to the con- 
ception of its oppoſite, light, as our being 
actually involved in darkneſs. The ſight of 
a ſhip periſhing in a ſtorm, not only raiſes 
ſtronger emotions, but likewiſe introduces a 
much greater variety of ideas into the mind, 
than barely reading or hearing of a ſhip- 
wreck : in the latter caſc, it ſometimes makes 
ſo little impreſſion upon us, as not to give 
rife to any train of ideas. The mention or 
the accidental recollection of a place where we 
have ſpent a confiderable part of our lives, 
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will bring to mind occurrences which hap- 
pened there; but every perſon has felt, that 
viſiting that place reminds him of many 
more, and makes them ruſh into his thoughts 
with much greater rapidity. The mention 
of a perſon often makes us recollect that there 
is ſome purpoſe for which we want to ſee 


him; but ſometimes, when we cannot call to 


mind what it particularly is, the ſight of 
that perſon brings it quickly into our thoughts. 


In conſequence of the ſuperior force of ſenſa- 


tions, which enables them to ſuggeſt concep- 
tions by means of much weaker relations 
than ideas can, it often happens, that an ob- 
ject occurring to the ſenſes, gives a very quick, 
and ſeemingly unaccountable turn to the courſe 
of the thoughts. It makes a man ceaſe to 


purſue a train of ſentiments connected with 
his former ideas by the ſtrongeſt relations, 


and run into ſuch as are much more weakly 
related to the object which he perceives by 


ſenſe. 


Bur, on the other hand, there are caſes in 
which the idea of an object will ſuggeſt ſuch 
thoughts as the ſenſation of that object could 
not have ſuggeſted. This happens chiefly 
when objects are of ſuch a nature, that the 
lenſation of them is exceeding ſtrong and in- 
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188 cas ſuggeſted by Senſations, ParTH. 
tereſts us very deeply, when, for inſtance, it 
is in a high degree pleaſant or painful, or 
when it produces any ſtrong or violent paſe 
ſion. In theſe caſes, it engroſſes our whole 
attention, and by doing ſo, prevents ideas 
from occurring, which would have been na- 
turally ſuggeſted by a mere idea of that object, 
becauſe the idea would not have occupied the 
mind ſo much. Many of the obſervations 
which we have already made concerning the 
paſſions, may be eaſily applied to the illuſtra- 
tion of this poſition. To confirm it by a 
ſeparate example, relations of tortures ſome- 


times ſuggeſt a variety of conceptions of dif- 


ferent kinds; but it 1s remarked, that the 
fight .of tortures chills the whole ſoul, and 


produces almoſt a total ſtagnation of thought. 


A PERSON has always ſenſations of thoſe 
objects which belong to his own ſtate and 
condition ; others, who obſerve his ſituation, 
conceive the ſame objects only in idea. Hence 
there ariſes often a great difference between 
the train of thoughts which are raiſed in a 
perſon by the ſenſe of his own ſituation, and 
that train which obſervation of his ſituation 


introduces into the minds of others. The 

thoughts, reflections, and ſentiments of a 

* who actually feels pain or ſickneſs, are 
generally 
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generally different in ſeveral reſpects, from 
thoſe of the perſons who viſit him; theſe often 
engage in converſation, even relating to his 
diſtreſs, into which he can by no means enter. 
Suppoſe a perſon raiſed from meanneſs to 
great proſperity or dignity; his own ſenti- 
ments are very unlike to the reflections of 
ſpectators. The vivacity with which he per- 
ceives it, the force with which it lays hold of 
him by means of the ſenſes, leads him into 


many thoughts which the idea of it has not 


power enough to ſuggeſt to others. But at 
the ſame time it ſcarce at all leads him to 
think of ſome things which moſt readily occur 
to the reſt of the world. The contraſt be- 
tween his preſent and his former ſituation, is 
one of the firſt and moſt natural reflections 
that the world makes: but there are many 
reflections into which the man himſelf runs 


more eaſily and more frequently. His pre- 


ſent ſituation makes ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on him, that he attends chiefly to ſuch ideas 
as are fuitable to it; it excites many agree- 
able paſſions, theſe increaſe his propenſity to 
attend only to agreeable perceptions : his for- 
mer meanneſs is in the main mortifying, and 
therefore the whole of his temper oppoſes his 
running into the contemplation of it. Many 
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regard both the preſent and the paſt ſtate of 
another with great indifference; neither af- 


fects them much, neither raiſes any paſſion ; 


they conſider both without any emotion, 
merely as objects expoſed to their view: theſe 
objects can ſuggeſt ideas to them, only by 
their natural relations to other objects; and 
therefore they run freely into whatever 
thoughts theſe relations ſuggeſt: contrariety 
is one of theſe relations; its force is the 
greater in this caſe, becauſe the oppoſite con- 
ditions belong to the ſame perſon; and by 
means of it, the man's former condition is 
readily brought into view. Some again ob- 
ſerve ſuch a change of fortune happening to 
another, not without ſome emotion. When- 
ever, for inſtance, the idea of it occurs to one 
perſon, it is attended with envy, and this 
paſſion augments its power to ſuggeſt his for- 
mer meanneſs, and turns it when it is ſug- 
geſted, into ſuch a form as makes it ſeem to 
fully or obſcure his preſent. elevation. On 
the contrary, in the mind of the benevolent, 
ſuch good fortune produces joy ; the perſon's 
former obſcurity, by rendering the good for- 
tune. the greater, tends to ſupport and raiſe 
that joy, and therefore finds ready acceſs to 
the mind. „ 


IN 
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Ix a word, the train of ſentiments intro— 
duced by an object, varies conſiderably accord- 
ing as a perſon has himſelf a ſenſation of that 
object, or only obſerves one who has; and 
that both becauſe the immediate effects of 
ſenſations on aſſociation, are different in many 
reſpects from thoſe of ideas, and becaule they 
give riſe to different paſſions and emotions. 
Every one who would give a natural repre- 
ſentation of thoughts and ſentiments, muſt 
attend to this principle: it has therefore a 


near relation to every ſpecies of genius which 


is converſant about characters. It has likewiſe 
a more extenſive influence upon genius: ſen- 
timents ſuggeſted by a man's own ſituation, 
mix with all the exertions of his genius, on 
whatever ſubjects it be employed; and his 
ſituation thus gives it ſome peculiarity, and 
diſtinguiſhes his productions from thoſe of 
another man poſſeſſed of the moſt ſimilar ge- 
nius, but placed in diſſimilar circumſtances. 

TH us aſſociation is ſuſceptible of great va- 
rieties according as it is produced by a ſenſa- 
tion, or by an idea: it is likewiſe ſuſceptible 
of varieties ariſing from other cauſes, which 
we-ſhall next proceed to conſider, 
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192 Of the Combination of PARTI. 


Er. V. 


Of the Combination of the aſſociating Prin- 
ciples. 


HE ſeveral principles of aſſociation 
which have been enumerated, are dif- 
ferent, and ſome of them are very unlike to 
others of them: every perception whatever is 
connected with ſome ideas by ſome of theſe 
principles, and with ſome ideas by other prin- 
ciples; but often alſo a perception is connect- 
ed with another by two or more of theſe 
principles at once. 

Ir was impoſſible to conſider the aſſociat- 
ing principles ſo much ſeparately, as to pre- 


vent many inſtances of this combination from 


occurring in what has been already ſaid, or 
to avoid mentioning ſome of the conſequences 
of it. We have found examples of habit and 
of paſſion concurring with ſome of the rela- 
tions of ideas, in ſuggeſting the ſame thought. 
Different relations of ideas may be combined 
in like manner. A thing which reſembles 
another, may at the ſame time be contiguous 
to it, or be its cauſe, or its effect, Morton, 

relating 
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relating in what manner Piercy's fall deprived 
his troops of courage, ſays, DT 
For from his metal was his party ſteel'd ; 
Which once in him abated; all the reſt 
Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 
And as the thing that's heavy in itſelf, - 
Upon enforcement flies with greateſt ſpeed : 
So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's loſs, - _ 
Lend to this weight ſuch lightneſs with their fear, 
That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming: at their ſafety, 
Fly from the field. (a) 


The ſeveral images os employed; feeel 


lofing its temper ; heavy. things moving. faſter 
than light "things, when they are projected 
with ſufficient force ; arrows flying to a mark z 

have ſuch a degree of reſemblance to the de- 


jection and flight of brave ſoldiers, as is ſuffi- 


cient to render them proper ſimilitudes; but 
in this caſe, they are not ſuggeſted to the 
poet by reſemblance alone; being things em- 
ployed in war, they have al a kind. of vici- 
nity. to what happened in the field of battle; 


the uſe that is made of them | in war, connects 


them with it by a ſpecies of cauſation; and 
therefore they have a ſtronger relation to the 


ſubject deſcribed, than images which r re- 


(a) Second part of Henry IV. a 1, ſcene 3. 
O ſemble 
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194 Of the Combination of PART II. 
ſemble it, though in the moſt perfect man- 
ner. The power of theſe complicated rela- 
tions has hurried on the poet to purſue and to 
accumulate the images, more than is conſiſt- 
ent with perfect ſimplicity and correctneſs. 
Juſtin was led by the ſame co-operation of 
principles, to the choice of the fimilitude by 
which he illuſtrates the effect of the death of 
Epaminondas, on the ſpirit of the Thebans, 
a ſimilitude too remote to have otherwiſe 
come into his mind: © For as, if you break 
off the point of a weapon, you take from 
the reſt of the iron the power of hurting, 
* ſo that General of the Thebans, being taken 
% away, like the point of the weapon, the 
power alſo of the ſtate was deadened (65). 
I is not neceſſary to multiply examples of 
the combination of different affociating quali- 
ties; to conceive this, is not a matter of any 
difficulty. But it will be proper to make an 
obſervation which ſerves to render ſome'of our 
former conclufions more preciſe and determi- 
nate, We could ſcarce avoid mentioning 
contrariety as an aſſociating quality; becaufe 
it ſometimes connects ideas by tfelf, and be- 


(3) Nam ſicuti ak ſt primam aciem prafregeris, reltquo 
ſerro'vim nocendi ſuſtulerts ; fic illo, velut mucrone teli, ab- 
lato duce Thebanorum, rei quoque publicz virea hebetatæ 
ſunt, Hf, ad vi. cap. 8. 

cauſe 
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cauſe often when it is aſſiſted by other rela- 
tions, it is notwithſtanding the chief and 
prevalent relation. But from a review of the 
examples which were given, it will appear, 
that for the moſt part, when contrariety 
unites ideas, it is combined with, ſome other 
relation, One thing, for inſtance, ſuggeſts 
its contrary when both belong to the ſame 
ſubject, in many caſes where it would not 
ſuggeſt it, if they belonged to different ſub- 
Jes. It is when oppoſite fortunes happen 
by a remarkable reverſe, to the ſame perſon, 
that they irreſiſtibly ſuggeſt each other. 
ONE effect of the combination of different 
aſſociating principles, has been often hinted at 
already. 'That combination produces a cloſer 
and ſtronger relation between perceptions, than 
either of the principles alone: one of the 
Perceptions introduces the other with a double 
force, and therefore in preference to thoſe 
which are connected with it only by a ſingle 
tie, | 
Tr1s combination likewiſe contributes 
greatly to the force and extent of genius. 
It ſupplies the imagination with many means 
of apprehending the conceptions for which it 
has occaſion. If a perſon be not affected by 
one of the relations which ſubſiſt between a 
O02. | preſent 
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156. Of the Combination, &c. PART II. 
preſent perception and an idea which ſuits his 
purpoſe, he may be affected by another of 
them. If neither of the relations ſingly have 
force enough to operate upon his imagina- 
tion, they may derive ſufficient force from 
their union, and be able together to lead him 
readily to the diſcovery of ſuch appoſite ma- 
terials as otherwiſe he muſt have miffed. 
Fiss combination contributes not only to 
increaſe the force of genius, but alſo to diver- 
frfy its form. The ſeparate principles of aſſo- 
cation being fo numerous as they are, muſt 
be ſuſceptible of an almoſt infinite number f 
combinations; and every poſſible combina- 
tion of them conſtitutes a new ground ef 
union among perceptions, which will be ſub- 
ſervient to genius. Any preſent Perception 
will fuggeſt a thouſand different ideas to as 
many different perſons, according to the dif- 
ferent aſſociating principles or combinations 
of principles by which they are affected; 
and this will produce a correſpondent diver- 


ty both in the ſubſtance: and in che ſtructure 


-of their Works. 


SECT. 
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Or. VI. 


Of the Modi fications of the efociating Prix. 
| en | 


S the polneiples of e may be 
combined with endleſs variety, ſo each 
principle is ſuſceptible of different forms or 


modifications. This was hinted before; it 


will now be proper to explain it. 

V1ciniTY admits degrees; for objects FR 
not ſuggeſt thoſe only which are properly 
contiguous ; but it admits not any diverſity 


in kind, except what was already taken no- 


tice of, that it may be referred either to place 
or to time. 'But all the other principles of 
afſociation are ſuſceptible of much greatef 


varieties. 
RESEMBLANCE not only takes place in 


different degrees, but alſo is of different 
kinds. The difference is only in degree, when 
the ſame quality of an object is the ground of 
its reſemblance to ſeveral different things: 
one thing may reſemble ſeveral others, in co- 
lour, ſuppoſe; but reſembles them more or 
leſs, according to the different ſnades of that 


colour, which belong to them. Again, the 
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198 Of the Modifications of PART II. . 
difference is only in degree, when it ariſes 


from things poſſeſſing the ſame qualities in 
common, but poſſeſſing more or fewer of 


them. One quality common to two objects, 


forms a real reſemblance between them; but 
the reſemblance is much more perfect when 
they have ſeveral common qualities: all ani- 
mals, or all vegetables, have ſome degree of 
reſemblance; animals or vegetables of the 
ſame claſs, have a greater reſemblance; thoſe 
of the ſame genus, ſtill a greater; the indi- 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies, yet a greater; 
and ſome of the individuals have a much more 
perfect reſemblance than others. 

Bor farther, one thing may reſemble ſeveral 
others, by means of its different qualities; it 
may reſemble ſome by its colour, others by its 
ſmell, others by its figure, others by its ſize: 
each of theſe forms a different kind of reſem- 
blance; for neither the qualities themſelves, 
nor the ſimilitudes ariſing from them, can 
admit compariſon in reſpect of degree. Hence 
any one thing is capable of as many ſorts of 
reſemblance to other things, as it poſſeſſes 
diſtin qualities. It is capable of many 
more. 

IT not only reſembles ſome things by its 
particular, definite, conſtituent qualities, as 
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in the inſtances already given: it may re- 


ſemble other things by ſome general charac- 
ter belonging to ſome of its qualities. Sweet- 
neſs originally and properly belongs to taſtes ; 


but in a figurative ſenſe we ſpeak of ſweet 


colours, {ſweet ſounds, ſweet diſpoſitions; we 


intend to expreſs ſome character common to 


theſe diſtin& qualities, which produces a re- 


ſemblance among them, ſo obvious that it has 


rendered the figure ordinary in all languages, 
if not ſtrictly univerſal. 

A THING may likewiſe reſemble others, by 
a ſort of general appearance reſulting from 
all its qualities, or from ſeveral of them. Of 
this kind are the general likeneſſes which are 
often obſerved between the faces and the airs 
of different perſons. - 


IT may reſemble other things, by bearing 
the ſame relation to ſome object, which they 


bear to the ſame object, or even to kindred 
objects, nay to objects in no way connected; 


by proceeding from the ſame cauſe, or by 


proceeding from a ſimilar cauſe, or by pro- 


ceeding from a totally different cauſe in a 
ſomewhat ſimilar manner; or by producing 
ſimilar effects, or by producing its peculiar 
effects in a ſimilar manner. Reſemblances of 
this ſort, however {light or remote they may 
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200 Of the Modifications of Parr II. 
be thought at firſt ſight, are ſo cloſe and juſt, n 
that they are ſufficient for producing a tran- 
ſition from « one object to another, which can- 
not be reckoned unnatural, even when a per- 
ſon is under the influence of a paſſion : : Baſſanio 


overjoyed at Portia's having accepted his love, 
ſays, | 


Madam, you Have bereft r me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins z 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke _ 
By a beloved Prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleaſed multitude, 
Where every ſomething being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy 
Expreſt, and not expreſt, (4) 


The cauſe. of his joy is compared to o what 


reſembles it in no reſpect except in pro- 
ducing 4 ſimilar « effect upon the mind, a like 
confuſed ſenſation of joy, If that compariſon 
in a perſon! 8 expreſſion. of! his own paſſion, 
yet it will be acknowledged by all, that in a. 
deſcription of that . paſſion, the. compariſon 
would be unexceptionable; and this is a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that the reſemblange is a proper 
ground of aſſociation. The juſtneſs of theſe 

(a) Merchant of Venice, 20 3. ſcene 2. 


forts 
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that they have given riſe to compariſons and 
metaphors which ſhow themſelves to be natu- 
tral by being adopted in all ages and nations: 
it is in ſome of the indirect ways now men- 
tioned, that light reſembles knowlege, joy, 
goodneſs, and perfection; yet light is one of 
the moſt beautiful and natural emblems of all 
theſe. The reſemblance which takes place 
between ſimple perceptions of the ſame claſs, 
between different ſmells, for inſtance, ſeems 
to belong to ſome of the kinds now under 
conſideration. Simple perceptions being void, 
of compoſition, can ſcarce have ſome qualities 
in common, and other qualities which diſtin- 
guiſh them; our notion of their reſemblance 
muſt proceed from their affecting the mind in 
ways, the ſimilarity of which we perceive, 
though we cannot perhaps explain! it, or from 
our preſuming that they proceed from cauſes 
ſomehow cloſely related. 

Ix a word, there is no quality, no relation, 
no action of an object, no point of view in 
' which we can conſider it, but may be the foun- 
dation of a reſemblance between it and ſome 


delicate nature, and yet very obvious and 


can 


ſorts of reſemblance appears farther from this, 


other. The reſemblance is often of a very 


| ſtrong; ; we readily feel it, but ſometimes we 
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can ſcarce at all define whence it ariſes, or of 
what kind it is. 55 
CoNTRARIETY, in the extent in which it is 
generally underſtood, and in which it pro- 
motes aſſociation, is reducible to ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſpecies. By contrariety is ſometimes 
meant only great diverſity, diſſimilitude or 
diſtance; as when bitter is ſaid to be contrary 
to ſweet; and in this ſenſe it admits many 
degrees. In another ſenſe, objects are called 
contrary, when one is only the negation or 
abſence of the other; thus darkneſs and light, 
health and ſickneſs, are contraries (b). Other 
objects are contraries in a ſtill more proper 
ſenſe, as pleaſure and pain, hope and fear, love 
and hatred. Very often the two former of 
theſe kinds of contrariety, and ſometimes all 
the three, run into one another by an eaſy 
gradation: rich and poor are terms of contra- 
riety, but they expreſs, at different times, all 
the three ſpecies of contrariety; poverty ſome- 
times ſignifies only a very inferior degree of 
riches, and then the contrariety is of the firſt 
(3) Cicero takes notice of theſe two kinds, though under 
different names; Contrarium eſt, quod poſitum in genere di- 
verſo, ab eodem cui contrarium eſſe dicitur, plurimum diſtat, 
ut frigus calori, vitæ mors. Diſparatum autem eſt id, quod 
ab aliqua re per oppoſitionem negationis ſeparatur, hoc modo, 


ſapere et non ſapere. De Inwent. Lib. I. But the examples 
which he gives are not appoſite, except in the mere expreſſion. 


kind; 
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kind; ſometimes it denotes total indigence, 
in which caſe the contrariety is of the ſecond 
kind; but if the perſon to whoſe condition 
the word is applied be in debt, the contrariety 
is of the third kind. | 
OBJECTS which, confldered ſimply i in them- 
ſelves, could not be reckoned contraries, yet 
come to be regarded as ſuch, when either 
their cauſes or their effects are contrary in any 
of the ſenſes that have been mentioned. Heat 
and cold are perhaps termed contraries, ra- 
ther on account of the contrariety of their 
cauſes and of their effects, than of any oppo- 
ſition between the two ſenſations themſelves. 
Acids and alkalis, aſtringents and laxatives, 
ſeptics and antiſeptics, are denominated con- 
traries, merely on account of the contrariety 

of ſome of their effects. 
Or co-exiſtence allo there are many different 
modifications. Thoſe qualities which are 
united in any natural whole or individual, are 
in the propereſt ſenſe co- exiſtent; yet they 
are not all co-exiſtent in preciſely the ſame 
degree or manner. The qualities which are 
common to one individual with ſeveral others, 
which together form the character of the ſpe- 
cies, and would be enumerated in a juſt defi- 
nition of 1 it, ſeem to have a co-exiſtence ſome- 
| what 
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what different from thoſe which are peculiar 
to one or a few individuals. Theſe two ſorts 


of qualities influence aſſociation differently: 


a quality of the former ſort moſt readily ſug- 
geſts the idea of the ſpecies; one of the latter 
ſort, the idea of the individual. Some qua- 
lities of the latter ſort are permanent in the 
individual; others are temporary: theſe are, 
at a carficulas time, really as inſeparable from 
it, as thoſe are; yet they can ſcarce be con- 
ſidered as belonging to it by a co-exiſtence 
equally cloſe, though it is ſo ſtrong as very 
readily to produce aſſociation. 

Nor only the eſſential qualities of a ching 


but circumſtances alſo which are not con- 


ſidered as entering into its ſubſtance, may 
acquire a ſort of co-exiſtence with it, which 
ſhall act very powerfully on the imagination. 
Thus whatever belongs to the condition of a 
perſon, his poſſeſſions, his proſpects, all by 


which he is diſtinguiſhed from others, all that 


can render the conception of him more deter- 
minate or more ſtriking, acquire a connexion 
with him, which produces aſſociation. Nay, 
things which have belonged to the ſtate of the 
ſame perſon at different times, as Poverty and 
riches, meanneſs and elevation, acquire, by 
means of their relation to him, a connexion 

with 
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with one another, which there would be an 
apparent impropriety in terming co-exiſtence, 
but which affects the imagination in a man- 
ner perfectly analogous. Whatever is cloſely 
or long connected with a thing, as an adjunct, 
or a concomitant, or belongs to it in any way, 
comes naturally to be conſidered as in ſome 
ſenſe co-exiſtent with it, and they will ſuggeſt 
one another. If we have ſeen a perſon at 
any one time in a remarkable attitude, or 
ſituation, or dreſs, we can ſcarce ever think 
of him without conceiving it alſo. On the 
other hand, a garment, a ring, the moſt tri- 
fling piece of dreſs, will produce a lively con- 


ception of the perſon to whom it belonged. 
Ovid gives us a natural picture of this in 


Pyramus : 


At vero a fanguine tinftam 
Repperit; una duos nox, inquit, perdet amantes; 
E quibus illa fuit longa digniſſima vita. (5) 


SEVERAL diſtinct ſubſtances are often com- 


bined into a ſyſtem; and in that caſe they are 


conſidered as parts of one whole, and are 
united in the imagination by the principle of 
co-exiſtence. An army, a nation, a church, 
is a whole, including ſeveral individuals, ina 


(8) Metamorph, lib, iv. 
manner 
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manner ſimilar to that in which an individual 
includes many different qualities, 

WHAT we have ſaid, does not perhaps 
amount to a complete enumeration of all the 
forms which co-exiſtence aſſumes ; but it ſuf- 
ficiently evinces that this relation does aſſume 
a very great variety of forms. 

IT would not be eaſy to purſue the relation 
of cauſe and effect, through all the forms in 
which it operates on the imagination; but 
many of the principal ones are very obvious. 
What gives exiſtence to any thing, what makes 
any change in it, what influences any of its 
powers or virtues, what contributes to its pre- 
ſervation, or to its deſtruction, a mean for 
anſwering any end, an argument for proving 
any concluſion, a propoſition from which a 
corollary may be deduced, a motive to any ſort 
of conduct; all theſe are called cauſes, but 
plainly in very different ſenſes ; and they all 
are, in the imagination, aſſociated. with their 
ſeveral effects or conſequences. In the ex- 
amples which we have had occaſion to pro- 
duce, moſt of theſe modifications of cauſation 
have occurred. This relation makes a per- 
ception of the cauſe, or of the effect, to in- 
treduce the idea of ts correlative, whether 

oe the 
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the effect be a ſubſtance or a mode, whether 
the cauſe give exiſtence to the effect, or only 
alter it, or in any way affe& it, or have a 
power of affecting it. But the relation has 
greateſt force when it is moſt perfect: a ſer- 
vant will not ſo readily ſuggeſt the idea of 
his maſter, as a ſon that of his father. 
OBJECTS may be connected as cauſe and 
effect, when one of them does not immedi- 
ately produce or influence the other. What 
is, in any of the ſenſes now mentioned, a 
cauſe, is connected not only with its imme- 
diate effects, but alſo with the remoteſt effects 
of any thing produced or affected by it. In 
a ſeries of things where each is the imme- 
diate cauſe of what ſucceeds it, the laſt effect 
really depends upon the firſt cauſe. Some- 
times we are ignorant-of many of the inter- 
mediate ſteps, and regard that as the neareſt, 
which is only a remote cauſe: an ordinary 
man reckons the motion of his hand the im- 
mediate effect of his volition, becauſe he knows 
nothing of the muſcles by which his hand 1s 
moved. But even when we are acquainted 
with the whole chain of cauſes and effects, 
the effect will ſometimes ſuggeſt a remote 
cauſe, without our ever thinking of the inter- 
vening links; or the 'remote cauſe will di- 
realy 
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realy introduce the idea of the effect which 
ſprings from it by the mediation of many fl ſub- 
ordinate cauſes, while to theſe we do not at 
all attend. Thus when there has been one 
among a perſon 8 anceſtors very eminent, 
though at a great diſtance of time, it is natu- 
ral both for the perſon bimſelf and for others 
to direct their thoughts to that one. Horace 
in addreſſing his patron, mentions not his fa- 
ther, but much remoter anceſtors ; ee ok = 


Mzcenas, atavis edite regibus. (c) 
Tyrrhena regum progenies. (d) 


This principle is ſometimes ſo powerful, that 
a WET n finds himſelf diſpoſed to give a fa- 
mily, or even a nation, a name formed from 
that of their founder, many ages after his 
death. Such is the epithet which Virgil gives 
hisc N long a after the time of Romulus; F 


. 43 


-(e) 

As the ſame cauſe ſometimes produces many 
different effects, all theſe effects, however diſ- 
ſimilar, are connected with one another by 
means of their relation to the common cau ſe, 


iii. 


(e) Lib. I. Od. be 
(4) Lib. III. Od. 29, 
, Kireid. Lib. VIII. 
3 and 
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and by virtue of this connexion one of the 
effects will lead us to think of the other. Heat 
and light are both effects of fire; and one 
of them being perceived, naturally ſuggeſts 
the other. Sometimes one effect ſuggeſts the 
idea of the cauſe, and this introduces the idea 
of the other effect. The ſight of a ſon will 
lead us to think of the father, and the thought 
of him will introduce a diſccurſe or enquiry 
concerning his other children. Sometimes 
again one effe will introduce the idea of 
another effect, without firſt ſuggeſting the 
idea of their common cauſe. The ſight of a 
perſon may diſpoſe us to think of a brother, 
without our once thinking of the parents, by 
means of whom they are related to each other. 
In this caſe, it ſeems to be a ſpecies of reſem- 
blance that produces the aſſociation; the two 
effects are like in this particular, that they 
are derived from the ſame cauſe. In like 
manner, when two or more objects are joint 
cauſes of the ſame effects, they are related to 
one another, and the perception of the one 

readily carries the thoughts to the other. 
ORDER, as well as the other relations which 
promote aſſociation, may be diſtinguiſned into 
different ſpecies. 
5 P THERE 
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THERE is an order in place. The or- 
der of things in place may ſeem ſometimes 
to promote aſſociation almoſt only by the in- 
fluence of vicinity, Thus the thinking of 
one of a company, will firſt lead us to think 
of the perſon who ſat contiguous to him, then 
of another who was next to this ſecond, and 
ſo on, till we have gone through the whole 
company in the order in which they happened 
to be placed. Here the order of the perſons, 
by which the imagination is affected, appears 
to be little different from vicinity. But it 
really is ſomewhat different: we may ſup- 
poſe the ſame number of perſons of which 
the company conſiſted, ſtanding together in 
a confuſed crowd: in this ſituation, they may 
be more cloſely contiguous than before; but 
they have not order, and therefoxe one of 
them will not ſo readily ſuggeſt the reſt, nor 
will it be ſo eaſy to recolle& them all. What 
then is the difference between theſe two ſitu- 
ations ? Formerly theſe perſons did compoſe 
a regular figure, now they do not. Order, 
therefore, even of the ſimpleſt kind, includes 
regularity of figure, as well as vicinity; and 
by means of that regularity, order aſſociates 
ideas more ſtrongly than vicinity alone. But 

order 
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order in place often implies more; it ariſes 
from thoſe things or parts of things being 
placed contiguous, which are connected by 
other relations. Thus a number of perſons 
may be placed, not only in ſome regular 
figure, but in a farther order, according to 
their ſex, age, or dignity, In this caſe, the 
aſſociating force of order, is made up of the 
united forces of contiguity, and of the rela- 
tions which the things or parts bear to one 
another, independent of their contiguity, 
The parts of a watch are placed in order, 
when each part is contiguous to thoſe from 
which it receives, and to which it communi- 
cates motion. In conſequence of this, the 
idea of any one part will lead us to conceive 
the part next to it, or to conceive all the parts, 
or will ſuggeſt an idea of the whole, much 
more eaſily and quickly than it could, if we 
only conſidered that part as laid in a heap 
along with the reſt: yet in a heap, the parts 
might have had cloſer contiguity, than in the 
machine. | 

"THERE is likewiſe an order in time. It 
ariſes from placing thoſe things in immediate 
ſucceſſion, which are related by reſemblance; 
cauſation, or any other relation. Succeſſion 
alone would aſſociate the ideas, though their 
P 2 object 
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objects were not otherwiſe related; theſe re- 
lations would aſſociate them, though the things 
had not been ſucceſſive; both being combined 
in order, it muſt have great power to produce 
aſſociation. In a regular proceſſion, perſons 
not only follow one another, but are diſpoſed 
according to their rank and dignity: in con- 
ſequence of this, either the view, or a deſcrip- 
tion of a ſmall part of a proceſſion, is enough 
to enable the imagination to paſs along all the 
other parts, and to take 1n a conception of the 
whole. Succeſſive events are generally con- 
nected as cauſes and effects: when they are, 
they will readily occur to every perſon in the 
order in which they happened, and influenced 
one another ; every narration may ſuggeſt 
examples of this. But when ſucceſſive objects 
happen not to be thus connected, they are 
lightly aſſociated by mere ſucceſſion. In a 
chronological table, events are connected by 
ſucceſſion alone; in a regular hiſtory, by or- 
der; in this laſt caſe, there is a much greater 
union of the parts, than in the former. The 
other relations which, in order, are joined 
with ſucceflion, have ſo conſiderable force, 
that an hiftorian often gives the moſt perfect 
order to his narration, by- bringing together 
events in it, which have a natural connexion, 


though 
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though they did not happen in immediate ſuc- 
ceſſion, and is, without reflection or deſign, 
led to adopt this order. 

THERE is likewiſe what may be called an 
order of nature. This has often a great ana- 
logy-to order in place and in time. It is no 
wonder that it ſhould, fince we conceive all 
things as connected both with place and with 
time. Order in both ſeems to be, in ſome in- 
ſtances, eſtabliſhed by nature; our thoughts 
move eaſily in tracing deſcent, or in following 
the courſe of time, but with difficulty in tra- 
cing aſcent, or in going backward in time. But 
ſtill the ſpecies of order now under conſidera- 
tion, is different from the other two. In 
many caſes, there is a natural order in things 
themſelves: hence one manner of conſidering 
them, is according to order, and another con- 
trary to it; our thoughts muſt proceed in that 
natural order, elſe their progreſs is obſtructed. 
In conceiving a man, our thoughts paſs rea- 
dily from the head downwards ; it is in many 
reſpects the principal part of the body, and 
by it that nouriſhment 1s conveyed, which 
ſuſtains the whole. In conceiving a tree we 
proceed upwards from the root to the ſtem 
and the branches: it is from the firſt that 
theſe latter parts derive their nouriſhment, 

P43 and 
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and by it they are ſupported; there is alſo a 
ſucceſſion in their firſt production, they grow 
up gradually from the root: both theſe cauſes 
have an influence on the courſe of our 
thoughts. In conceiving a houſe, the mind, 
in like manner, naturally aſcends from the 
bottom to the top, and for the ſame reaſons; 
the inferiour parts ſupport the ſuperiour; the 
building proceeds from the foundation up- 
wards: beſides, if we would go into the houſe, 
we muſt aſcend from the ground towards the 
roof; the mind takes the ſame courſe. 
THERE are perhaps ſome caſes in which 


cuſtom alone fixes a certain order; but after 


cuſtom has fixt it, it operates as ſtrongly on 
the mind, as if it had been eſtabliſhed by na- 
ture. Writing from right to left, or from 
left to right, is determined merely by cuſtom ; 
but in conſequence of that cuſtom, an Euro- 
pean finds difficulty in tracing the combina- 
tion of letters in the former direction, and an 
Oriental finds equal difficulty in tracing that 
combination in the latter direction. 
Tu us every one of the aſſociating princi- 
ples aſſumes many different forms; and every 


diſtinct form which any of them can aſſume, 
may be conſidered as a ſeparate relation, and 


necellarily produces a correſpondent peculia- 
PTS | rity 
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rity in the exertion of genius, which is di- 


rected by it. The ſeveral modifications of 
theſe principles muſt contribute both to in- 
creaſe the force, and to diverlify the form of 
genius, in the very ſame ways, as it has been 


already ſhown that the variety of their com- 
binations does. 


SECT. In. 


Of the Predominance of the aſſociatins 
Principles. 


HE obſervations which we have hitherto 
made, ſhow that there muſt be great 
differences and diſſimilitudes in the effects of 
genius; for they lead us to perceive that it may 
proceed from one conception to another in an 
infinite variety of ways. But in order to ex-— 
plain, in what manner the multitude of the 
aſſociating qualities lays a foundation for per- 
manent diverſities of genius, ſome farther ob- 
ſervations will be neceſlary: 

ALL the aſſociating principles have ſome 
degree of force in every man. There is per- 
haps no perſon on whom any one of them has 
no influence at all. But in almoſt every man, 
ſome one of them is predominant: on every 
fubject, a man is apt to follow one relation 
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rather than any other, and to conceive chiefly 
ſuch ideas as are, by that relation, connected 
with the preſent perception. Whence this 
proceeds, is perhaps inexplicable ; it muſt, 
in a great meaſure, be reſolved into original 
differences in the conſtitution of the mind : 
but the thing itſelf is evident in the moſt ſim- 
ple and common inſtances. If different per- 
{ons ſet themſelves to recollect a company, one 
naturally recollects it by running over the 
places occupied by thoſe who compoſed it ; 
another enumerates them according to their 
ſeveral profeſſions, conditions, ages, or ſexes ; 
another according to their reſpective families 
and connexions: in the firſt perſon, vicinity 
or order; in the ſecond, reſemblance; in the 
third, the relation of cauſe and effect, is the 
predominant principle of aſſociation. 

WHEN any object 18 conceived by a perſon, 
all its qualities are in ſome meaſure preſent to 
his view: but in conſequence of original dif- 
ferences in the turn of men's imaginations, 
one man's attention is fixt chiefly on one of 
theſe qualities, and another man's attention 
on a different quality, This is, in many 
caſes, the immediate cauſe of the predomi- 
Nance of one aſſociating principle. The dif- 
ferent qualities of an obje& not only lay a 

5 founda- 
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foundation for a connexion between it and 
different objects, but alſo connect it with thoſe 
different objects by means of different rela- 
tions; and each perſon is affected by that re- 
lation which belongs to the quality on which 
he moſt readily fixes his attention. A few 
perſons can ſcarce engage in a converſation 
on any ſubject, without affording an example 
of this. Whatever it be that is firſt intro- 
duced, almoſt every perſon conſiders it in a 
different point of view, and in conſequence 
of this runs into a different train of thinking 
and a different ſet of reflections. When dia- 
logue is conducted naturally, the ſeveral aſſo- 
ciating qualities by which the ſpeakers are af- 
fected, may be eaſily traced out: each of 
them goes on in a train ſuited to his own turn 
of imagination, and one of them ſometimes 
in a train even oppoſite ta that which is pur- 
ſued by another. By care to preſerve this va- 
riety, dialogue-writing is rendered natural ; 
and it is on account of the difficulty of pre- 

ſerving this variety, that fo few ſucceed in that 
manner of writing. 

AN original conſtitution of mind is not the 
only cauſe of a perſon's being influenced by 
one aſſociating principle more than by others: 
it was formerly obſerved, that this may pro- 
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ceed from habit. But the habit generally 
takes 1ts riſe from an original propenſity to 
follow chiefly one relation ; it always takes 
its riſe from this, when its effects are perma- 
nent. A diverſity in the predominant prin- 
ciple of aſſociation, is often obſervable very 
early in children, previous to the poſſibility 
of their having contracted habits of thinking, 
and muſt therefore be natural. If the origt- 
nal propenſity be weak, it may be over- 
powered by other cauſes : but if it be ſtrong, 
it will frequently exert itſelf; by frequent 
exertion it will beget a habit of being influ- 
enced by it; and by the formation of the 
habit it will be confirmed. Still, therefore, 
the predominance of one aſſociating principle 
or another, is, in moſt caſes at leaſt, ultimately 
reſolvable into an original conſtitution of the 
mind. 

HERE is a direct foundation for a perma- 
nent variety of genius. In ſome man of ge- 
nius or another, each of the aſſociating prin- 
ciples is predominant; and whichever of them 
is, it forms a turn of genius ſuitable to it, and 
different from what the prevalence of any 
other would have produced. Invention in 
different arts and ſciences, is dependent on 
very different relations of perceptions: genius 
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for a particular art or ſcience, will therefore 
be formed by the prevalence of that principle 
of aſſociation which chiefly leads to invention 
in it. In comparing the works of men of ge- 
nius, we may find numberleſs illuſtrations of 
this: we may often find the ſame fact or the 
ſame object prelent to the minds of the philo- 
ſopher, the hiſtorian, the poet, the orator, 
the painter; we may obſerve that it leads each 
of them a different road, or that they paſs 
from it to other ideas by different relations; 
and by attending to theſe, we may be able to 
aſcertain and deſcribe the peculiarity of genius 

in each of them. MOT 
WHAT has been now ſaid of the different 
principles of aſſociation, is equally applicable 
to all the different forms or modifications of 
which it has been ſhown that every one of 
theſe principles is capable. There are various 
kinds of reſefnblance, for inſtance, of contra- 
riety, of cauſation ; one man 1s naturally in- 
fluenced chiefly by one kind, another by ano- 
ther kind; the turn of genius in each is ſuit» 
able to that kind by which he 1s molt affected. 
Hence muſt ariſe many diverſities of genius. 
Whether a perſon paſs from caules to effects, 
or from effects to cauſes, his imagination is 
influenced by the ſame relation : yet all men 
are 
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are not equally fitted for both. In mathema- 
tics, one man is moſt turned for algebra, 
another for geometry. One excells in the 
analytical part of philoſophy, in reſolving 
phenomena into their cauſes, and reducing 
them to general laws ; and another excells in 
explaining the phenomena, in applying ge- 
neral principles to a number of caſes, and in 
accounting for them elegantly and ſucceſſ- 
fully. Many of the falſe ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy which have made a figure in the world, 
certainly diſplay very conſiderable genius, but 
genius of different kinds. Des Cartes de- 
duced his whole philoſophy from a few ge- 
neral principles : he ſhowed a propenſity to 
paſs from cauſes to their effects. Gilbert en- 
deavoured, in a manner not at all deſtitute of 
ingenuity, to reſolve all the phenomena of 
nature into magnetiſm : the prevailing turn 
of his imagination was to proceed from effects 
to cauſes. 

MosT commonly, the great diviſions of ge- 
nius ariſe from the prevalence of one principle 
of aſſociation or another; and the more mi- 


nute varieties from the prevalence of different 


modifications of the ſame principle. Yet theſe 


modifications are ſometimes ſo diſſimilar, that 


the predominance of one or another of them 
produces 
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produces a difference of genius as great as 
could be produced by the predominance of 
principles totally diſtinct. In a mere recital 
of facts, there is ſcarce any room for genius: 
but the true hiſtorian does not confine himſelf 
to ſuch recital; he places facts ih connexion, 
he riſes to the ſources of actions, and he pur- 
ſues them through their conſequences : it 1s 
in this that hiſtorical genius appears; and in 
this the hiſtorian is plainly actuated by the 
relation of cauſe and effect. The ſame actions 
which the hiſtorian relates, may be alſo con- 
ſidered by the philoſopher, their motives at- 
tended to, and concluſions deduced from them, 
concerning the conſtitution of human nature: 
in this he is influenced by the ſame relation 
of cauſe and effect, but by a different ſpecies 
of it; and accordingly he ſhows a kind of ge- 
nius totally diſtin& from that of the hiſtorian, 
I ſhall give an example which 1s ſtill more 
ſtriking. In reducing bodies to regular divi- 
ſions and ſubdiviſions, the natural hiſtorian is 
conducted altogether by che principle of re- 
ſemblance; in adorning a ſubject with ſimiles 
and metaphors, the poet is likewiſe under the 
influence of the principle of reſemblance: 
yet no two ſorts of genius are perhaps more 
different than that for natural hiſtory, and 
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that for poetry, In accounting for the phe- 
nomena of bodies, the plulolopher follows a 
quite different relation, that of cauie and ef- 
fet; but the genius of a natural hiſtorian, 
is much mare akin to philoſophical, than to 
poetical genius. 

Bur farther; Not only the prevalence of 
different forms of the ſame aſſociating prin- 
ciple, is ſufficient for producing very diſſimi- 
lar turns of genius; but alſo one of theſe 
forms only operating in ſomewhat different 
manners, has force enough to mark genius 
with a perceptible peculiarity. An image is 
always connected with a ſubject by reſem- 
blance : but the image may be applied either 
in a compariſon or in a metaphor ; and one 
perſon is led by the turn of his imagination 


chiefly to the uſe of the one, and another per- 


ſon chiefly to the uſe of the other of theſe 
figures. Here a diverſity of genius, ſo conſi- 
derable that it may become in ſome degree 
characteriſtical, ariſes from a very ſmall dif- 
ference in the manner in which two perſons 
paſs from one perception to another by means 
of the very ſame relation, from their only 
paſſing with different degrees of rapidity, and 
conſidering the reſembling. object with diffe- 
rent degrees of deliberation. Nay, though two 
poets 
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poets illuſtrate their ſubjects by the ſame com- 
pariſon, they may diſplay a variety of genius 
by their different manners of purſuing it: 
one is happy at ſetting the main image full in 
view by one bold ſtroke; the other traces the 
likeneſs minutely, and thus introduces ele- 
gance into his work. When differences ſo 
minute in the form of the ſame aſlociating 
principle, and even in the manner of our 
yielding to the ſame form of any of the aſſo- 
ciating principles, can give a peculiar turn to 
the imagination, there muſt evidently be room 
for a prodigious variety in genius. 

We would be apt to take it for granted, 
that the aſſociating force of any relation muſt 
be in proportion to the degree of that relation, 
The more perfect the relation is between two 
perceptions, the more cloſely, we would ex- 
pect, they ſhall be united in the imagination, 
and the more readily ſhall one of them ſuggeſt 
the other. If reſemblance, for inſtance, be 
what gives one perception a tendency to in- 
troduce another, it is natural to think that this 
tendency will be ſtrongeſt when the reſem- 
blance is greateſt. Doubtleſs this is generally 
the caſe : but it is far from holding univer- 
ſally ; there are ſeveral limitations and excep- 
tions, 

Fox 
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For example, Though the relation which 
one object bears to another be very ſtrong, 
yet if it be common, if it be ſuch as that ob- 
je& bears likewiſe to many other objects, it 
will not operate ſo ſtrongly on the imagina- 
tion, as a weaker relation which 1s ſpecial and 
diſtinguiſhing. Number diſtracts the atten- 
tion, and hinders any one of the objects from 
making a ſtriking impreſſion. A nobleman 
attracts leſs notice in a crowd of perſons of his 
own rank, than a man of much lower note, 
would command in a company where he has 


no equal. Singularity is always ſtriking. 


AGAIN ; If it be aſſerted that the ſtronger 
relation will prove the moſt powerful princi- 
ple of aſſociation, the aſſertion muſt be con- 
fined to one form or modification of that 
relation. Of the various forms or modifica- 
tions which, it has been ſhown, every rela- 
tion admits, ſome may be conſidered as 
greater in degree than others: but different 


men are chiefly affected by different modifi- 


cations of a relation; and therefore ſome will 
be moſt affected by a weaker relation, becauſe 
it is of that form from which they are moſt 
ſuſceptible of an impreſſion. Indeed, ſome of 
the peculiarities of genius neceſſarily imply a 
propenſity to be influenced moſt by ſome of 

: the 
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the weaker modifications of the aſſociating 
principles. Poetical genius, for example, ſo 
far as it depends on the force of the principle 
of reſemblance, conſiſts in a propenſity to be 
affected, not by the completeſt reſemblances, 
but by ſuch as are more imperfect. In poeti- 
cal imagery, the reſemblance ought to be 
always juſt, but it is an excellence that it be 
not altogether obvious, and it is neceſlary 
that it be mixt with ſomething of diverſity. 
Any individual is likened, not ſo often to 
another individual of the ſame ſpecies, as to 
one of a different ſpecies, or even to ſome- 
thing totally different in kind : a hero is com- 
pared, not ſo frequently nor ſo beautifully to 
another hero, as to a lion or to the ſun. The 
exact ſimilitudes to which the naturaliſt con- 
fines his attention, have no influence upon 
the poet, and would be a very improper 
foundation for metaphors or compariſons. 

BUT it is further obſervable, That ſome are 
apt to be influenced even by a weak degree of 
any modification of an aſſociating quality, 
rather than by a ſtronger degree of the very 
lame modification. Thus ſome men, on 
whatever ſubject they reaſon, deduce all their 
reaſonings from remote principles, and never 
prove any point by the ſhorteſt and moſt di- 
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rect arguments. There are writers, moſt of 
whoſe images and antitheſes are far-fetched 
and forced. This turn of imagination pro- 
duces a peculiarity of genius, but generally 
ſuch an one as is faulty. A late ingenious 
writer (a) has remarked this peculiarity, that 
ſome are apt to attend chiefly to remote and 
trifling relations of ideas; and he gives a 
very appoſite example of it from Shakeſpear ; 


« Hoſteſs. Thou didſt ſwear to me on a 
parcel-gilt goblet, fitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a ſea-coal 
fire, on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, when 
the Prince broke thy head for likening him to 
a ſinging man of Windſor ; thou didſt ſwear 
to me then, as I was waſhing thy wound, to 
marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. 
Canſt thou deny it ? did not good-wife Keach 
the butcher's wife come in then, and call me 


goſſip Quickly? coming in to borrow a meſs 


of vinegar; telling us ſhe had a good diſh of 
prawns, whereby thou didſt deſire to eat ſome ; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green 
wound; and didſt not thou, when ſhe was 
gone down ſtairs, deſire me to be no more ſo 
familiarity with ſuch poor people, ſaying that 
ere long they ſhould call me Madam? and 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, chap. ſe.” 
1 didſt 
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didſt thou not kiſs me, and bid me fetch thee 


thirty ſhillings ?” (3 

That author accounts for this peculiarity, by 
reſolving it into a want of diſcernment ; but 
this account 18 not altogether ſatisfying. Sups 
poſe remote or ſlightly connected ideas to have 
occurred to a perſon, diſcernment may lead 
him to reje& them, and the want of it may 
prevent his rejecting them, But the queſtion 
remains, Whence comes it that ſuch ideas 
occur to ſome, and not to others? Their oc- 
curring may in ſome meaſure proceed indi- 
rectly from a want of diſcernment: the judg- 
ment of ſome men is ſo ſtrong that it attends 
imagination in all its exertions, and gives it 
an habitual tendency to ſuggeſt only ſuch 
ideas as have a proper connexion with the 
preſent perception; a defect of judgment or 
diſcernment prevents imagination from ac- 


quiring this correctneſs, the want of which 


leaves it at liberty to run into flight and re- 
mote aſſociations. But this is not the princi- 
pal or immediate, far leſs the only cauſe of 
it: its origin muſt be ſought chiefly in the na- 
tural turn of the imagination. If we attend 
to the example juſt now quoted, we ſhall 
find that all the trifling aſſociations contained 
(5) Second part of Henry IV. add 2. ſcene 2. 
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in it, conſiſt in the introduction of a number 


Of circumſtances which have no other con- 


nexion with the ſubject of diſcourſe, but this, 
that they happened in the place and at the 
time to which it refers. The turn of imagi- 
nation which it ſhows, ſeems therefore to 
ariſe merely from vicinity being the prevail- 
ing principle of aſſociation. Mere vicinity 
either in time or in place, is one of the ſlighteſt 
and leaſt important relations, and conſequently 
whenever it is the prevailing relation, it will 
produce a propenſity to trifling aſſociations (c). 


(c) That the prevalence of this relation, is by far the moſt 
common cauſe of trifling aſſociations, may, I believe, be 
affirmed with confidence. If we examine ſeveral inſtances of 
ſuch trifling aſſociations, we ſhall find that they are generally 


formed by mere vicinity. One other inſtance I ſhall give from 
the ſame author. 


Clown. Sir, ſhe came in great with child; and longing 
(ſave your honour's reverence) for ſtew'd prunes ; we had but 
two in the houſe, which at that very inſtant time ſtood, as it 
were, in a fruit-diſh, a diſh of ſome three pence ; (your ho- 
nours have ſeen ſuch diſhes, they are not China diſhes, but 
very good diſhes.) 

Eſcalus, Go to, go to ; no matter for the diſh, Sir. 

Cl:wwn, No indeed, Sir, not of a pin; you are therein in 
the right: but to the point; as I ſay, this Mrs. Z/how, being, 
as I ſay, with child, and being great belly'd, and longing, as 
I ſaid, for prunes ; and having no more in the diſh, as I ſaid; 
Maiter Froth here, this very man, having eaten the reſt, as I 


faid, and, as I ſay, paying for them very honeſtly ; for, as you 


know, Maſter Freth, I could not give you three pence again. 
Froth. No indeed. | 


Clown, Very well ; you being then, if you be remembred, 
cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes. 

Froth. Ay, fo I did indeed. a | 

Clown, Why, very well; I telling you then, if you be re- 
membred, that ſuch a one, and ſuch a one, were paſt cure of 


The 
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The predominance of the principle of reſem- 
blance, when indulged without reſerve, often 
produces a ſimilar propenſity, as in the new 
ſong of new ſimilies. Some of the qualities of 
every thing are leſs important than others; 
they give riſe to none but trivial relations ; a 
propenſity therefore to attend chiefly to ſuch 
qualities, muſt produce trifling aſſociations, 
whatever be the principle to which they be- 
long. It deſerves to be remarked, however, 
that a tendency to conceive 1deas which are 
but remotely connected with the preſent per- 
ception, ſometimes conſtitutes an excellence 
of genius. Some men ſee at one glance, the 
moſt diſtant cauſes and conſequences of things. 


the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept good diet, as I told 


ou. 
Froth. All this 1s true. 
Clown. Why, very well then. 
EJcal. Come, you are a tedious fool; to the purpoſe : what 


was done to £/bow's wife, that he hath cauſe to complain of? 


come to what was done to her. 

Clown, vir, your honour cannot come to that yer. 

Eſcal. No, Sir, I mean it not, 

Clown, Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your honour's leave: 
and I beſeech you, look into Maſter Froth here, Sir, a man of 
fourſcore pound a year: whole father died at Hallowmas, 
Was't not at Halloaumas, Maſter Freth ? 

Froth. All holland eve. | 

Clown, Why, very well ; I hope kere be truths. He, Sir, 
fitting, as I ſay, in a lower chair, Sir: 'twas in the Bunch 
of Grapes, where indeed you have a delight to fit, have you 
not ? ; 

 Froth, ] have ſo, becauſe it is an open room, and good for 
Winter. | 

Clown, Why, very well then: J hope here be truths, 

A Meaſure for Meaſure, act 2, icere 2. 
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This proceeds from an uncommon activity of 
imagination, which enables it to paſs in an 
inſtant through a long ſeries of ideas, fo that 
all the middle fteps are ſcarce attended to, and 
very quickly forgotten, 

THe peculiar form which genius aſſumes, 
depends not on the predominant principle of 
aſſociation alone, but allo on the degree of 
force which all the other principles of aſſoci- 
ation have. There is not any ſubject in which 
invention depends upon, or can be accom- 
pliſhed by only one of theſe principles. In 
every ſubject, there is one leading principle of 
invention; but many other principles, by be- 
ing exerted in ſbordination to that, contribute 
to the invention. Though one aſſociating 
principle be predominant in every man of 
genius, yet all the other principles operate 
along with it. Theſe may be combined in 
very different proportions; and every differ- 
ence in the manner of their combination, or 
in their comparative ſtrength, will produce as 
real, though not ſo remarkable a peculiarity 
of genius, as a difference in the predominant 
principle. In ſuch genius, for inſtance, as 
enables a man to account for the phenomena 
of ihings, the relation of. cauſe and effect is 
the predominant Peine of aſſociation: but 


reſemblance 
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reſemblance alſo muſt have ſome force, other- 
wiſe the ſimilar phenomena, and the analo- 
gous experiments from which general conclu- 
ſions are deducible, cannot be ſuggeſted; order 
muſt have ſome influence, for if the obſerva- 
tions be not properly diſpoſed, they will lead 
to no concluſion : contrariety muſt have ſome 
influence, elſe thoſe contradictory inſtances 
will not occur, which are neceſſary for limit- 
ing the concluſions and giving them preci- 
ſion. Every different proportion which theſe 
principles bear to one another, will ſtamp phi- 
loſophical genius with a peculiar character, 


will adapt it to one particular ſort of ſubjects, 


or will give it a determinate degree of excel- 


lence. In genius of every kind, there is the 


like complication and adjuſtment of aſſociating 
principles. In every individual, genius is like 
an organized body, the form of which ariſes 
from the manner in which the ſeveral mem- 
bers are combined, and is altered by every the 
the ſmalleſt change in the ſize or poſition of 
any one of them. This being the caſe, the 
poſſible arrangements and ſubordinations of all 
the aſſociating principles and their modifica- 


tions, are ſo many that they lay a foundation 


for an endleſs variety of genius, 
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8 E GT. vm. 
Of Flexibility of Imagination. 


| E have now pointed out ſome fixt and 
permanent qualities of the 1magina- 
tion, which are ſufficient for the production 
of a great variety of genius: but before we 
leave this part of the ſubject, it will be pro- 
per to obſerve, that imagination has a certain 
pliableneſs or flexibility, by means of which 
ſtill greater variety is introduced. 
Ax particular turn of imagination does 
not lie in a mere point; it admits ſome lati- 
tude without loſing its characteriſtical pecu- 
liarity. The predominant principle of aſſoci- 
ation may continue the ſame in the main, and 
yet lead into tracks of thought conſiderably 
different: the proportions which the ſeveral 
principles of aſſociation bear to one another, 
may be altered without being wholly deſtroy- 
ed; juſt as the configuration of the features 
may be altered in a face by different paſſions 
or different ſtates of health, and yet that face 
be acknowleged the ſame, and remain clearly 
diſtinguiſhable from every other. In conſe- 
quence of this flexibility, the diſcoveries of 
the ſame perſon, on the ſame ſubject, will be 


very 
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very different at different times. If a perſon 
write his thoughts on a ſubject at different 
periods, the ſentiments, the imagery, the com- 
poſition, the order, will be far from being the 
very ſame. In ſome caſes the difference is ſo 
great, as to ſhow that different aſſociating 
principles, at leaſt very different modifications 
of the ſame principle, have been predominant 
at theſe different periods. 

A TEMPORARY variation in the turn of a 
man's imagination, or in the form of his ge- 
nius, ſometimes ariſes from cauſes as far be- 
yond the reach of our inveſtigation, as many 
of thoſe which produce an alteration in the 
conſtitution of the body, or of thoſe which 
make one ſummer to differ from another. 
But ſuch variation may often be accounted 
for from the influence which habit has upon 
the operations of fancy. 

HAaBiT diſpoſes men to be eaſily affected 
by a relation which they have for ſome time 
been accuſtomed to follow; and it often diſ- 
Poſes them ſo ſtrongly to this, as to make ſome 
other aſſociating principle to prevail for a 
while, above that which is naturally predomi- 
nant. To this effect of habit it is owing, 
that a man, by applying for ſome time to a 
Inbjet which he could ſcarce force himſelf to 


ſtudy 
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ftudy at firſt, comes to enter into it with eaſe. 
From the ſame effect of habit, will ariſe a very 
great degree of that diverſity which has been 
mentioned, in the productions of one man on 
the ſame ſubject, 

HaB1T may contribute to this diverſity in 
another way, and that even without making 
any alteration in the predominant principle 
of aſſociation. Habit makes ſuch 1deas as are 
at the time moſt familiar to us, ruſh more 
readily into the mind, than ſuch as are leſs 
familiar, though theſe latter be equally or 
even more ſtrongly related to the pretent per- 
ception. Many cauſes render different ideas 
moſt familiar to a perſon at different times : 
and as a perception may be conneCted, by 
means of any one aſſociating quality, with a 
thouſand others, that perception will naturally 
ſuggeſt any of theſe which is at preſent moſt 
familiar, provided it be connected with it by 
the relation which has greateſt influence on 
that particular perſon. Other ideas may be 
more ſtrongly connected with it by the ſame 
relation, and would be more readily ſuggeſted 
to a perſon who was not under the power of 
that habit; but with this perſon, the famili- 
arity of the former idea gains it the prefer- 
ence to all others. When on the firſt concep- 

tion 
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tion of a ſubject, certain ideas belonging to it 
occur in this manner, by reaſon of their fami- 


liarity to us, they lead us to ſuch other ideas 


as have the ſtrongeſt relation to them. But 
if the ideas which were firſt ſuggeſted, had 
been different, they would have led us, by the 
ſame principles, into a very different train of 
thinking, and the whole work would have 
born a very diſſimilar aſpect. Thus when a 
perſon ſets out from a place where ſeveral 
roads terminate, a very few ſteps decide which 
of them he takes; and by going on in it, he 
arrives at a place very diſtant from that to 
which he ſhould have been brought by ano- 
ther of the roads iſſuing from the ſame point. 

THrrs flexibility of imagination takes place 
in all men, in ſome degree ; but it takes place 
in ſome men, in a much greater degree than 
in others. No man has an imagination fo 
dull, or an imagination ſo invariably fixt in 
one form, as to be nowiſe affected by habit or 
other occaſional cauſes : but there are two ſorts 
of perſons, who are diſpoſed to be moſt affected 
by theſe, Firſt, they whoſe genius is not very 
great, nor ſtrongly marked with any pecu- 
liarity. It is on this account eaſily turned 
out of its direction by accidental cauſes, and 
cagerly lays hold of the aſſiſtance which may 


be 
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be derived from their operation. . Secondly, 
they whoſe genius is uncommonly ſtrong and 
lively. In theſe the ſame effect is produced 
by a very different cauſe : the vigour and ac- 
tivity of their aſſociating powers, beſtows 
great delicacy and ſenſibility upon their ima- 
ginations, and renders them ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong impreſſions from any temporary cauſes; 
they feel the force of every ſuch cauſe, and 
receive a tranſient form or tincture from it. 
The productions of theſe two different ſorts 
of perſons, bear marks of the different cauſes 
from which the flexibility of their fancies 
ſprings. The works of the former have no 
common character, but are almoſt as unlike 
to one another as to the works of a different 
perſon ; but through all the works of the lat- 
ter, notwithſtanding their varieties, there runs 
a certain peculiarity, which ſhows that they 
had the ſame author. | | 
IT has been often obſerved, that the dif- 

ferent works of men of genius ſometimes dif- 
fer very much in the degree of their perfec- 
tion. This may ſometimes ariſe from the 
ſubjects not being equally adapted to their abi- 
lities. But in many caſes it happens, that a 
perſon will at one time very ſucceſsfully pro- 
ſecute a ſubje& which he has often attempted 

in 
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in vain before, or accompliſh a diſcovery by 
accident, which has eluded many profeſled in- 
veſtigations. This may frequently be ac- 
counted for from the principles juſt now eſta- 

bliſhed. Habit, or ſome other incidental cauſe, 
gives the fancy at one time a turn, which we 
do not reflect upon, but which prepares it for 
attaining a certain diſcovery ; and that either 
by rendering an idea familiar, which is ſub- 
ſervient to that diſcovery, or by diſpoling it 
to follow the relation which leads moſt natu- 
rally to the diſcovery. At another time, the 
ſame cauſe gives the mind ſo ſtrong a propen- 
ſity to attend to an idea, or to follow a rela- 
tion which draws us off from the proper track, 
and obſtructs the invention, that no efforts 
can conquer it. When the appearance ariſes 
not from this cauſe, it may often be aſcribed 
to the inequalities which are incident to the 
vigour of genius in the ſame man at different 
times, and which may be in ſome meaſure 
accounted for from the obſervations that have 
been formerly made. Though the principles 
of aſſociation be never perhaps entirely dor- 
mant or impotent, yet they are not, in any 
any man, alike prone to exert themſelves, or 
fit for acting with the ſame force, at all ſeaſons. 
Sometimes they are active, and ready to run 
from 
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from any idea that occurs, through a long 
train of other ideas related to it, without a 
poſſibility of our reſiſting their influence, or 
cooling the ardour which their activity in- 


ſpires. When the imagination is in this ſtate, 


and is at the ſame time impreſſed with a ſtrong 
view of a particular end, genius is extenſive 
and vigorous, and can with eaſe perfect in- 
ventions, as by a lucky and unaccountable hit, 


in purſuing which it has formerly toiled in 


vain, To produce this vigour and alertneſs 
of invention, it is neceſſary that there be ſome 
preſent perception connected with many 
others, from which it may ſet out; that the 
aſſociating principle to which that connexion 
correſponds, be ſtrong ; that the mind be not 
deeply engaged in any other train of thinking 
which would lead off from this track; and 


that we have a ſtrong aſſociation of the de- 
ſign. If any of theſe conditions be wanting, 


that alertneſs will be obſtructed. It ſome- 
times is obſtructed to a very great degree ; 
fancy is depreſſed, the power of aſſociation 
ſeems to be ſuſpended, or if it at all exert it- 
ſelf, it is only in trifling, unmeaning excur- 
ſions; it is too feeble to keep the deſign in 


view, and is continually allowing us to quit 


the road which would lead us forward to a 
valuable 
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valuable invention, While this debility of 
imagination continues, it throws genius into 
a ſtate of languor. It enters on its work with- 
out ſufficient ardour; it is ſluggiſh, and can 
make no progreſs in it; it ſuggeſts no ideas, 
or but few that are conducive to its intention; 
and all our efforts to exert it are unſucceſsful. 
We cannot call up ideas, as it were, by name, 
we can only caſt ourſelves into the roads in 
which they are likelieſt to occur; and if fancy 
be not powerful enough to bring them into 
view, we mult remain without them. This 
accounts, in a great meaſure, for the common 
obſervation, that moſt uſeful inventions have 
been made by accident, often when men were 
in ſearch of ſomething elſe. This ſhows us 
likewiſe, why the greateſt geniuſes ſometimes 
fink below themſelves, and fail in undertak- 
ings in which at another time they would 
have eaſily ſucceeded. It is as impoſſible, 
during theſe unfavourable turns of genius, to 
ſupply its defects by application, as it is for 
application to produce genius in thoſe who 
naturally want it. The force and ſplendour 
of imagination throw a luſtre on the pro- 
duCtions of real genius, which renders them 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the lifeleſs and 
inſipid productions of unanimated induſtry. 
| Diligence 
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Diligence and acquired abilities may aſſiſt or 
improve genius, but it is only a vigorous ima- 
gination that can produce it. Whenever mere 
labour is ſubſtituted in the place of this, it 
can but mimic genius: the work will always 
bear evident traces of unnatural force and auk- 
ward ſtraining. 
Tx flexibility of the human imagination 
appears not only in a perſon's attempts on 
the ſame ſubject: in ſome men's efforts on 
different ſubjects, it appears very remarkably. 
There are men in whom one aſſociating prin- 
ciple ſeems to be predominant when they are 
engaged in ſome ſubjects, and a totally differ- 
ent principle when they apply to ſubjects of 
another kind. Whatever be their preſent ſub- 
ject, their minds adapt themſelves in an in- 
ſtant to it, and are prepared to yield them- 
ſelves wholly up to thoſe relations which be- 
long to that ſubject, and by means of which 
diſcoveries may be made in it. It is not eaſy 
to explain all the cauſes from which this ſort 
of flexibility ariſes; perhaps it is in ſome 
meaſure unaccountable: but there is one cauſe 
to which it is often owing. Every work in 
which genius can be employed, has a parti- 
cular deſign or end. True genius always fits 
a man for forming a lively and permanent 
2 concep- 
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conception of the deſign, ſuch a conception 
of it as may make all his thoughts to move 
in ſubſervience to it. An uncommon vigour 
and delicacy of the aſſociating principles will 
enable a man to conceive many diffimilar de- 
ſigns, with all the vivacity which is requiſite 
for making any one of them dwell on the 
imagination. Its nature gives a temporary 
bent to the mind. It infuſes great activity 
into thoſe aſſociating principles, by our fol- 
lowing of which it may be promoted. Theſe 
principles are not, perhaps, naturally predo- 
minant in the perſon; the perception of a 
different deſign would have rendered a quite 
different principle predominant: but theſe 
have naturally ſo great a degree of ſtrength, 
that, with the aſſiſtance which they receive from 
the deſign, they can be made to prevail, and 
to regulate, for ſome time, all the exertions 
of the imagination, In ſome men, a capacity 
of being ſtrongly affected with the view of 
any particular deſign, and a pliancy of fancy 
confequent on this, are ſo great, that their ge- 
nius ſeems to be almoſt equally adapted to the 
molt oppoſite ſubjects. There have been per- 
ſons who were at once inventors in matters of 
ſcience, and originals in the arts. In mimics 

this pliancy of fancy appears in a very great 
; R | degree, 
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degree, though it be employed in an inferiour 


province. Wherever it is poſſeſſed, a per- 


ſon's thoughts are wholly moulded by the. pre- 
ſent deſign; he loſes ſight of himſelf, and is 
perfectly trans formed into the character which 
he wants to aſſume. Thus as a fitneſs for 
being ſtrongly impreſſed by a deſign, beſtows 
regularity on genius, ſo a capacity of being 
equally impreſſed by diſſimilar deſigns, gives 
a great variety and compaſs to the genius of a 
particular perſon. 

We have now endeavoured to diſcover the 
ſources of the varieties of genius, ſo far as 


they he in the peculiarities of the imagina- 


tion. If none of the aſſociating principles be 
ſtrong, there can be no genius. If one be re- 
markably vigorous in compariſon with the 
reſt, genius will be fixt to one ſort of ſubjects 
ſuited to that principle. If all of them be 
very vigorous, the perception of a particular 
deſign will have force enough to give any one 
of them a temporary prevalence; and by this 
means genius will have great compaſs, its ex- 
ertions will be ſuſceptible of great variety. In 
proportion to the degree of variety of which 
genius is thus ſuſceptible, it will approach the 
nearer to univerſality, _ 


Bur 
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Bur though the varieties which belorig to 
imagination, evidently produce many diver— 
ſities of genius, we ſhall never be able to ac- 
count for all its diverſities by attending only 
to the imagination; for imagination alone is 
not ſufficient for compleating any work of ge- 
nius. In all its perfect exertions, it derives 
aid from other faculties, the varieties of which 
muſt contribute ſomewhat to the ſeveral forms 
which it aſſumes. The faculties from which 
imagination receives aſſiſtance, are ſenſe, me- 
mory, and judgment. An enquiry into the 
varieties of which the firſt of theſe is capable, 
would give us little light: the varieties inci- 
dent to the two laſt, it will be of importance 
to examine. The varieties of memory bear 
the neareſt analogy to thoſe of imagination, 
and for that reaſon it will be natural firſt to 
explain them; 


| . 
of the varieties of Memory, and ods mr 
C 


MIL is employed either in retain- 
T ing ſingle perceptions, or ih preſerv- 
ing the order and connexion -of different 
perceptions. It is ſuſceptible of conſiderable 
varieties in reſpect of both theſe exertions. 
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Evk RV perception retained by memory, de- 
cays by length of time. As diftant objects 
look fainter and ſmaller to the eye, and as 
diſtant ſounds ſtrike the ear more feebly, than 
ſuch as are near; ſo the remembrance of things 
paſt grows weaker in proportion to the time 
which has elapſed ſince they were preſent; 
and at laſt every trace of them is obliterated. 
But ſome perceptions decay much more {lowly 
than others. While one perception 1s for- 
gotten as ſoon as it is received, the remem- 
brance of another is firm and permanent for 
many years. The general principles on which 
the permanence of remembrance depends, are 
very ſimple. 

IT may be eſtabliſhed as a principle, that 
thoſe perceptions are moſt firmly and perma- 
nently remembered, which were, ſtrongeſt at 
firſt. A ſtrong perception, Iike a deep ſhade 
of colouring, ſeems to decay more ſlowly than 
one that is faint and delicate; and though it 


ſhould decay as faſt, it would be longer be- 


fore it were effaced. The particular caſes 
reducible to this general principle, are very 
numerous; and they are all experiments 
ſerving to confirm it. They are chiefly the 


following. 


TAE 
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Tux perceptions of ſenſe are always ſtronger 
than any ideas which we can form; and ac- 
cordingly what we have perceived by our 
ſenſes, is better remembered than what we 
have only heard or read of. The percep- 
tions of ſome of the ſenſes, are ſtronger and 
more ſtriking than thoſe of other ſenſes; and 
in conſequence of that they fix themſelves 
more durably in the memory. Of all our 
perceptions, pleaſure and pain are thoſe which 
affect us moſt deeply; and the objects which 
produce them, lay faſteſt hold of the memory: 
we often hear men give it as a reaſon for their 
never being able to forget one thing, that it 
affected them much; and give it as a reaſon 
for their having no remembrance of another 
thing, that it did not at all intereſt them. ( 

SOME degree of attention is neceſſary for 
our perceiving objects at all; ſounds often 
ſtrike the ear without being heard, things are 
often full in our view without being ſeen; 
the whole attention of the ſoul is otherwiſe 
engaged. By beſtowing attention, the mind 
as it were embraces the objects exhibited to it, 

(a) Siquas res in vita videmus parvas, uſitatas, quotidianat, 
eas meminiſſe non ſolemus : propterea quod nulla niſi nova, 
aut admirabili re commovetur animus. At fi quid videmus aut 


audimus egregie turpe, aut honeſtum, inuſitatum, magnum, 
incredibile, ridiculum, id diu meminiſſe conſuevimus. Ad 


Heres, lib. iii. 
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and lays itſelf open to a ſtrong impreſſion 
from them, which makes them both affect it 
much while they are preſent, and keep firm 
poſſeſſion of the memory afterwards. The 
length of time for which attention is beſtowed, 
as well as the cloſeneſs of the attention, ren- 
ders our perception of an object the ſtronger ; 
and it renders the remembrance of it propor- 
tionably the more laſting (5). In like man- 
ner, by returning often to the contemplation 
of an object, we learn to conceive it vigorouſly, 
and the remembrance of it becomes clear and 
permanent: a perception which has ſeldom 
affected the ſenſes, is quickly obliterated from 
the memory; light and colours are totally 


forgotten by thoſe who have early loſt their 


ſight : but ſuch perceptions as are repeated 
every day, never quit their hold of the me- 
mory ; by the attention beſtowed upon them 
as often as they recur, they are preſerved in 
their original ſtrength, without _ time 
even to begin to decay. ; 

IT 1s obſerved, that every thine. IS well 


remembered, which is impreſſed on the mind 


(000 Nec dubium eſt, quin plurimum in hac parte valeat 
mentis intent io, et velut acies luminum a proſpectu rerum 


quas intuetur, non averſa. Unde accidit, ut quæ per plures 


dies ſcribimus ediſcendi cauſa, cogitatione ipſa earns 
Eur. Lat. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. | 


when 
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when free and diſengaged (c). This is one 
of the circumſtances which render the morn- 
ing favourable to ſtudy (d). On this account 
we retain through life, what we learn in child- 
hood and early youth (e). When the mind is 
already occupied by one object, an effort is 
neceſſary to draw it off from that object; this 
effort weakens the application with which we 
attend to the ſucceeding object: the former 
object ſtill attracts ſome part of our attention, 
and thus farther weakens our conception of 
the other. But a diſengaged mind beſtows 


its whole attention on the object that is pre- 


ſented to it, and conceives it with great viva- 
city. Thus alſo, a thing is well remembered, 
when the mind is, for ſome time after having 
perceived it, occupied by no new object (/): 
in this caſe there is room for continued, as 
well as cloſe, attention, which ſtrengthens 
the impreſſion on the ſenſes, and, in conſe- 


(e) Plurimum conferre——animum cogitationibus aliis 
liberum. Quit. {zft. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 

(A4) Kæ Name Eα ανινοαẽ Wo” (TAC, 31g ev ben chro- terry 
vt krν,0 Rr jw, bur iTs de d T6 TANG ati» 
TUYNKEVQL» APIZTOT, p NH. X. E. : 5:4 

(e) Quæ acciderunt in pueritia, meminimus optime ſæpe. 
Ad Heren. lib. iii. | | | | 

(F) Aliz inſtantiæ dabunt hanc alteram ſpeciem ; ut que 
maxime imprimuntur a mente pura, et minus præoccupata 
ante vel poſt ; veluti quæ diſcuntur in pueritia, aut quæ com- 
mentamur ante ſomnum, etiam primæ quæque rerum vices; 


magis hæreant in memoria. VERKULAM. New, Org. lib. II. 


aph. 26. | 
quence 
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quence of that, upon the memory. Pre-ex- 
pectation likewiſe renders the remembrance 
of an object durable: it rouſes the attention, 
it puts the mind in a proper diſpoſition for 
beſtowing attention, it invigorates our con- 
eeption of the object (g). It is from experi- 
ence of theſe effects of pre- expectation, that 
perſons who wiſh us to be much affected with 
what they communicate, raiſe our curiolity, 
delay ſatisfying it, and render us as impatient 
as they can. | 

ONCE more, we remember that beſt, which 
we underſtand moſt perfectly. What we un- 
derſtand, ſtrikes us with its whole force: of 
what we underſtand imperfectly, it is only 
the part underſtood, that makes apy impreſ- 
fion on us; of the reſt we have no perception; 
even that part makes but a faint impreflion ; 
it would acquire additional force from its 


connexion with the other parts, if the whole 


were underſtood. 
IN all theſe inſtances it appears, that per- 


ceptions originally ſtrong, are moſt firmly 
remembered, 2 OS 


(g) Aliz denique inſtantiæ dabunt hanc alteram fpeciem ; 
ut quz expectantur, et attentionem excitant, melius hæreant, 
quam quz prætervolant. Itaque fi ſcriptum aliquod vicies 
8388 non tam facile illud memoriter diſces, quam ſi 

lud legas decies, tentando interim illud recitare, et abi de- 
eit memoria, inſpiciendo librum. VIX VI AM. Ibid. 


MEMORY 
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MEMORY preſerves the order and con- 
nexion of perceptions, as well as the percep- 
tions themſelves. If it did not, we could re- 
tain only ſimple perceptions. Every complex 
object conſiſts of ſeveral parts united together 
in a certain manner; memory retains not 
only all the parts, but alſo the manner in 
which they are united. It retains the latter 
ſo firmly, that we do not naturally attend to 
the diſtinction of the parts which compoſe a 
whole. It is almoſt only the philoſopher that 
thinks of enumerating them; and in order to 
enumerate them, he muſt ſet himſelf pur- 
poſely to analyſe and decompound his idea of 
the whole. Different wholes are connected 
in nature by various relations; theſe relations 
are obſerved when the things are exhibited to 
our ſenſes; and the real obſerved relations of 
things are retained by the memory. As it is 
by co-exiſtence, that the parts of the ſame 
whole are united, ſo it is by vicinity, cauſa- 
tion, and order, that different wholes are con- 
nected in nature, and, in confequence of the 
_ obſervation of this, afterwards tied together 
in the memory. 


IN every caſe of ſtrong and exact remem- 
brance, we have a clear perception of the 
connex1ons of things, as well as cif the things 

4 them- 
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themſelves, Things which are in the memory 
together, do not lie in confuſion, but form 
diſtinct images, and are beheld in their juſt 
proportions. It is this property of memory, 
that enables imagination to introduce into its 
works, entire ſcenes of real hiſtory, or large 
parts of nature, which we have actually ob- 
ferved. The introduction of theſe not only 
aflifts the operation of imagination, and lef- 
ſens its labour, but likewiſe contributes to the 
excellence of its productions. Shakeſpeare's 
deſcription of Dover cliff, may ſerve as an 
example of the advantage to which genius 
can turn this exercife of memory; 88 


Come on, Sir, here 5 the place-rſtand ill How 
e a 

And dizzy * tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! A 

The crows and choughs, that wing the mid-way air, 

Show ſcarce ſo grofs as beetles. Half-way down 

Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadfut trade ! 

Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall kx 0 bark; 

Diminiſhed to her cock; her cock a buoy | 

Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge 

That on th' unnumbred idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard ſo high (S). 3 1 


0 King Lear, act 4. hs 55.5. =o D 
Many 
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Many. deſcriptions and relations which are 
introduced into poetry, as if they were the 
creation of fancy, are really copied from me- 
mory. Jo have recourſe, in this manner, to 
memory, contributes greatly to beftow- rich- 
neſs and variety on the works of genius: for 
no imagination has force enough to diverſify 
ſcenes feigned by itſelf, in ſo great a degree 
as objects and events are diverſified in nature. 
Some painters, inſtead of imitating nature, 
draw almoſt all their figures from a general 
idea which they have formed to themſelves. 
The 'conſequence is, that a ſameneſs runs 
through all their works; they repreſent not 
that endleſs: variety which attention to nature 
would have ſuggeſted to them. Anthony 
Tempeſta and Peter Teſta are taken notice of 
as faulty in this way. On the other hand, it 
is obſerved that attention to the real varieties 
of nature, has introduced great variety into 
the works of Salvator Roſa, except in one 
particular, the legs of his figures, which are 
copied not from nature, but from an idea of 
his own, and which for this reaſon, though 
well drawn, are too ſimilar, 5 

Tus memory, by retaining the real con- 
nex1ons of things, gives us a diſtinct and en- 
fire perception of theſe things, when they are 
rs all 
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all actually preſent to our view. But it muſt 
be remarked further, That when one of the 
things only is in view, the reſt may be brought 
to our remembrance, by means of their con- 
nexion with it, preſerved by memory. When 
we think of one part of a machine, it ſuggeſts 


the other parts, and the form of the whole, 


When we think of one object in a complex 
ſcene, it bring the reſt into our view. When 
memory preſents one event, this leads us to 


think of the other events which were con- 


nected with it, and to conceive them in their 
proper order. The remembrance of many 
periods of a diſcourſe-or of a great number of 
verſes, is often revived by the ſingle word 


with which they begin (i). Thus ideas are in- 


troduced by others with which they are con- 
neQed in the memory, in the very ſame man- 
ner as it has been already ſhown that they are 
introduced by thoſe with which they are aſſo- 
ciated in the imagination. It ts obſervable 
too that the connexions retained by memory, 
are the ſame with fome of the relations by 
which ideas are aſſociated in the imagination. 
On theſe accounts, the exertions of theſe two 


_ faculties are often very analogous, and ſome- 


% Nam etiam excidentes, unius admonitione verbi in me- 
moriam reponuntur. Q. J. Oras. lib. ai. cap. 2. 


times 
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times not diſtinguiſhable except by the perſon 
himſelf. When things are connected in the 
mind by vicinity, co-exiſtence, cauſation, or 
order, in the manner in which we have actu- 
ally obſerved them, and when at the ſame 
time we have a conviction of our having ob- 
ſerved them thus connected, the exhibition 
not only of the things themſelves, but allo of 
their connexions, is properly aſcribed to me- 
mory. When theſe relations are heſtowed 
upon things to which they may belong, but 
which we have never actually obſerved united 
by them ; when at leaſt we have forgotten 
that we had obſerved the things placed in theſe 
relations; or when we join things together, 
not by theſe relations, but on account of their 
reſemblance or their contrariety; in all theſe 
caſes, things are properly ſaid to be aflociated 
in the imagination, not conjoined in the me- 
mory. For example, when a perſon gives a 
minute deſcription of a country which he has 
lately ſeen, or relates a ſeries of events which 
he has witneſſed or learned from hiſtory, the 
whole is owing to the exerciſe of memory 5, 
imagination has no ſhare in it. If he illuſ- 
trate any part of his recital by a compariſon 
with reſembling objects, or enliven it by con- 
traſts ; or if he have forgotten part of the ob- 

: jects, 
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jects, and ſupply the defect which this would 
occaſion in his ſtory, by putting in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as are conſiſtent with the other 
Parts; then he exerciſes 1 imagination as really, 


though not in ſo great a degree, as he who 
contrives any of the imaginary trains of events 


or ſcenes of action, which are common with 
poets and writers of romance. | 
As the exertions of memory retaining the 


connexions of things, and the exertions of 
imagination, are thus analogous, ſo it is far- 


ther obſervable, that they are almoſt always 
neceſſarily intermingled. Sometimes imagi- 
nation takes the lead, and memory acts in 
ſubordination to it: how far, and in what 
Ways, was explained formerly (0. Let us 


now take notice, in what manner imagination 


is exerciſed when it acts in ſubordination to 


memory. In exhibiting any one thing which 
we have obſerved, or a number of things in 
their obſerved order, memory alone is ex- 


erted. But from theſe we often paſs to other 


things, connected with them not by an order 
really obſerved, but by ſome other ties: in 


this caſe the tranſition is made by the i imagi- 


nation. The things to which this tranſition 


is made, are diſtinctly remembered; and 


—— 


(#) Part I, ſect. 5. e 
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while we dwell on them, memory 1s the only 
faculty employed in conceiving them. It is 
when we leave theſe, and paſs to others not 
connected with them in our experience, that 
imagination 1s again exerted. We never can 
have a long train of thoughts, or carry on a 
long converſation, even relating to the mereſt 
matters of fact, wholly by the ſuggeſtions of 
memory, without any aid from imagination. 
If this faculty did not interpoſe, and give us 
a new impulſe, our thoughts would quickly 
ſtagnate, our converſation would fail, we 
ſhould be ſtrictly confined to one ſubject, at 
leaſt to ſuch groupes of objects and ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſive events, as we have obſerved really con- 
joined in nature. Thus, as it was formerly 
ſhown on the. one hand, that memory aſſiſts 
imagination 1n all works of genius, ſo on the 
other hand memory receives great aſſiſtance 
from imagination, in moſt of its operations. 
What has been ſaid on this point, will enable 
us in ſome meaſure to conceive, how imagi- 
nation, and conſequently genius, enters into 
a ſpecies of compoſition from which many 
have totally excluded it, the writing of hiſ- 
tory. By what has been ſaid, we are led 
likewiſe to make a remark which regards ge- 
nius of every kind, That our remembrance 


of 
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of the real connexions of things, multiplies 
the ties by which ideas are united in our 
minds; and conſequently multiplies both the 
roads by which we may be led to the concep- 
tion of ſuch ideas as we have occaſion for, 
and the combinations into which the relations 
of ideas may be formed: and how much theſe 
circumſtances contribute both to the compaſs 
and to the variety of genius, has been ſuffici- 
ently explained already. 

Tux fitneſs which both the connexions of 
things retained by memory and their relations 
in the imagination, have for cauſing one bring 
others into our view, contributes much to the 
ſtrength and perfection of remembrance. 
Without this, the exerciſe of memory would 
be much more difficult than it is: for our re- 
membering any ſeries of thoughts, it would 
be neceſſary to impreſs them all vigorouſly on 
the mind ; if any of them were faint, it would 
neceſſarily be forgotten. But becauſe one 
1dea introduces others connected with it, we 
may ſometimes remember many, by gaining 
a ſtrong perception of a few : the relation of 
the many to the few, will be ſufficient for 
calling them to mind, though they themſelves 
be but weakly remembered. 


6 Nav 
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Nay farther ; one perception. may become 


ſtrong by being connected with another. This 


obſervation is neceſſary for giving the juſt 
extent to a principle formerly laid down, 
That the firmneſs with which ſeparate objects 
are remembered; is in proportiori to the 
ſtrength of our original perceptions of theſe 
objects. This principle will appear liable to 
many exceptions, if it be not remarked, that 
though a perception was not itſelf ſtrong at 
firſt, yet if it was connected with a ſtrong 
perception, it is well remembered by means 
of that connexion. A ſtrong perception com- 
municates ſtrength to other perceptions con- 
nected with it; and in conſequence of this 
communication, they imprint themſelves as 
deeply on the memory as if they had had in- 
herent ſtrength. Beſides, the ſtrong percep- 
tion will frequently recur to our view; and 
as often as it occurs, it will readily Hock 
ſuch as are connected with it; it will commu- 
nicate ſtrength to them, and make them to 
be conceived with force and vivacity. On 
this account alſo, if the idea of an objec 
comes, at any of its appearances in the me- 
mory, to be connected with another that is 
ſtrong, it will derive ſtrength from this latter, 
and in conſequence of this be vigorouſly re- 

8 membered, 
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membered, though the objects had no con- 
nexion when they were originally perceived 
by the ſenſes. The truth of theſe obſerva- 
tions appears in many inſtances. It was to 
aſſiſt the introduction of ideas by the force of 
ſenhble ſigns, that the ancient orators uſed 
images in the artificial memory (I). We 
often hear perſons aſſign as a reaſon for their 
retaining a thing ſtrongly, ſome affecting pe- 
culiarity in their circumſtances when they 
firſt became acquainted with it, which has 
united itſelf inſeparably to it, and rendered 
it impoſſible for them to forget it. We ſome- 
times want a perſon to recollect a particular 
occurrence; we affirm again and again that 
he was preſent at it; but he can remember 
nothing of it: we mention ſomething which 
happened at the ſame time, or was otherwiſe 
connected with it; he remembers this diſ- 
: (J) Vidit autem hoc prudenter ſive Simonides, ſive alius 
quis invenit, ea maxime animis effingi noſtris, quæ efſent a 


Jenfu tradita, atque impreſſa: acerrimum autem ex omnibus 
noſtris ſenſibus eſſe nl vidend1 : quare facillime animo 
teneri poſſe ea, quæ perciperentur auribus, aut cogitatione, 
ſi etiam oculorum commendatione animis traderentur, ut res 
cæcas, et ab adſpecius judicio remotas, conformatio quædam, 
et imago, et ſigura ita notaret, ut ea quæ cogitando complecbi 
non poſſemus, intuendo quaſi teneremus. Cic. de Oratore, 
lib. ii. Aliz autem inſtantiæ dabunt hanc alteram ſpeciem; 
ut quicquid deducat intellectuale ad feriendum ſenſum (quæ 
ratio etiam præcipue viget in artificiali memoria) juvet me- 
moriam. VERULAM. Nev, Org. Ibid. See alſo, De Augm. 
Scientiarum, lib, v. cap. 5. 


tinctly; 
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tinctly; the remembrance of it revives his 
remembrance of that occurrence, beſtows vi- 
vacity upon it, and renders it clearly percep- 
tible. If we have a high ſenſe of the impor- 
tance of any ſubject, that ſenſe makes every 
thing related to this ſubject, to be ſtrongly 
remembered. The reaſon and the efficacy of 
puniſhments depend very much on the prin= 
ciple now under conſideration ; the remem- 
brance of the pain or ſhame preſerves the re- 
membrance of the fault, and by conſtantly 
attending it, produces conſtant averſion to 
the repetition of the fault, and care to avoid 
it. We do not ealily forget any thing related 
to a perſon whom we love. What excites 
deſire, admiration, joy, fear, ſorrow, or in 
general any ſtrong paſſion, is firmly remem- 
bered ; the paſſion communicates force both 

to the ſenſation and to the idea of the object 
by which it was excited (7). 

Wk are not always wholly paſſive in the 
exerciſe of memory ; we can make efforts to 
remember what does not caſt up to us readily 
and of its own accord. This voluntary exer- 

tion of memory, is called recollection. As 
(m) Aliæ inſtantiæ dabunt hanc alteram ſpeciem ; ut que 
faciunt impreſſionem in affectu forti, incutientes ſcilicet me- 


tum, admirationem, pudorem, delectationem, juvent memo- 
riam. VESVLAu. Now, Org. Ibid, 
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remembrance is aſſiſted by the relations of 
things, ſo recollection is altogether owing to 
them. It would be abfolutely impoſſible, if 
there were not ſuch a connexion among our 
ideas, as enables one of them when excited, 
to bring another into view. We cannot call 
up an idea direfly by an act of the will. 
We cannot will to raiſe that particular idea 
which we want; for this would imply that 
we conceived it already, and needed not to 
raiſe it by a volition: and if we have not al- 
ready conceived it, we will to raiſe we know 
not what idea, It is only zndredth that we 
raiſe an idea by a volition. The idea which. 
we want, has ſome relations to certain others ; 
theſe others, with the relations which they 
bear to that, may be in our view; we can 
voluntarily ſet ont from thefe, and purſue the 
ſeveral relations which belong to them, till 
we fall upon that relation which leads to the 
idea wanted. The leaſt reflection on what 
paſſes in our own minds, will convince us 
that this is the very way which we take in 
recollecting. We are juſt like perſons in 
ſearch of ſomething which they have loſt, 
they know not precifely where: but by their 
knowing the place where they firſt miſled it, 
by their reeolleCting when they laſt had it, by 
: their 
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their remembering all the places they have 
been in ſince, and by their thinking what 
might be the occaſion of their loſing it, their 
{earch 1s reduced within ſome bounds, and 
they have ſome direction in it, whereas other- 
wiſe they had been obliged to ſeek for it at 
perfect random. In the ſame manner, in 
conſequence of the connexion which ſubliſts 
among different ideas, we may have a ſort of 
anticipation of one which 1s not yet preſent 
to the mind, a notion of ſome relation which 
it bears to another that is preſent; and by 
that notion we are in the proper track for 
finding it, and following this track are quick- 
ly led to it. Hence verſes are not only more 
caltly committed to memory, than proſe, but 
alſo more readily recolle&ed : when we are 
at a loſs about a word, we know before-hand 
that it muſt be ſuch as will agree not only 
with the ſenſe but alſo with the meaſure. 
Hence order and a regular diſtribution is a 
great aſſiſtance in recollecting a diſcourſe : if 
a particular period occur not readily, we know 
at leaft that it muſt be ſuch as ſuits a certain 
part of the plan (2). It was on this principle 


(2) Verum et in his que ſcripſimus, comple&endis, mul- 
tum valent, et in 11s quz cogitamus, continendis, prope ſolæ 
{excepta quæ potiſſima elt, exercitatione) diviſio et compoſitio. 
Nam qui recte diviſeret, nunquam poterit in rerum ordine er- 
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that the ancients introduced places into their 


contrivance of an artiſicial memory: the ora- 


tor had this advantage for recollecting any 
part of his oration, that he knew it to be 
what he had referred to a particular place (o). 
As an idca is recollected only by our follow- 


rare. Etiam quæ bene compoſita ernt, memoriam 
ſerie ſua ducent. Nam ſicut facilius verſus edi.ciuus, quam 
proiam orationem, ita proſam vinctam, quam diſſolutam. 


Qu1NnT. Inſt. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 


() Inveniſſe fertur (Simonides) ordinem eſſe maxime, qui 
memorize lumen afferret. Itaque 1is, qui hanc partem 1n- 
genii exercerent, locos eſſe capiendos, et ea quæ memoria 
tenere vellent, eflingenda animo, atque in his locis collocanda : 
fic fore, ut ordinem rerum, locorum ordo conſervaret. Cice 
de Oratore, lib. ii. Ex hoc Simonidis facto notatum videtur, 
juvari memoriam ſignatis animo ſedibus, idque credere ſuo 
quiſque experimento. Nam cum in loca aliqua poſt tempus 
reverſi ſumus, non ipſa agnoſcimus tantum, ſed etiam quæ in 
his fecerimus reminiſcimur, perſonæque ſubeunt, nonnunquam 
tacitæ quoque cogitationes in mentem revertuntur. QuinT. 
TInft. Orat, lib. xi. cap. 2. Inſtantiæ conſtitutive ſunt; ordo, 
five diſtributio, quæ manifeſto juvat memoriam. Item loct 
in memoria artificiali: Hujuſmodi autem loci memoriam 
inſigniter juvant, eamque longe ſupra vires naturales exaltant. 
Item carmina facilius hzrent, et diſcuntur memoriter, quam 
proſa. Atque ex iſto manipulo trium inſtantiarum, videlicet 
ordinis, locorum artificialis memoriæ, et verſuum, conſtitui- 
tur ſpecies una auxilii ad memoriam, Species autem illa, 
abſciſſio infiniti recte vocari poſſit. Cum enim quis aliquid 
reminiſci aut revocare in memoriam nititur; ſi nullam præ-— 


notionem habeat, aut percepiionem ejus quod quærit, quærit 


certe et molitur, et hac illac diſcurrit, tanquam in infinito. 
Quod ſi certam aliquam prænotionem habeat, ſtatim abſcin- 
ditur infinitum, et fit diſcurſus memoriæ magis in vicino. In 
tribus autem illis inſtantiis quæ ſuperius dictæ ſunt, præno- 
tio perſpicua eſt et certa. In prima videlicet, debet eſſe ali- 
quid quod congruat cum ordine: in ſecunda debet eſſe imago, 
quæ relationem aliquam habeat, ſive convenientiam ad illa 
loca certa: in tertia debent eſſe verba, quæ cadant in verſum: 
atque ita abſcinditur infinitum, VERULAM. Nov. Org. Ibid. 
De Aug n. Scient. lib. v. Cap. 5. 
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ing ſome relation which we know that it 
bears to another, it is evident that its bearing 
ſeveral different relations to that other, will 
facilitate our recollection of it. Any one of 
theſe relations may conduct us to it; and we 
may light upon one of them when we have 
miſſed another. We often remember a diſ- 
courſe, when we have forgotten the ſpeaker ; 
if we retain but a few circumſtances of the 
time and place, theſe may lead us equally to 
ſeveral perſons, among whom we cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the real ſpeaker : but if we retain a 
great number of circumſtances, as the tone 


of voice and the manner in which it was told, 


the number, ſituation, and other circumſtan- 
ces of the company, ſome or other of theſe 
will lead us to aſcertain the very ſpeaker. 
All the circumſtances together will lead us to 
recollect the idea which we want, both more 
quickly and more ſtrongly than one or a few 


of them could have done; they will draw it 


into the mind with a ſort of impetuoſity, 
which at once accelerates its motion, and ena- 


bles it to ſtrike us with greater force: for in 


the exerciſe of memory, as well as in the 


exertions of imagination, ſeveral relations 


operating together, act with a compound 
84 force. 


* * 
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force (p). At the ſame time, the greater the 
number of circumſtances are, the ſtronger is 
the eonviction attending our recollection, and 
the more abſolute the certainty of our being 
in the right, What has been ſaid concerning 
recollection, 1 is fully illuſtrated by the follow- 
ing example: 

Sir Charles. Who was that other? 

Lord Morelove. One of my Lord Foppmgton's 
gang, the pert coxcomb that's juſt come to 
a ſmall eſtate, and a great periwig—he that 
fings himſelf among the women — What d'ye 
call him ?—he won't ſpeak to a commoner 
when a lord's in company,—You always ſee 
him with a cane dangling at his button, his 
breaſt open, no gloves, one cye tucked under 
his hat, and a tooth-pick—Startup, that's his 
name (9). 

Thus thoſe connexions of ideas which cauſe 
them to ſucceed one another of their own ac- 
cord in a regular train, ſubject this train, at 
the ſame time, to the power of the will in a 
certain degree, and enable us to alter it, in 
many inſtances, at our pleaſure. 


(7) Aliæ inſtantiæ dabunt hanc alteram ſpeciem; ut mul- 
fitado circumſtantiarum, live anſarum, juvet memoriam; ve- 


luti ſcriptio per partes non continuatas, lectio five recitatia 
voce alta. Bid. | 


ig) Carele/s Huſband, act 1. 


THE 
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Tux voluntary exertion of the memory in 
recollection, is very analogous to the exerciſe 
of imagination in producing a work of genius; 
for in this exerciſe, as well as in that exer- 
tion, the will has always ſome concern : it de- 
termines the ſubject, and it is continually em- 
ployed in chooſing the proper tracts of thought. 
If it were not employed in this, genius muſt 
go on like a mere machine, and a perſon 
ſhould have no power over it after it were 
once ſet in motion. In what manner the will 
mixes itſelf with the operations of the ima- 
gination, and influences them, may be under- 
ſtood from the account of recollection, which 
we have now given. Recollection, and the 
voluntary excerciſe of imagination, differ chiefly 
in two things. Firſt, in the end propoſed, 
We properly recollect, when all that we 
defire, is to recal to memory ſomething 
which we have obſerved; and in recalling 
it, we are often aſſiſted by fancy; for we may 
be led to it, not only by its obſerved con- 
nexions with other things, but alſo by any 
relations to them, which imagination has be- 
ſtowed. We voluntarily exert imagination, 
when our intention is, merely to gather toge- 
ther ſuch ideas as ſuit our preſent work ; and 
in gathering them together, real connexions 

preſerved 
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preſet ved by memory, are often of great ſer- 
vice to ns. Secondly, when we properly re- 
collect ideas, they are no ſooner brought into 
our view, than we have a conviction that ei- 
ther they themſelves, or the objects from which 
they are derived, have been formerly perceived 
by us; and that conviction is attended to by 
the mind : when the ideas are brought into 
view by the imagination, either we have no 
ſuch conviction, or we take no notice of it. 
Theſe two, recollection and the exerciſe of 
imagination, are conjoined in producing every 


work of genius, but not equally in works of 


all kinds, nor in the genius of all perſons. 
TRE obſervations which we have hitherto 
made, regard the different operations in which 
memory is exerted ; and they ſhow the influ- 
ence which theſe ſeveral operations have upon 
genius. But there are likewiſe differences of 
another ſort incident to memory, ſuch as affect 
all its operations, and produce varieties in its 
form and power. All theſe differences may 
be explained from the principles already laid 
down, either from thoſe which regard ſeparate 


thoughts, or from thoſe which regard their 


connexions, or from both together. By con- 
ſidering the moſt remarkable of theſe differ- 
ences, thoſe principles will be farther con- 

| firmed 
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firmed and illuſtrated, and ſome additional 
obſervations concerning genius, will be ſug- 
geſted. 
THE memory of the ſame perſon is not 
equally perfect in all the periods of his life. 
Memory is weak in very young children, 
and in very old men; but the weakneſs pro- 
ceeds from diſſimilar cauſes. The former are 
not capable either of beſtowing ſo cloſe atten- 
tion upon things, or of comprehending them 
ſo perfectly, as would be neceſſary for their 
making a ſtrong or laſting impreſſion on the 
memory. In the latter, all the powers of per- 
ception are become dull, nothing can ſtrike 
them ſo deeply as to infix itſelf in the me- 
mory. That this is the real cauſe of the de- 
cay of memory by age, is evident from the 
common remark, that old perſons forget what 
happened yeſterday, but remember diſtinctly 
what occurred many years ago: could re- 
cent events affect their deadened organs with 
equal force, their remembrance of them would 
be equally tenacious (r). In the former part 
of youth, memory is very firm: many cauſes 
then concur to make all our perceptions ſtrong, 
and conſequently durable; the mind is not 


(r) Aid, & 6, TE igen 55 TT ra; 81 bs "5 , 86 21T'bs dove vp, | 
mT , Aa T1 Gu: 2015 vs 98, 0 S Ti. 98 cn. APIZTOT, ref! tuhHng. 
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pre-occupied ; the ſpirits are lively; curioſity 
is high; every thing being new, ſtrikes with 
its full force ; admiration 1s eaſily raiſed, and 
all the paſſions ſtrong, and fit for communi- 
cating vigour to the perceptions which occa- 
ſion them. In the age of maturity, many of 
theſe cauſes of ftrong remembrance ceaſe : but 
their place is in a conſiderable degree ſupplied 
by others; things are more perfectly under- 


ſtood; the connexions of perceptions are more 


fully perceived; and memory is improved by 
habit. It is in youth and maturity, that ge- 
nius exerts itſelf with greateſt power: in 
childhood it has ſearce begun to dawn; in old 
age it ſinks into a glimmering twilight. Were 
it only on account of the aſſiſtance from me- 
mory of which it ſtands in need, it muſt be in 
ſome meaſure ſubject to theſe changes. But 
this is not the only or the principal cauſe of 


its being ſubject to them; the powers on 


which it has a more immediate and eſſential 
dependence, are ſubject to the ſame changes. 
It is a general law of our nature, that all our 


faculties riſe gradually to their perfection, and 


gradually decline. 
MEMORY admits much greater varieties 
in different perſons, varieties both in degree 


and in kind. 


THERE 
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THERE are chiefly four perfections of which 
memory is capable. Theſe are rarely united 
in the ſame perſon; and the prevalence of one 
of them, or the manner and degree in which 
they are united, produces very great diverſi- 
ties in the memories of different perſons. 
Some of the perfections of memory ariſe from 
the ſtrength with which ſeparate perceptions 
are remembered, others from the ability of 
remembering their connexions firmly. —It is 
a perfection of memory to be ſuſceptible, to 
receive an impreſſion quickly: it is likewiſe 
a perfection of memory to be tenacivus (5). 
Both theſe perfections ariſe chiefly from a fit- 
neſs for remembering ſeparate perceptions: 
but they do not always go together; nay, 
they who commit a thing quickly to memory, 
generally forget it ſooneſt. This may ſeem 
to contradict the maxim, that perceptions ori- 
ginally ſtrong, are firmly remembered. But 
it is perfectly conſiſtent with it. Becauſe the 
impreſſion is made quickly, it does not follow 
that it is ſtrong : a ſuſceptible memory, like a 
ſoft body, receives ſome impreſſion at once, 
and becauſe this impreſſion is perceivable at 
once, we are at no pains to deepen it, we al- 

(s) Ejus duplex virtus, facile percipere, et fideliter conti- 
nere. QuINT, Inf}, Orat, Ub, i. cap. 4. 
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low it to continue ſlight : when the memory 
is, as it were, of a harder contexture, the im- 
preſſion is not made without continued labour, 
it is deep before it can be at all taken notice 

of, and therefore it is permanent (). Some- 

times theſe perfections are united: the me- 

mory is of ſuch a happy temperature as may 

be compared to wax, which receives the ſeal 
eaſily and ſtrongly when it is melted, and im- 
mediately hardens and ſuffers it not to be 
effaced. Of theſe two perfections, the former 

is in its nature and principles moſt congenial 

to genius; but the latter is at leaſt equally 

ſubſervient to its operations; for no percep- 
tion can be ſuggeſted by fancy or applied to 

any purpoſe, except it be remembered. AIIt is 

a perfection of memory to be diſtinct, to ex- 

hibit things in their proper form and order: 
it is alſo a perfection to be ready, to call to 
mind eaſily and quickly ſuch ideas as we have 
occaſion for. Diſtinctneſs relates to ſuch things 

as are in our view together; readineſs, to ſuch 
as make their appearance in ſucceſſion. They 
are inſeparable, and always take place almoſt 

in the ſame degree. They ariſe from the ſame 


(%) Etiam illa prævelox fere cito effluit, et velut præſenti 
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principle, from a natural aptitude to retain the 
relations of things. The memory cannot in- 
deed be diſtinct, except the ſeveral ſeparate 
perceptions be well retained; the omiſſion of 
one part or member would deſtroy the har- 
mony of the whole: but diſtinctneſs ariſes 
immediately from a lively remembrance of 
their connexions; if this were wanting, all 
the particulars would lie jumbled in confuſion. 
It is, in like manner, when the connexions of 
things are ſtrongly perceived, that ſome of 


them introduce others readily. If in ſome 


cafes there be diſtinctneſs of remembrance 
without readineſs of recollection, the defect in 
this latter virtue is owing to the weakneſs and 
inactivity of imagination, failing to exert it- 
ſelf at the proper time. In proportion to the 
degree in which theſe perfections of memory 
are poſſeſſed, they muſt render the energies of 
genius the more perfect, and likewiſe affett 
the form of its productions, ſo far as it em- 

ploys in them materials borrowed from me- 
mory. Confuſion in a work may proceed 
from indiſtinctneſs of remembrance, as well 
as from irregularity of imagination : not only 
feebleneſs of imagination, but alſo ſlowneſs of 
recollection, may render a work both labori- 
ous and meagre, Beſides theſe defects, con- 


fuſton 
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fuſion and ſlowneſs, which are directly oppoſed 
to the excellences of memory now under 
conſideration, there is an imperfection which 
bears a relation to both theſe excellences, 
which ſeems to reſemble them, but in truth 
only mimics them ; I mean, the remembrance 
of things merely by rote, when a perſon can 
run over things exactly, in their obſerved or- 
der, and be certain of recollecting any part of 
them by thus running over them, but can re- 
member nothing, if he be put out of that 
train. In this caſe, the ſeparate perceptions 
are faintly impreſſed upon the mind, their ex- 
perienced connexions ſtrongly ; and theſe are 
the only connexions which influence it, the 
relations conferred by imagination have none ; 
the ſubject likewiſe is not clearly underſtood. 
Theſe being the cauſes of this peculiarity of 
memory, it can ſeldom be found along with 
genius, or indeed with a great degree of any 
of the intellectual powers. | 
MEMORY admits likewiſe varieties in kind; 
and theſe varieties tend more directly than 
any hitherto mentioned, to diverſify the form 
of genius. 5 
Maxx cauſes were formerly pointed out, 
which may render perceptions ſtrong and 
ſtrongly remembered. Any one of theſe cauſes 
1 may 
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may render any perception or claſs of percep- 
tions ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting to a par- 
ticular perſon: by ſome or other of theſe 
cauſes, different perceptions will unavoidably 
be rendered ſtrongeſt to different perſons ; and 
| theſe will, by conſequence, dwell moſt in the 
memory, and take the faſteſt hold of it. The 
objects of ſtrong remembrance will thus be 
neceſſarily different in different men: and the 
difference of theſe will occaſion a correſpon= 
dent difference in the exertions of genius, and 
that with reſpect both to the perceptions from 
which it ſets out, and to thoſe which it after- 
wards collects. 

FiR8T, the peculiar turn of memory will 
affect ę genius, by determining, in many in- 
ſtances, the perception from which it ſets out, 
in its inveſtigations or its compoſitions. Every 
invention, it was already ſhown, takes its riſe 
from ſome preſent perception, which ſuggeſts 
the other ideas neceſſary in the work. If 
that preſent perception be not aQually ſub- 
| jected to the ſenſes, it muſt be a perception 
exhibited by memory. Memory will moſt 
readily exhibit thoſe perceptions which it re- 
tains ſtrongly ; for it is a never: failing effect 
of ſtrong remembrance, to cauſe a perception 
occur often, and remain almoſt conſtantly in 

1 our 
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our view, ſo that it cannot be baniſhed with- 
out difficulty, ſometimes not at all. But the 
preſent perception, which is thus often fixt by 
the peculiar caſt of memory, determines ge- 
nius to attach itſelf to ſuch ideas as are con- 
nected with it, and to follow the road which 
they point out; and conſequently it influences 
the whole ſeries of the thoughts, and contri- 
butes not a little to the peculiar form which 
the work aſſumes. Several different percep- 
tions being, by means of different principles, 
ſtrongly remembered by the ſame perſon, will 
fit him for exerciſing his genius on different 
ſubjects: they will alſo lead him to works of 
different kinds; for in ſome ſorts of percep- 
tions one relation is more conſpicuous and 
apteſt to lay hold of the imagination, and in 

other ſorts another relation ; and our follow- 
ing one or the other, will produce a work of 
one ſpecies, or of a different ſpecies. The 
perceptions ſtrongly remembered being much 
more various in different perſons, than they 
can be in the ſame perſon, will produce a pro- 
portionably greater variety, both in the ſub- 
Jets which they chooſe for the exerciſe of ge- 
nius, and in the ſpecies of works in which 
they engage. 


SE CONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, the particular things which are 
ſtrongly remembered by a perſon, will directly 
influence the ideas introduced, as well as the 
perception from which he ſets out. Imagi- 
nation can exhibit only ſuch ideas as a perſon 
has; ideas which he has loſt, whatever is for- 
gotten, cannot poſſibly be ſuggeſted, nor em- 
ployed in any work of genius. By an inca- 
pacity of retaining certain ſorts of ideas firmly, 
a man may be neceſſarily prevented from uſing 
materials which he once poſſeſſed, however fit 
they would have been for compleating or 
adorning his work. The ideas to which his 
memory is adapted, compoſe the ſtock which 
he can employ. Beſides, of the ideas which 
he retains, thoſe which are retained moſt 
ſtrongly, will recur ofteneſt to his view, and 
conſequently will be moſt familiar to him. On- 
this account they will occur and be employed 
by him, more readily than any others. Ideas 
by being ſtrongly remembered, force them- 
ſelves frequently into our view, and engage 
our attention, when there is no particular oc- 
caſion to introduce them: undoubtedly then, 
when they are related to a ſubject on which 
we are exerciſing our genius, they will be ſug- 
geſted more readily, than other ideas equally, 
or even more nearly related to that ſubject, 

12 but 
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but not ſo ſtrongly fixt in our memory. Thus 
the whole complex1on of a work 1s neceſſarily 
tinged by the kind of thoughts which the 
memory of the author 1s fitted to retain with 
greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs: and hence 
muſt ariſe very great diverſity in the produc- 
tions of different perſons, even on the ſame 
ſubject; diverſities proportioned to the num- 
ber of ways in which the perceptions of me- 
mory may be ſtrong, either in themſelves, or 
by communication from thoſe with which 
they are connected. 

ALL the obſerved connexions of things lay 
hold of the memory in ſome degree; but they 
do not all equally lay hold of the memory of 
every man. One perſon's memory retains ſome 
connexions moſt ſtrongly; another perſon's 
retains chiefly quite different connexions. 
One conſequence of this is, that if two per- 
ſons give an account of any object which they 
remember, their deſcriptions of it will be con- 
ſiderably different. Were they to introduce 
repreſentations of that object into works of 
genius, there would be a correſpondent diſſi- 
militude between theſe repreſentations. There 
would be a difference likewiſe in the uſes to 
which they were applied; for by being put 
into different attitudes, the ſame object is 

3 | adapted 
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adapted to different purpoſes. Another con- 
ſequence is, that the memories of different 
perſons are ſuited to different ſubjects. Some 
are eſpecially ready in remembering reaſon- 
ings, and ſuch phenomena and proceſſes in 
nature as are the proper ſubjects of reaſoning ; 
the connexions of things as cauſes and effects, 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on their me- 
mory. Some retain moſt firmly the form and 
ſtructure of natural bodies, or deſcriptions of 
them; their memory is chiefly affected by 
the co-exiſtence of the parts. Others retain 
beſt, trains of events, or relations of them in 
hiſtory ; vicinity, order, and that ſpecies of 
cauſation by which events depend on one ano- 
ther, are the connexions which ſuit their me- 
mory. Others are remarkable for eaſily re- 
membering poetry; the relations of ideas 
which prevail 1n it, lay faſteſt hold on their 
memory : many of theſe relations are origi- 
nally beſtowed upon the parts ſolely by ima- 
gination; but after they are beſtowed, and the 
work is read, they become obſerved connex- 
10ns of the parts of that work, and are proper 
objects of memory. Thoſe things which are 
peculiarly ſuitable to a perſon's memory, are 
generally thoſe to which his underſtanding and 
his taſte are moſt adapted. This ſuggeſts a 

1 3 reaſon 
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reaſon why they are peculiarly ſuitable to his 
memory: they are the ſubjects to which he 
can attend moſt eaſily and moſt cloſely, into 
which he can enter moſt deeply, and from 
which he receives the greateſt pleaſure; they 
cannot therefore fail to make a ſtrong and laſt- 
ing impreſſion on him. Their making ſuch 
an impreſſion on him, will neceſſarily have an 
influence on the turn of his genius. Every 
man will introduce into his works chiefly thoſe 
ſubjects which he remembers beſt, if they can 
at all ſuit his purpoſe. Both the illuſtrations 
and the epiſodes of one poet, relate almoſt con- 
ſtantly to natural things; thoſe of another are 
generally taken from hiſtory, or conſiſt of nar- 
ration; a third abounds on every occaſion 
with moral ſentiments, or runs out into philo- 
ſophical ſpeculations. The peculiar congruity 
of different connexions to different memories, 
contributes to produce variety of genius, in 
the ſame manner, though not in ſo great a 
degree, as the predominance of one aſſociat- 
ing principle; for exertions of memory enter 
into every work of genius, though only in 
ſubordination to the exertions of imagination, 


SECT, 
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SECT. X. 


Of the Varieties of Judgment, and their 
Influence on Genus. 


F we recollect, how conſtantly judgment 

attends imagination, and in how many 
ways it aſſiſts and regulates it, in all the exer- 
tions of genius, we cannot doubt that the 
diverſities of which judgment is ſuſceptible, 
will contribute greatly to the variety of ge- 
nius obſervable among men. To inveſtigate 
the ſeveral powers of judgment, and to aſcer- 
tain the foundation of our ſeveral convictions 
and reaſonings, is a principal ſubject in all 
treatiſes concerning human underſtanding; 
but it is our buſineſs to conſider judgment 
only ſo far as its varieties affect the operations 
of genius. 

WHEN in the analyſis of genius we diſtin- 
guiſh judgment from ſenſe, memory, and 
imagination, we uſe the term in its moſt ex- 
tenſive ſignification. Taken in this extent, 
it is of two kinds, judgment of truth, and 
judgment of beauty. To the former, the 
name is moſt commonly appropriated : the 
latter is called Za/te. | 

14 TRUTH 
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TRUTH regards either real exiſtence, or 
the relations of general ideas: judgment is 
exerciſed about both ; and about each it 1s 
exerciſed in different ways, ſometimes intui- 
tively, at other times by reaſoning, ſometimes 
producing certainty, and at other times only 
probability. It includes all the intellectual 
faculties by which we diſtinguiſh truth from 
falſehood, embrace and aſſent to the one, and 
diſbelieve and reject the other (a). Men dif- 
fer either in the degree in which they poſſeſs 
the ſame ſpecies of judgment, or in the ſpecies 
of judgment which they are moſt prone to 
exerciſe, and exerciſe in greateſt perfection. 

TRE faculties by which we perceive ſuch 
truths as regard the relations of general ideas, 
are commonly known. : 

SE LF-EVIDENT truths are perceived by in- 
tuition, which exerts itſelf in an infallible 
conviction that certain relations belong to the 
ideas compared, and cannot but belong to 

4s) The author was led, many years ago, by the office 
which he then held, to enquire with ſome care, into the 
ſeyeral modifications of judgment, the kinds of evidence 
correſpondent to them, and the nature and degree of convic- 
tion produced by them. New x, has been thrown on ſeveral 
branches of this ſubject, by Dr. Reid's ingenious Iaguiry; 
and the whole of it has been illuſtrated with great perſpicuity 
and elegance, in Dr. Beattie's E/ay on Truth, Part I. The 


preſent deſign admits the conſideration of this ſubject, only in 


one very confined point of view, as connected with the vari- 
eties of genius. 


them; 
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them; and this conviction ariſes on the mere 
compariſon of the 1deas themſelves, without 
any reaſoning. In all the proper ſubjeQs of 
intuition, we perceive the relation to be im- 
plied in the very nature of the ideas, ſo that it 


muſt appear the ſame to every being, capable 
of comparing them. 


SUCH relations of ideas as are not ſelf-evi- 
dent, can be perceived only by reaſon. None 
but the neceſſary relations of ideas can be de- 
duced by reaſon, merely by compariſon of the 
ideas themſelves; at leaſt theſe are the only 
relations which can be in this way deduced 
with ſuch certainty as to make it worth while 
to attempt deducing them. The reaſoning 
by which ſuch relations are deduced, is called 
demonſtration. In order to our perceiving the 
force of a demonſtration, we muſt perceive 
the truth of all the ſteps of which it conſiſts. 
But it is not properly by an exertion of rea- 
ſon, that we perceive the truth of each ſepa- 
rate ſtep. Often the conviction is intuitive; 
as when in the courſe of a demonſtration we 
aſſume the equality of two ſides of a triangle, 
which are radii of the ſame circle, Even 
ſuch propoſitions as have been formerly de- 
monſtrated, when they are applied in a ſub- 
ſequent demonſtration, cannot in that caſe be 


ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly aſcribed to reaſon; for though it was 
reaſon that firſt produced a conviction of their 
truth, it is memory that retains, and either 
memory or imagination that preſents, the 
conviction in the preſent caſe; and generally 
the conviction is preſented alone, without the 
proofs to which it was originally owing. In 
order to our deducing a concluſion from a 
ſeries of argumentation, it is neceſſary that 
we retain all the ſteps of that ſeries; if any of 
them be forgotten, we cannot perceive the 
evidence of the concluſion; and it is by me- 
mory that they are retained. In conſequence 
of all this, a concluſion is inferred from the 
whole argument: the inferring of this con- 
cluſion, and the production of a conviction 
of its truth, are the only exertions of reaſon, 
as diſtinguiſhed from our other intellectual 
powers. Reaſon, ſo far as it is employed in 
demonſtration, is that faculty by which we 
draw inferences from the compariſon of our 
ideas, or obtain a conviction that a relation 
ſubſiſts between two ideas, by our having 
found that theſe bear certain relations to other 
ideas, This is an original faculty of the hu- 
man mind. It is the more perfect, the more 
eaſily, the more quickly, and in the more in- 
ſtanceswe can infer concluſions by the compa- 

riſon 
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riſon of our ideas. It is poſſeſſed by different 
men in very different degrees of perfection. 
Theſe doubtleſs are owing principally to an 
original diverſity in the faculty of reaſon it- 
ſelf; but as it is attended and aided in all its 
exertions, by memory, and in ſome of them 
by imagination alſo, its varieties may ariſe in 
part from the degree of theſe latter powers 
which men poſſeſs, and from the particular 
modification of them which prevails. If a 
man's memory be remarkably turned for re- 
taining the relations of ideas, and his imagi- 
nation for ſuggeſting them, this will aſſiſt him 
greatly in perceiving the connexion of the 
ſeveral ſteps of a demonſtration, and in re- 
taining them all, and will thus make his rea- 
ſon appear the more acute. But if his memory 
and fancy had been ill adapted to ſuch ſub- 
jects, he muſt, even with the ſame ſhare of 
reaſon, have run a riſk of being perplexed in 
purſuing a long train of argumentation. 

THE exiſtence and the connexions of real 
things, are the ſubjects of very many of our 
judgments. The exertions of underſtanding 
employed about them, are different from 
thoſe which are employed about the relations 
of ideas, and likewiſe admit great variety. 
The exiſtence of real things, and their con- 

: nexions, 
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nexions, are perceived intuitively; theyare infer- 
red by an immediate judgment of Nature; they 
are deduced by a train of conſequences; they 
are believed on the teſtimony of others: they 
are known with certainty; or they are aſſented 
to as probable in a greater or a leſs degree. 

EVERY man 1s conſcious of his own. ſenſa- 
tions, ideas, thoughts, paſſions, and the ſe- 
veral operations of his own mind ; and while 
he is conſcious of them, he is convinced of 
their preſent exiſtence. The judgment which 
produces this conviction, is implied in the 

very nature of conſciouſneſs, and complicated 
with every act of it. It is a judgment dif- 
ferent in kind from our intuitive perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas 
which we compare; but it is equally imme- 
diate, equally unavoidable, and is even a pre- 
requiſite to that perception. 

EveRY ſenſation, every idea, which a man 
has, every operation, every paſſion, of which 
he is conſcious, ſuggeſts the notion of him- 
ſelf, and enables him, without any exerciſe 
of reaſon, without any information from ex- 
perience, by a natural and inexplicable prin- 
ciple, to. infer the exiſtence of himſelf as the 
percipient and agent. The inference is im- 
mediate, and- without any compariſon - of 

| 5 ideas; 
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ideas; it is likewiſe indubitable, the original 
conſtitution of our nature will not allow us to 
call it in queſtion. 

WHENEVER we have a ſenſation by means 
of our bodily organs, we infer from it ſome 
quality in bodies, which is the cauſe or occa- 
ſion of it. There is an inference : but it is 
made without any reaſoning or compariſon of 
ideas; we can perceive no neceſſary connexion 
between the ſenſation and the quality inferred 
from it: the inference is made previous to 
experience: it is made by a judgment of na- 
ture; our belief of it ariſes from an original 


and inexplicable principle of the mind, which 


determines us to it immediately and irreſiſ- 
tibly. 

Wr remember our ſenſations, the qualities 
of bodies which they ſuggeſted, the paſſions 
and the operations of our minds. The re- 
membrance of them implies. a conviction of 
their paſt exiſtence, which 1s, like thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, a judgment of nature, im- 
mediate, unavoidable, and indubitable, to 
which every man is determined by his conſti- 
tution, and of which no other account can 
be given. 

Wr can compare the ſeveral * about 
which the mind employs itſelf, whether they 

| be 
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be its own operations, or the qualities of bo- 
dies; the compariſon ſuggeſts a great variety 
of connex1ons and relations belonging to 
them; and about all theſe, judgment 1s exer- 
cited in many different ways.—lt perceives 
the re/emblance of ſome things, and the diſſi- 
militude of others: it perceives both intui- 
tively, and it perceives them on compariſon of 


the things themſelves or of their ideas. Should 


we miſs forming the judgment immediately, 
we can never be brought to form it by argu- 
ment; we can only be led to beſtow greater 
attention, that, by our becoming more per- 
fectly acquainted with the objects, the intui- 
tive faculty may exert itſelf to greater advan- 
tage. When we compare ſome things 
together, we perceive their contrariety; ſome- 
times we perceive it intuitively, and ſome- 
times experience of the things themſelves, or 
of their cauſes, or of their conſequences, 1s 
neceſlary for our forming the judgment.— 

When things poſſeſs any quality in common, 
judgment may be employed in deciding con- 
cerning the degree of that quality: the judg- 
ment is often intuitive; it may however be 
aided by continued and repeated attention 
and it is ſometimes produced by a mixture of 
experiment and reaſoning. When experi- 


6 | ments 
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ments are made for enlightening the judg- 
ment, they tend to exhibit the qualities more 
perfectly to the mind; the reaſoning. that is 
introduced, regards the cauſes or the effects 
of the qualities compared, or ſerves for eſta- 
bliſhing their connexion with ſome pheno- 
mena which caſt up in the courſe of the 
experiment, and from which their degrees 
may be inferred. A thermometer is employed 
for aſcertaining the degrees of heat ; it ſhows 
immediately the degrees of expanſion in the 
fluid; and experience teaches us the conſtant 
connexion between theſe degrees and the de- 
grees of heat. Real things bear to one 
another, certain proportions in their quantity 
or their number: judgment is exerciſed about 
theſe; ſometimes it perceives them intui- 
tively, and at other times it deduces them by 
various kinds of reaſoning. When we 

conſider objects which have a continued ex- 
iſtence, we perceive their identity, or we 
judge them to be different from, however 
ſimilar to thoſe which we had obſerved for- 
merly. In this caſe, our judgment is ſome- 
times intuitive, on our comparing the preſent 
object with our idea of that which we had be- 
fore perceived; and ſometimes it is the reſult of 
reaſoning. When it is intuitive, it is, generally 


at 
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at leaſt, rather a judgment reſolvable into 
our conſtitution, than a perception of neceſ- 
ſary agreement or diſagreement: when it is 
the reſult of reaſoning, the reaſoning 1s found- 
ed on our experience of the ordinary dura- 
tion of the ſeveral kinds of things, of the 
changes which they are capable of undergo- 
ing, and of other circumſtances relating to 
themſelves and their cauſes —Things have 
different relations in time and place: judg- 
ment cannot diſcover theſe by a mere compa- 
riſon of the things, but by experience and 
obſervation. It is in the ſame way, that 
we judge concerning the co-exiſtence of qua= 
lities : we can perceive intuitively that ſome 
qualities are inconſiſtent or incapable of be- 
ing co-exiſtent ; in ſome few caſes alſo, one 
quality implies another, ſo that their co- ex- 
iſtence is ſelf-evident, as figure and extenſion 
are inſeparable: but in moſt caſes, even after 
experience has ſhown that certain qualities 
are actually co-exiſtent, we can find out no 
neceſſary bond of union among them. 
There is a principle in our conſtitution, which 
determines us irreſiſtibly, without reaſoning 
or proof, to judge that there is ſome cauſe of 
every new exiſtence, and of every change 
which things undergo. We have a natural 
I propenſity 
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propenſity to conſider particular things as 
. cauſes or effects, we pronounce them ſuch, 
not from any compariſon of their qualities, or 
any perception of the fitneſs of the one to 
produce the other, but from experience of 
their conjunction. With reſpe& to objects 
which we have all our lives judged to ſtand 
in this relation, it is often the ſubject of intri- 
cate and uncertain inveſtigation, what are the 
qualities which fit them for bearing this rela- 


tion to one another, and often we remain 


altogether ignorant of this. 
* THERE is an original principle in our na- 
ture, which determines us to judge, That the 


future will reſemble the paſt, and inſtances of 


which we have had no experience, thoſe of 
which we have had experience, As God has 
made the courſe of nature uniform and con- 


ſtant, ſo he has formed us for placing implicit | 


confidence in its uniformity and conſtancy, 
for expecting the continuance of thoſe con- 
nexions of things, which we have hitherto 
obſerved. This principle is inexplicable ; the 
judgment to which it leads us, is immediate 


and independent upon arguments. It is the 


foundation of all our reaſonings concerning 
real things. Guided by it, we conclude, 
what will be, from our experience of what 
i * hag 
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has been; the particular judgments which ex- 
perience has dictated, we extend beyond the 
inſtances of which we have had experience, 
and render general: we believe that thoſe 
qualities which we have obſerved to be co- 
exiſtent, will in all ſimilar inſtances be co- 
exiſtent, that cauſes will conſtantly produce 
ſuch effects, and effects require ſuch cauſes 
as they formerly have. It is to this original 
principle in human nature, that we owe our 
conviction in all our reafonings from expe- 
rience. But this principle, ſimple and uni- 
form in itſelf, admits great variety, and is 
complicated with many exertions of the un- 
derſtanding, in its application to particular 
ſubjects. It will therefore be- proper to make 
ſome obſervations upon it. 

OuR experience of the paſt and of what we 
are acquainted with, is the ground on whieh 
we form all our [judgments concerning the 
future, and what is unknown to us. Expe- 
rience is the reſult of a number of particular 
obſervations. Attention to the ſeveral in- 
ſtances as they occurred, and diſtin remem- 
brance of them afterwards, are neceſſary for 
our acquiring experience; and men's expe- 
rience in the ſame eireumſtances, will be 
greater or leſs in proportion to their propen- 

1 ſity 
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ſity to attend to what paſſes before them, and 
their ability to remember it. In every in- 
ſtance, the circumſtances which are of im- 
portance for forming experience, are found 
in conjunction with others which are of no 
importance: there is a natural ſagacity fit for 
diſtinguiſhing theſe, which different men poſ- 
ſeſs in very different degrees; and in propor- 
tion to the degree of it which a man poſſeſſes, 
his experience will be more or leſs exact and 
preciſe. Experience is not merely the re- 
membrance of a number of unconnected ob- 
ſervations: it 18 A judgment formed with 
ſagacity from them all together (5). It is 
formed by means of a ſort of abſtracting 
power, which ſeparates the neceſſary circum- 
ſtances from the accidental : and the kind and 
degree of conviction that attends it, corre- 
ſponds to the particular relation or connexion 
of the things, on which our obſervation is 
fixt, In ſome caſes, there is little difficulty 
in forming ſuch a judgment with preciſion ; ; 
there are few accidental and unimportant cir- 


cumſtances joined with the ee and im- 
1 
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portant ones. In other caſes, the unimportant 


circumſtances are ſo many, and fo much 
blended with the important, that it requires 


ſuperior acuteneſs to ſeparate them: though 
the particular inſtances be perfectly remem- 


bered, yet often no experience is derived 
from them, or experience very inaccurate, 


and unfit for being applied to any uſe. This 
difficulty is the primary cauſe of all the un- 


certainty and all the intricacies which attend 


our reaſonings from experience, and of all 
the errors into which we are apt to fall in 


ſuch reaſonings. For want of a degree of 


acuteneſs ſufficient to ſurmount the difficulty, 
we form falſe judgments of the connexions of 


things, in the very inſtances which we have 


had acceſs to obſerve; and if we attempt to 
reaſon from theſe inſtances, the falſehood 
cannot fail to be communicated to all the con- 
cluſions which we infer. | 

AFTER we have collected experience, in 
order to our reaſoning from it, it is neceſſary 
that it be recollected and brought into our 
view when we have occaſion for it. This is 
the work of imagination. The inſtance con- 
cerning which we want to draw a concluſion, 
1s aſſociated with the ſtmilar inſtances of which 


we have had erperzenge, and ſuggeſts them. 
; Their 
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Their being readily and perfectly ſuggeſted, 
depends partly on the force of the memory 
retaining them diſtinctly, and partly on the 
vigour of the imagination, on the ſtrength 
and activity of that aſſociating principle which 
connects them with the preſent inſtance. 
Often when we have had very extenſive ex- 
perience, we are rendered incapable of draw- 
ing a concluſion from it, by its not being 
ſuggeſted ar the time when it would be uſe- 
ful. In all our experimental reaſonings, 
imagination muſt be exerted; and conſe- 
quently men's capacity for ſuch reaſonings, 
muſt in ſome meaſure depend on the degree 
in which they poſſeſs that faculty (c). 
WHEN our paſt experience is ſuggeſted, we 
compare the thing of which we want to judge, 
with that experience, that we may diſcern 
whether it correſponds to it or not. The 
power of determining this juſtly, is of the 
ſame kind with that ſagacity which enables 
(e) Perceptions of ſight ſuggeſting ideas of tangible quali- 
ties, have been conſidered by ſome philoſophers as a judgment, 
by others as an effect of aſſociation. What has been juſt now 
ſaid, accounts for this difference, and ſhows that both are 
partly right. Both judgment and imagination are concerned. 
There was a judgment originally formed of the connexion be- 
tween the viſible and the tangible qualities; but it 1s imagina- 
tion that enables the perception of the former to ſuggeſt the 


idea of the latter, and to ſuggeſt it fo quickly and eaſily, that 
this idea is confounded with that perception, 


U 3 us 
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us to collect accurate experience : it is the 
ſame principle exerted in a different manner, 
and in ſomewhat different circumſtances : and 
on our having this power in perfection, ſound- 
neſs of judgment in all our reaſonings from 
experience, very much depends. Thoſe men 
who are defective in it, draw their concluſions 
from inſtances nowife fimilar; and therefore 
their concfufions are erroneous or inaccurate. | 
WHEN experience is collected, ſuggeſted, 
and applied to the inftance in queftion, a corr- 
cluſion is drawri wholly by means of that ori- 
ginal priticiple already mentioned, which leads 
us to expect the continuance of things and 
their connexions, according to our paſt ex- 
perience. When our paſt expetience has been 
both extenfive ard uniform, and the prefent 
inſtance exactly correſporids to it, we draw 
the concluſion with certainty : if any of theſe 
three circumſtances be watititg, if we have 


had experience only in a few inſtances, or if 


there has been a contrariety in our experi- 
ence, ot if the inftances of which we have 
had experience, do not exactly reſemble the 
preſent inſtance, the concluſion is attended 
only with probability, and embraced with 
different degrees of opinion  Proportioned to 
the degrees of probability, The laſt of theſe 
caſes 
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caſes is diſtinguiſhed by the name of analo- 
gical reaſoning. The varieties of aſſent in all 
of them, neceſſarily reſult from the nature of 
that principle to which they are owing. 

Tre ſeveral operations of the mind which, 
are thus united 1n reaſoning from, experience, 
aſſiſt and promote one another. A propenſity 
to obſerve and attend to the ſeveral inſtances, 
which occur to us, gives ſagacity a great ad- 
vantage for collecting general expericnce from 
them; it fixes them alſo deeply in che me- 


mory; and renders it eaſier for imagination 


to ſuggeſt them when we have occaſion for 
them. A natural ſagacity in gathering cor- 
rect experience, promotes, in its turn, atten- 
tion to the objects which fall under our obſer- 
vation, and gives it ſuch a direction as makes 
it moſt uſeful, by rendering our ideas of the 
experienced inſtances determinate and diſtinct; 


ir likewiſe gives imagination the means of 


introdueing them. It was obſerved already, 
chat a capacity of acquiring accurate experi- 
ence, is abſolutely neceſſary for our drawing 
juſt concluſions: it is proper to obſerve on 
the other hand, that the faculty employed in 
drawing ſuch condluſions, when improved by 
exereiſe, gives great aſſiſtance in acquiring 
farther experience. The concluſions them- 
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ſelves alſo which we have deduced from ex- 
perience, are uſeful for enabling us to collect 
experience with greater caſe, and with greater 
correctneſs. Every juſt concluſion with which 
we become acquainted, throws new light on 
the face of nature, gives us a more extenſive 
view of its courſe and its laws, and enables 
us to correct ſome error, to aſcertain ſome 
ambiguity, or to define ſome indiſtinctneſs, 
in our former obſervations even concerning 
objects which are moſt familiar to us. Our 
primary experience 1s derived from particular 
inſtances which have fallen under our obſer- 
vation: from it we deduce concluſions, which 
we adopt and reſt in: and the maxims im- 
plied in theſe concluſions, form a ſort of 
ſecondary experience, by which the primary 
is extended, limited, or corrected, and by 
which ſagacity is aided in forming new expe- 
riences with greater acuteneſs, facility, and 
aſſurance. This ſecondary experience has 
been in ſome meaſure acquired, and the habit 
formed of applying it to uſe, by every man, 
long before he comes to the age of reflection, 
or begins to attend to the operations of his 
own mind, Even that principle which leads 


us to judge, that the future will reſemble the 


paſt, and inſtances of which we have not had 
experience, 


— 


experience, thoſe of which we have, is 
ſtrengthened and exerts itſelf with greater 
aſſurance, in conſequence of our being accuſ- 
tomed to draw concluſions from experience. 
By means of this, we often allow certain be- 
lief to concluſions founded on experience of a 
very few inſtances, ſometimes even on a 
ſingle trial; we take it for granted that every 
ſimilar trial will turn out in the ſame way; 
for we have experience of the ſtability of the 
courſe of Nature, and this general experience 
in ſome meaſure ſupplies the place of expe- 
rence in that particular caſe. 

As there are thus ſeveral powers jointly 
exerted in all our reaſonings from experience, 
it is only when all theſe powers exiſt in full 
vigour, that the faculty of reaſoning from 
experience can be perfect. The different de- 
grees of theſe powers in different men, will 
produce correſpondent degrees of judgment 
in matters of experience. The different pro- 
portions in which theſe powers are united, 
will occaſion varieties in the form which this 
kind of judgment aſſumes, and in the _ 
to which it is adapted. 

FINALLY, there is in our nature, an ori- 
ginal determination to give credit to the teſ- 


timony 
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timony of others (d). Did this determination 
exert itſelf without any reſtraint, it would 
lead us to believe whatever is faid by others. 
It would exert itſelf without reftrainr, if we 
had never found ourſelves deceived by qthers. 
But experience teaches us that others are of- 
ten deceived, and that they fometimes intend 
to deceive; and, in confequence of this difeo- 
very, leads us to examine their teſtimony 
before we aſſent to it. We 1 cha- 
racters and the number of the witneſſes, the 
ends which they may ferve by deceiving us, 
the motives which may urge them to attempt 
it, their opportunities of knowing the truth ; 
and we eſtimate by theſe circumſtances, the 
degree of credibility which belongs to their 
reports. We compare the ſubject of their 
teſtimony with our own experience, and give 
greater or leſs credit to it according to its 
probability. In all this, there 18 ample ſcope 
for the exerciſe- of judgment. It is chiefly 
the kind of judgment employed in reaſoning 
from experience, that is exerciſed in eſtimat- 
ing the degree of aſſent due to a particular 


teſtimony : and it is by the concluſions and 


(4) See C aMPBELL's Diſertations on Miracles, part i. 
ſect. 1, 2. where this ſpecies of belief is explained with great 


inpenuity. : 
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maxims which we have deduced from expe- 
rience, that we reſtrain and limit our aſſent to 
teftimony. On the other hand, the informa- 
tion which we receive from the teſtimony of 
others, is added to our own obſervations, be- 
comes a part of our experience, and extends 
it, and is built upon as a foundation in our 
experimental reaſonings. 


Wr judge of beauty, as well as of truth: 


the faculty by which we judge of it, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of taſte. It likewiſe is 
ſuſeeptible of great varieties, which contribute 
to diverfify the forms and exertions of genius. 
The influence of taſte does not, like that of 
judgment, extend to all the kinds of genius; 
and therefore we have not hitherto been led 
to à particular conſideration of it: it is ſuffi- 
cient to obferve in general, That it influences 


genius in producing beauty, in the ſame ways 


in which judgment influences all the exertions 
of genius. Indeed the effects formerly aſerib- 
ed to judgment (e), proceed in a great mea- 
fire from that ſpecies of it which we call 
tafte, in all ſuch works of genius as are pro- 
per objects of taſte. 
Tux varieties of taſte are either in degree 
or in kind. In every inſtance, it is a com- 
(e) Fart I. ſect. 4. 
pound 
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pound of judgment properly ſo called, and of 
the internal ſenſes (F). Both theſe may be 
poſſeſſed in very different degrees of ſtrength; 

and every difference in the degree of either, 

will produce a correſpondent difference in the 
degree of taſte. The taſte of one man holds 

chiefly of judgment, the taſte of another man, 

chiefly of the internal ſenſes. This will ren- 

der their taſtes different in kind. One ſet of 
qualities are the proper objects of judgment, 
another ſet immediately affect and exerciſe 
the internal ſenſes: the one ſet or the other 
will be principally attended to and perceived 
by a perſon, according as judgment or inter- 
nal ſenſe is the prevailing principle in his 
taſte. Each of theſe principles alſo is ſuſ- 
ceptible of great varieties. The varieties of 
judgment have been juſt now enumerated: 
ſeveral of them enter into thoſe exertions 
which regard the objects of taſte, fit men for 
taking different views of theſe objects, and 
give taſte diſſimilar turns. One judges beſt 
of the proportion of the parts, another of 
utility; each is moſt pleaſed with and ſets the 


higheſt value upon that quality of which he 


is the moſt capable judge. The internal 
ſenſes are many, and are adapted to different 


) Efay on Taſte, Part II. ſect. 2. i 
. ſubjeQs, 
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ſubjects, or to the different qualities of the 


fame ſubje& (g): the predominance, there- 


fore, of any one of theſe ſenſes will give taſte 
a correſpondent form. One man is ſuſcep- 
tible of ſtrong impreſſions from grandeur and 
ſublimity ; another has a quick feeling of the 


beautiful and elegant: one has a taſte for the 
harmony of ſounds, another for the graceful- 


neſs of forms. 

THE perfection of taſte conſiſts in ſenſibility, 
refmement, correctneſs, and the juſt proportion 
of its principles (h). In all theſe reſpects, the 
taſtes of different men differ extremely : we 


find in individuals, all the. intermediate de- 
grees between an almoſt total want of any of 
theſe qualities, and the utmoſt perfection of 


it, —A perſon may likewiſe poſſeſs one of theſe 
perfections, while he is defective in the reſt: 
or, without being remarkably defective in any 
of them, he may be eminent in one. Hence 
will ſpring diſſimilar kinds of taſte. 

OF the kinds of judgment which have been 


enumerated, ſome belong in a nearly equal 


15 


degree to all men. Such is that intuitive 


faculty by which we perceive the ſelf- evident 
relations of general ideas: ſuch are our na- 
(e) Ehay ox Taſte, Part I. 
(4) 14id, Part Il. fects 4, 5, Go 7. 
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tural judgments concerning the exiſtence of 
our perceptions and of the qualities and be- 


ings immediately ſuggeſted by them. Any 


defect in theſe ſpecies of judgment, would 
totally diſqualify men for ordinary life, 
Theſe admitting no variety, can produce no 


diverſities of genius. Some philoſophers 


have not, indeed, allowed theſe their due 
weight, and in conſequence of that, have 
attempted to eſtabliſh paradaxes, and 1ntro- 


duce ſcepticiſm inconſiſtent with them. But 


this has not proceeded from their being deſti- 
tute of theſe powers, or from their poſſeſſing 
them in a leſs degree than other men; for 
their behaviour in common life ſhows that 
they pay ſufficient regard to them: but it 
has proceeded from their not reflecting upon 
them, and explaining them to themſelves, in 
analyzing human nature. It is, therefore, 
only an error in their theories, not a ſign of 

any imperfection in their conſtitution. 
OTHER powers of judgment are poſſeſſed 
by different men in very different degrees; 
and ſome who excel in one kind, are defec- 
tive in another. They who have great 
acuteneſs in mathematical and demonſtrative 
reaſoning, ſometimes betray great weakneſs in 
arguing from experience, and judging con- 
cerning 
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cerning matters of fact. On the other hand, 
there have been inſtances of perſons, who 
could ſcarce perceive the evidence of the ea- 
fieſt demonſtration in Euclid's Elements, and 
were incapable of apprehending mathematical 
reaſonings of length and intricacy; but could 
judge very prudently in common life, draw 
concluſions from experience with great ex- 
actneſs, and underſtand all the ſciences which 
conſiſt of ſuch concluſions. It is not ſurpriſ- 
ing that it ſhould be ſo: for not only is that 
reaſon by which we perceive the relations of 
general ideas, different from that judgment 
to which we owe our conviction,in matters of 
experience; but alſo in theſe two kinds of 
reaſoning, memory and imagination are ex- 
erted about different ſubjects, to which dif- 
ferent modifications of theſe powers are 
adapted. Some have a talent in philoſophical 
reaſonings, deducing the cauſes and the ge- 
neral laws of things from their phenomena, 
or tracing the appearances which will xeſult 
from any ſuppoſed cauſes or laws, Who never- 
theleſs are ill qualified for unravelling hiſto- 
rical doubts, or tracing the motives and the 
conſequences of human actions. Others are | 
great maſters in reaſoning concerning human 
life, who have no great abilities for reaſon- 

ings 
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ings concerning human nature, the ſubject of 
Philoſophical inveſtigation moſt nearly allied 
to that. Though concluſions of theſe dif- 
ferent kinds, be ſometimes deduced from the 
very ſame facts, yet for the deduction of 
them, theſe facts muſt be ſet in different 
4 lights, different circumſtances of them muſt 
—_ be attended to, and a different ſort of abſtrac- 
: tion exerciſed, as well as a different kind of 
inſtances ſuggeſted by fancy for ſupporting 
the concluſion. It happens much more fre- 
quently, that a perſon, along with great 
Powers of reaſon, poſſeſſes but imperfect 
taſte, or that a perſon of fine taſte, is not 
remarkable for vigour or depth of underſtand- 
ing. Every man will be prone to exerciſe 
that kind of judgment in which he excels, 
4 and to ſtudy the ſubjects which give ſcope. to 
| it; and he will ſhun ſuch ſubjects as require a 
kind of judgment in which he is deficient : 
+ the former kind will be 1mproved by habit, 
the latter will be impaired by neglect. Hence 
the original differences of judgment will be 
Increaſed. The kinds of judgment which 
=> thus admit variety in themſelves, are they 
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SB that diverſify the form and the exertions of 
1 genius. In what manner they diverſify them, 
Will appear from the following obſervations. 
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IMAGINATION cannot in any caſe perfect 
its diſcoveries without the aſſiſtance of judg- 
ment. Imagination collects materials; a cer- 
tain kind and degree of judgment is neceſſary 
for applying them to uſe. If they are not 
applicable to any purpoſe which ſuits a per- 
ſon's turn of underſtanding or taſte, or if he 
has not a degree of theſe powers ſufficient for 
diſcerning that purpoſe and adapting the ma- 
terials to it, they will be thrown aſide as uſe- 
leſs, or at moſt preſerved in their indigeſted 
Form. Since the revival of natural philoſo- 
phy, many have tried multitudes of experi- 
ments, who wanting the judgment neceſſary 
for diſcerning the reſult of them, have not 
been able to deduce any general concluſions 
from them. There is a degree of imagina- 
tion requiſite for contriving experiments; 
there may be genius ſhiown in eonducting and 
varying them; but it is genius only for na- 
tural hiſtory. Along with a turn of imagi- 
nation fit for leading from one experiment to 
another, there is a ſtrong propenſity to attend 
to the circumſtances of particular facts: but 
there is a weakneſs in the abſtracting power, 
and a defect in the other faculties employed 
in reaſoning from facts, which prevent the 
mind's advancing to general deductions of 
X las 
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laws and cauſes, In order to produce philo- 
ſophical genius, there muſt be ſuperadded, 
acuteneſs in diſcerning the reſult of experi- 
ments, and comparing them together, an ap- 


titude for recollecting obſervations as they be- 


come neceſſary, a propenſity to ſearch for 
cauſes and connexions. A perſon poſſeſſed 
of this caſt of mind, will draw concluſions 
from the appearances obſerved by others, 
which they themſelves could never have 
thought of : and yet this perſon has not per- 
haps the turn of imagination, or the degree 
of attention neceſſary for making all the trials 
which they made. Poſſeſſed of genius for 
natural ſcience, he may be rather defective in 
that kind of genius which ſerves to promote 
natural h:/fory, Boyle had an admirable turn 


for making experiments, he made many with 


great accuracy on a variety of ſubjects ; he 
made ſome concerning the appearance of light 
by the priſm, he obſerved the oblong image 
of rays refracted by means of it, he diſtin- 
guiſhed that image into five different colours, 


and he made ſome remarks upon this pheno- 


menon (i); but he thought not of inferring 
from it, the different degrees of refrangibility 
in the rays of light. A different kind of 


(i) BoyLe Exper, et Conſiderat. ae Coloribus, Par. III. Exp. 4. 
judgment, 
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judgment, or a ſuperior degree of the ſame kind 
of judgment, enabled Newton, from the ſame 
phenomenon, to form many concluſions on 
this ſubject (. Ever ſince electricity began 
to attract the attention of the curious, many 
perſons have employed themſelves in making 
experiments relating to it, and have diſplayed 
conſiderable ingenuity in making them; but 
moſt of theſe have not diſcovered philoſophi- 
cal or ſcientific ingenuity. It is to a very 
few in the large catalogue of electricians, that 
philoſophical genius can be aſcribed ; for to 
a very few is confined all that has been done 
in accounting for the phenomena of electrical 
experiments, and deducing en prin- 
ciples from them. | 
WHEN a perſon wants the kind or degree 
of judgment neceſſary for applying the mate- 
rials which imagination has collected, to that 
purpoſe of invention to which they might be 
ſubſervient, his genius is repreſſed, the diſ- 
appointment tends to prevent his indulging 
himſelf in again amaſſing materials of the 
ſame ſort, and to make him turn his fancy to 
ſuch works as, being more ſuitable to the turn 
of his judgment, he can proſecute with ſuc- 
ceſs. By this means, his genius will be, ſtill 
more than 1t originally was, confirmed 1 in that 
(4) Optics, Book I, 
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direction to which his powers of judgment 
are beſt adapted. There are not wanting in- 
ſtances of perfons who, finding their turn of 
judgment and taſte imperfectly adapted to 
that ſpecies of exertion to which their imagi- 
nation had firſt prompted them, have quitted 


it for another ſpecies to which they found 
theſe powers mote adequate, and in which 


they could therefore become more correct. 
THE ſame materials may be applied to dif- 
ferent putpoſes. They will be applied by 


every perſon chiefly to that purpoſe which his 


judgment beſt enables him to accompliſh. If 
the imaginations of two men were ſo fimilar 
as to collect the very fame materials, or to 
ſuggeſt the ſame ideas; yet if their turns of 
judgment be diſſimilar, they will apply theſe 
to purpoſes as diſſimilar, and be unlike in the 
particular form and in all the exertions of 
their genius. 

JUDGMENT not only receives the materials 
ſelected by i imagination, and forms them for 
uſe, but alſo excites imagination, and ſets it 
a-working. The decifions of judgment, as 


well as our ſenſations and ideas, are percep- 


tions which may give an impulſe to imagina- 
tion, and direct it into a particular track of 


&hinking. Men's deciſions upon the mate- 
rials 
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rials before them, will be different, according 
to the ſpecies of judgment in which they ex- 
cel; and will give proportionably different 
impulſes to the imagination, and make it to 
move in proportionably different directions. 
On this account, judgment muſt have a ſtrong 
tendency to diverſity the form of genius. 
Genius takes very few ſteps in any inveſtiga- 
tion, in any train of ſentiment and thinking, 
or in forming any deſign, without receiving 
an impulſe from judgment: through its whole 
progreſs, concluſions and determinations are 
intermixed cloſely and at very ſhort intervals, 
with the fuggeſtions of fancy; and the con- 
cluſions and determinations thus intermixed, 
will always be ſuch chiefly as proceed from 
that modification of judgment in which the 
perſon excells. A prevailing taſte for the 
ludicrous, determined the genius of Peter di 
Coſimo, though fit for producing greater 
works, to ſuch ſubjects of painting as ad- 
mitted only ſatyrs, harpies, and the like 
whimſical and monſtrous figures. It was the 
correCteſt taſte for beauty, continually regu- 
lating and inſtigating a fine imagination, that 
produced the purity of deſign, the ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition, the propriety and grace, by 
which Raphael is characteriſed. A defect in 
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that taſte rendered Correggio in ſome reſpects 
incorrect and ungraceful, while a ſtrong reliſh 
for the ſublime, prompting and directing an 
imagination well formed for producing Its 
beſtowed upon him a peculiar greatneſs of 


manner (J). 


Ir a man be defective in the ſpecies of 
judgment requiſite for any particular deter- 
minations or concluſions, ſo as not to form 
them at all, or to form them wrong, when 
they become neceſſary, his fancy will be at 


a ſtand, his genius will be unable to carry 


the work farther forward, or to improve it to 
a higher degree of excellence. Did the judg- 
ment of an artift enable him to perceive the 
particulars in which he is faulty, his genius 
would often be ſufficient to corre& them ; 
their remaining therefore in his works, ſhows 
that his judgment was not able to ſcrutinize 
them properly : Titian relinquiſhed the dry 
manner of his maſter, which appeared in his 
firſt paintings, as ſoon as his judgment was 
improved enough to perceive and to diſapprove 
it ; though Ludovico Carracci for. ſome time 
ſhowed little genius for painting, yet after 
his judgment was improved by the diligent 
ſtudy of the works of great painters, it gave 

(!) FresxoY's Judgment of Painters, : n 


his 
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his fancy ſo powerful an impulſe, that he be- 
came excellent in deſign, colouring, and 
grace (n; without that improvement of judg- 
ment, the genius of theſe artiſts muſt have 
remained defective. In every part of natural 
ſcience, experiments have been made with 
great accuracy, by ſome who were not turned 
for obſerving all the circumſtances of the ex- 
periments; theſe circumſtances have been 
minutely obſerved by ſome who, for want of 
the power of abſtraction, could not determine 
the reſult of the experiments; and ſome who 
were capable of determining this, have been 
hindered from purſuing the concluſions to 
which it might have led, not only for want 
of imagination ſufficient for carrying on the 
inveſtigation, but alſo for want of the ſpecies 
of judgment which muſt have been employed 
in it. | — 
THz ſame materials may give occaſion for 
determinations and concluſions of different 
ſorts : if a perſon poſſeſs only the kind of 
judgment fit for forming one of theſe forts, 
immediately on forming them, he will leave 
the road purſued by another who, poſſeſſing 
a different kind of judgment, had formed 
diſſimilar concluſions, he will go forward in 


(m) FaesnoY, ibid. Graham's account of painters. 
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à peculiar track, and arrive at 4 very diftant 
point. Newton formed a judgment concern- 
ing the unequal refraction of the rays of light, 
from ſome of the fimpleſt priſmatical experi- 
ments: it was this judgment that ſuggeſted 
to him the ſubſequent experiments proper for 
aſcertaining that principle, and gradually 
opened up the wonderful courſe of obſerva- 
tions and the noble train of diſcoveries which 
he made concerning light and colours; and 
in the proſecution of theſe, both the moſt vi- 
gorous power of abſtraction, and the moſt 
piercing judgment of mathematical truth, 
were continually exerted. Boyle was inferi - 
bur to Newton in the former of theſe powers, 
and poſſeſſed no great degree of the latter; 
his turn of underſtanding led him not to form 
the ſame concluſion from the moſt obvious 


experiments; by not having formed it, his 


genius was at a ſtand in deducing the laws of 
refraction, he quitted the priſmatic experi- 
ments without applying them to any uſe : but 
he poſſeſſed judgment of another kind, and 


by means of it, from a multitude of experi» 


ments deduced concluſions of a different na- 
ture, concerning the immediate cauſes of co- 
fours in particular. bodies, and the methods of 
produeing them, 

It 
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IT was already ſhown, That regularity of 
imagination is an eſſential conſtituent of ge- 
nius; that this regularity conſiſts in a capa- 
eity of keeping the end of a work ſteadily in 
view, and a propenſity to ſubordinate the 
parts to that end; and that, though it be pri- 
marily founded in a particular turn of the 
imagination, it is promoted by the exerciſe 
of judgment, and could not, without this, 
attain tolerable perfection. It is judgment 
that perceives when imagination deviates from 
the paths which lead to the end propoſed; it 
is owing to this perception, that imagination 
is recalled from its wanderings, and made to 
ſet out anew in the right road; and it is the 
frequent exerciſe of judgment in this employ- 
ment, that gives imagination an habitual re- 
gularity and correctnefs. This excellence of 
imagination muſt therefore have a great de- 
pendence both on the degree and on the kind 
of judgment which a perſon poſſeſſes. 

Tux acuter any ſpecies of judgment is, the 
more readily, the more certainly, and the 
more conſtantly, it will obſerve and check 
every improper excurſion of fancy. Genius 
will therefore, in every man, acquire a degree 
of correctneſs in ſome meaſure proportioned 
to the eaten of his judgment. 


FURTHER, 
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FURTHER, the means adapted to different 
ends, are connected with theſe ends by diffe- 
rent relations, and promote them 1n different 
manners. According therefore to the variety 
of the ends propoſed, a different kind of judg- 
ment is neceſſary, for diſcerning, whether 


the materials collected, have or have not a 


tendency to promote them. On this account, 
men's diverſity in point of judgment will give 
their imaginations different ſorts of regula- 
rity, and conſequently mould their genius 
into different forms. Hence a perſon who 
thinks and compoſes with great correctneſs. 
on one kind of ſubject, often runs into great 
wildneſs and irregularity on a different kind. 
No two arts are more analogous than poetry 
and eloquence ; but the poet aims chiefly at 
pleaſing, and the orator at moving. The 
poet may have a very nice diſcernment of the 
qualities which are fit to pleaſe, and may 
conduct a poem with the utmoſt regularity ; 
and yet may be incapable of producing a re- 
pular oration: the qualities which tend to 
move, are different in ſome reſpects from thoſe 
which pleaſe ; to move, objects mult be ſet 
in a different light, and deſcribed in a diffe- 
rent manner, from what pure poetry would 
require; to diſcern their tendency to move, 

a ſort 
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a ſort of judgment different from the poeti- 
cal, is neceſſary; if the poet have not this 
ſort of judgment, he cannot ſueceed in elo- 
quence, the parts of his oration, though ſe- 
parately beautiful, will be often improper and 
miſplaced. Indeed a poet always runs a riſk 
of becoming florid, deſultory and incorrect, 
in an oration ; he cannot eſcape it, except he 
poſſeſs judgment of another kind, as well as 
that which pure poetry would demand. 

IN theſe ſeveral ways which have been 
mentioned, in fitting men for applying their 
ideas to different purpoſes, in leading imagi- 
nation into different tracks, and in beſtowing 
on it different kinds of regularity, judgment 
is active in diverſifying the forms of genius. 
But it may likewiſe be obſerved, That, inde- 
pendent of this influence of judgment upon 
genius, there will always be a conſiderable 
analogy in the form of theſe two powers. In 
all caſes, ſome exertions of 1magination are 
intermixed with thoſe of judgment. In ma- 
thematical reaſonings, truths ſelf-evident, or 
already demonſtrated, are ſeaſonably ſuggeſted 
by fancy; in experimental reaſonings, parti- 
cular facts and concluſions from them, are in 
like manner ſuggeſted ; in experimental rea- 
ſonings of different kinds, different ſorts of 


facts 
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facts and concluſions are brought into view; 


in the fine arts, fancy is continually employed 


in exhibiting to taſte, thoſe qualities concern- 
ing which it pronounces. In conſequence of 
this, every man has an advantage for excel- 
ling in that ſpecies of judgment, which is 
moſt congruous to the turn of his imagina- 
tion : and on the other hand, his imagination 
will take that turn which is moſt ſuitable to 
the peculiarity of his judgment. Thus, by 
the influence which theſe two powers mutu- 
ally exert on one another, each of them is ſo 
moulded and altered, that their habitual form 
2 character becomes in a great . the 
Mme. 


13171 
PAR T III. 
Of the Rinds of Genus. 


ITHERTO we have endeavoured to 
inveſtigate ſeparately the ſources from 
which the diverſities of genius ſpring. In 
this inveſtigation, it was neceſſary to ſearch 
out the varietics incident to thoſe powers 
which are any ways concerned in tht opera» 
tions of genius; for theſe varieties are the 
ſimple principles, by the combination of ſeveral 
of which every diſtinct kind or form of genius 
is conſtituted, We muſt now purſue a dif- 
ferent method, Every kind of genius de- 
rives its denomination moſt properly from the 
nature of the object about which it is em- 
ployed, or of the end to which it is adapted. 
The diſtinction, therefore, of the kinds of ge- 
nius, may be moſt commodiouſly deduced 
from the difference of their objects and ends: 
and diſtinguiſhing them according to theſe, we 
muſt explain each, by combining the prin- 
ciples already eſtabliſhed, and purſuing them 
through their natural conſequences. 
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„ 
Genius twofold ; for Science, or for the Arts. 


HE ends to which Genius may be 
adapted, are reducible to two; the 
diſcovery of truth, and the production of 
beauty. The former belongs to the ſciences, 
the latter to the arts. Genius is, then, the 
power of invention, either in ſcience or in the 
arts, either of truth or of beauty. | 
THERE are great differences between one 
ſcience and another, and between one art and 
another. On account of theſe differences, 
each ſcience and each art requires fomething 
peculiar in the genius which is ſuited to it. I 
intend not, at preſent, to deſcend to the inveſti- 
gation of theſe minuter peculiarities : it would 
be curious; but it would be likewiſe intricate : 
at any rate it is naturally poſterior to the illuſ- 
tration of the more general diſtinctions of 
genius. 5 
THERE is likewiſe a general analogy among 
all the ſciences, and among all the arts: and 
therefore we may expect to find ſome charac- 
ters common to ſcientific genius in all the 


forms which it aſſumes, and other characters, 


diſſimilar to theſe, common to all the kinds of 
| genius 
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genius which are exerted in the arts. Theſe 
are the characters which I ſhall endeavour to 
aſcertain. | 

SOME difference between genius for ſcience, 
and genius for the arts, ariſes neceſſarily from 
the very diverſity of their ends. I begin with 
this. Scientific genius addreſſes its diſcove- 
ries to the underſtanding ; their end is infor- 
mation: genius for the arts addreſſes its pro- 
ductions to taſte, and aims at pleaſing by 
them. It is a property of genius, that it keeps 
the end of the work continually 1n view, and 
by the view of it, modifies all the parts of the 
work, and ſelects the means which it employs 
ſo as they may be ſubſervient to that end. 
This contributes to diſtinguiſh theſe two kinds 
of genius, and to render all their operations 
and efforts very diſſimilar : they conſider all 

their objects in perfectly different lights. 
SCIENTIFIC genius leads a perſon to look 
out only for ſuch objects and ideas as imply 
ſome truth, or ſuggeſt ſome new concluſion. 
Aſſiſted by the conſtant perception of this end, 
any relation is ſufficient for introducing ſuch 
objects and ideas; all the affociating princi- | 
ples are put upon the ſearch for them; every 
object which theſe principles preſent, is ſted- 
dily contemplated in that point of view in 
s whach 
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which it contributes to this purpoſe; all the 
circumſtances of it which contribute to this 
purpoſe, are ſtudiouſly ſought out and exa- 
mined with care; objects and circumſtances 
of objects, which contribute nothing to it, ei- 
ther are not at all ſaggeſted, or are inſtantly 
perceived to be uſeleſs, and diſmiſſed without 
the ſmalleſt notice. Genius for the arts ren- 
ders the perſon Who poſſeſſeth it, equally in- 
tent on pleaſing tafte by his work. In con- 
ſequence of its impulſe, objects and ideas fit 
to gratify taſte, are very readily ſuggeſted to 
him; they are drawn into his view by their 
relation to the deſign, as well as by the rela- 
tions which they bear to one another; as ſoon 
as they are ſuggeſted, they are moulded into 
that form, and placed in that attitude, in 
which they promete this deſign, and they are 
contemplated in that form and attitude alone: 
ſuch objects and ſuch cireumſtances of objects 
as are unfit to pleaſe, either do not at all occur 
to the artiſt, or, being perceived at one glance 
to be unfit, are immediately rejected. 

By this fixt aſſociation of ſo diſſimilar ends, 
the two kinds of genius become very unlike 
in all their exertions. In every complex ob- 
ject that can engage our attention, there are 
two ſorts of qualities; there are ſome which 
give 
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give us pleaſure or pain, and there are others 
which convey perceptions of an indifferent 
nature. Genius for the arts directs the at- 
tention chiefly to the former ſort, and it leads 
to conſider them only ſo far as they either im- 
mediately produce, or remotely contribute to 
pleaſure or pain. Qualities which appear in- 
different to ſenſe, gratify taſte in ſome ſitu- 
ations: whenever they do, they attract the 
notice and employ the powers of genius for 
the arts. The mere perception of extenſion 
is indifferent ; but the largeneſs of its quan- 
tity produces grandeur, its terminations form 
figures either beautiful or ſignificant; a juſt 
repreſentation of it often diſplays {kill : in all 
theſe caſes it is a ſource of pleaſure, and en- 
gages the notice and employs the abilities of 
the poet and the painter. Both thoſe quali- 
ties of things which give pleaſure or pain, 
and thoſe which give neither, enter into the 
ſciences and affect the genius adapted to them. 
But the former are generally conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from the pleaſure or pain which 
they give; and even when theſe are taken into 
the account, the philoſopher proceeds as if he 
were inſenſible to them, makes them the ſub- 
ject of cool enquiry, examines what truth 

1 they 


— 
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they indicate, analyzes the feelings, or traces 
the cauſes anid effects of them. 

Tur phitofopher defcribes minutely all the 
appearances of his object: his deſign requires 
it; every oft of them involves ſome truth; 
inattention to any one of them may prevent 
the difcovery of truth, or occafion error - thoſe 
of them which ſeem leaſt ſtriking, often lead 
moſt directly to truth, or lead to the moſt im- 
portant truths. A poet, on the contrary, 


would overlook by far the greateſt part of 


theſe appearances ; they are unfit to pleaſe, 
and for that reafon attract no fhare of his at- 
tention : he fixes on a few that are moſt ſtrik- 
ing, and labours to ſet theſe in a ſtriking light. 


The obſervation of many minute circum- 


ftances, and a variety of exact menſurations, 
were abſolutely neceſſary for aſcertaining the 
laws of light and colours; atid Newton's ge- 
nius gave him a propenſity to attend to them: 
theſe would make no figute in poetry ; and a 
poet, though perfectly acquainted with them, 
would never once think of them while engaged 
in compoſition ; he would catch fome general 
appearances, and be fatisfied with theſe. 
AEN ius for ſcience is formed by pene- 
tration, a genius for the arts, by brightneſs. 
2 There 
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There are, perhaps, no general characters by 
which theſe two kinds of genius can be more 
properly diſcriminated. Each of theſe cha- 
racters is produced by certain peculiar quali- 
ties of thoſe powers on which genius has a 
dependence. In the one of them are combined 
modifications of imagination, memory, and 
judgment, different from thoſe modifications 
of the ſame powers, which are combined in 
the other: theſe powers likewiſe are combined 
in different proportions. 


s E C T. Ii. 
Of the Structure of Imagination, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the two kinds of Genius. 


OTH penetration and brightneſs imply 
a great extent and compaſs of imagi- 
nation, or great vigour of the aſſociating prin- 
ciples; but they imply different ſorts of com- 
paſs and vigour. Penetration implies ſuch a 
force of imagination as leads to the compre- 
henſion and explication of a fubject: bright- 
neſs of imagination fits a man for adorning 
a ſubject. A penetrating mind emits the rays 
by which truth is diſcovered : a bright fancy 
ſupplies the colours by which beauty is pro- 
fnved, There are many peculiarities of ima- 
Y 2 gination, 
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gination, which contribute to the formation 
of theſe oppolite characters: by tracing out 
4 theſe, our general deſcription of the diſtinc- 
| tion between genius for ſcience and genius 
N for the arts, will be juſtified, and a more par- 
% ticular view will be obtained of the difference 
5 of theſe two kinds. 
AcurENEsS of judgment is eſſential to pe- 
8 netration, but cannot alone produce it. It 
Z . would produce correctneſs and readineſs in 
deciding upon materials which were in our 
view: but penetration implies, over and above 
this, a capacity of bringing quickly and com- 
pletely into view, whatever materials are ne- 
ceſſary for our preſent purpoſe. This capa- 
city can ariſe only from imagination. In ge- 
neral, penetration requires that conſtruction 
of imagination, which fits a man for fixing 
his view ſteddily on one thing, or on thoſe 
connected with it by cloſe and important re- 
lations, for attending to all the circumſtances 
belonging to that thing, and, as it were, ex- 
hauſting its qualities. This conſtruction of 
imagination is evidently adapted to the end 
of ſcience, the inveſtigation of truth. For 
the concluſions of ſcience lie deep, and muſt 
eſcape the tranſient glance of the ſuperficial 
obſerver : they occur by our attending to ſuch 
2 | qualities 
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qualities in things as are leaſt ſtriking and 
leaſt apt to force themſelves on our attention, 
and by our pondering and contemplating in a 
variety of lights, ſuch qualities as cannot be 
perfectly comprehended by a perſon who dwells 
not on the ſame object for any length of time. 
—Brightneſs of imagination is of an oppoſite 
nature: it is ſuch a ſtrength of imagination 
as makes every preſent object ſuggeſt a mul- 
titude of ideas, and hurries the mind quickly 
from one thing, to others not very ſtrictly 
connected with it. This character is no leſs 
evidently accommodated to the purpoſe of the 
arts, than penetration to that of the ſciences. 
A quick ſucceſſion, or a copious exhibition of 
different objects fit to pleaſe, is a great mean 
of producing the beauty ſought after in all the 
arts. In poetry, for inſtance, the intricacy of 
the fable, that is, the variety and diſſimilarity 
of the incidents, and the diverſity, the num 
ber, and a proper remoteneſs of the images, 
are reckoned among the ſureſt teſts of real 
genius. 

Ir would appear to be one conſequence of 
what has been ſaid, that penetration implies 
an aptneſs to be affected only by the cloſeſt and 
ſtrongeſt relations of things; and that bright- 

Y 3 neſs 
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neſs implies a propenſity to be influenced by 
ſuch relations as are lighter and more re- 
mote: for the latter propenſity tends to draw 
off the mind to a great diſtance from its ob- 
ject; but the former allows it to continue 
nearer to it, and makes it eaſier torecur quickly 
to the contemplation of it, The conſequence 
is juſt; and the conſideration of it will farther 
determine our idea of the difference between 
a genius for ſcience and a genius for the arts. 
When ideas are ſuggeſted to men of theſe dif- 
ferent kinds of genius, by means of the ſame 
relation, it will be found that, generally, the 
ideas eonnected with the preſent object by the 
ſtronger degree of that relation, are ſuggeſted 
to the philoſopher, and thoſe connected by the 
weaker degree of it, to the artiſt, The former 
ſort are thoſe about which the deductions of 
ſeience are commonly employed; the latter 


ſupply the deeorations neceſſary in the fine 


arts. Any compariſon by which a philoſopher 
would illuftrate or confirm a theory, muſt be 
ſuch as is exactly parallel; it is enough for a 
poetical compariſon, and even heightens its 


beauty, that it agree with the ſubjeQ to which 


it 18 apphed, only in ſome of its circumftances. 
When a philoſopher explains the cauſes of 
| 3646 - 
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any appearance, or traces out the effects of 
any principle, he proceeds regularly through 
them all, according to the different degrees of 
their dependence: let a poet introduce the 
ſame ſubject; he will deſcribe, not all the 
cauſes or effects, but ſome of them : he will 
often omit the neareſt and moſt direct, and 


take notice only of ſuch as are more diſtant 


and indirect; he will not give a full delinea- 
tion of any one cauſe or effect, but mark each 
by ſome leading or firiking circumſtances. 
Theſe differences in manner are natural con- 
ſequences of the difference in the principles 
of aſſociation, now under conſideration; and 
that they take place, might be ſhown by an 
induction of many particulars. The ſubject 
of Lucretius's poem is ſcientiſical; ſeveral of 
the Epicurean theories which he deſcribes poe- 
tically, are philoſophically deduced in the 
writings of the ancients: compare his account 
of any part of the Epicurean ſyſtem, with the 
account of the ſame part in Cicero's philoſo- 
phical works, for inſtance, and the differences 
juſt now remarked will appear. If in any 
inftances they do not appear, it will be found 
either that the former is not there properly 
poetical, or that the latter has dreſſed up phi- 
loſophy in a rhetorical garb approaching near 
Y 4 00 
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to the poetical (a). Thomſon introduces ſeve- 
ral parts of the Newtonian philoſophy ; com- 
pare his account of theſe with the ſame parts 
as delivered by ſyſtematic writers, and you will 
find the ſame differences. 


(a) All theſe caſes may be exemplified in different paſſages 
of theſe two writers, They both give an account, for in- 


tance, of Epicurus's doctrine concerning the motion of atoms. 


Lucretius's account of their moving downward, is given in a 
manner conſiderably poetical, and in which we may remark 


many of the peculiarities juſt now mentioned, as charasteriſ- 
tical of genius for the arts: 


Nunc locus eſt (ut aploor) 1 in his illud quoque rebus 
Confirmare tibi, nullam rem poſſe ſua vi 

Corpoream ſurſum ferri, ſurſumque meare. 

Nec tibi dent in eo flammarum corpora fraudem: 

Surſus enim vorſus gignuntur, et augmina ſumunt. 

Et ſurſum nitidæ fruges, arbuſtaque creſcunt: 

Pondera, quantum in ſe eſt, quom deorſum cuncta ferantur ; 4 
Nec quom ſubſiliunt ignes ad tea domorum, 

Et hes flamma deguſtant tigna, trabeiſque. 

Sponte ſua facere id ſine vi ſubigente putandum eſt. 
Quod genus, e noſtro quom wills corpore ſanguis 
Emicat exſultans alte, ſpargitque cruorem. 

Nonne vides etiam, quanta vi tigna trabeiſque 

Re ſpuat humor aquz ? nam quam magi' merſimus altum 
Diredta, et magna vi multi preſſimus ægre: 

Tam cupide ſurſum revomit magis, atque remittit: 
Plus ut parte foras emergant, exſiliantque. 

Nec tamen hæc, quantu'ſt in ſe, dubitamus, opinor, 
Quin vacuum per inane deorſum cuncta ferantur. 
Sic igitur debent flammæ quoque poſſe per auras 

Aeris expreſſæ ſurſum ſuccedere, quanquam 

Pondera, quantum in ſe eſt, deorſum deducere pugnent. 
Nocturnaſque faceis cœli ſublime volanteis 

Nonne vides longos flammarum ducere tractus, 

In e dedit pores natura meatum ? &c, 


Lib, ii. ver. 184. 


Cicero ives an account of the ſame doctrine, in a manner 
yery unlike, f in the 018 Fool manner ſuitable to ſcience : : 


Bur 
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Bur a propenſity to be affected with the 
cloſer or the {lighter degrees of relation, is not 
alone ſufficient to account for the difference 
between brightneſs and penetration, or to ex- 
plain how one genius is fit for ſcience, and ano- 
ther for the arts. It muſt be obſerved farther, 
that the peculiar predominance of ſome of the 
aſſociating principles contributes to form pe- 
netration, and the predominance of others of 
them, to form brightneſs of imagination; and 
that in ſeveral ways. 

THERE are ſome of the relations of things 
which lead the mind more quickly, and to a 


&« Cenſet enim, eadem illa individua, et ſolida corpora ferre 
ſuo deorſum pondere ad lineam : hunc naturalem eſſe omnium 
corporum motum.” De Fin. lib. i. and in ſeveral other places. 
The poet's account of the declination of the atoms, has little 
poetical 1 in it; | 


Illud in his quoque te rebus cognoſcere avemus : 
Corpora cum deorſum rectum per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus propriis : incerto tempore firme, 
Incertiſque locis, ſpatio ſecedere paullum, 
Tantum quod nomen mutatum dicere poſſis. 
uo niſi declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum, 
mbris uti guttæ, caderent per inane profundum: 
Nec foret offenſus natus, nec plaga creata 
Principiis. Ita nil unquam natura creaſſet. 
VVV ; I bid. ver. 216, 


and in conſequence of this, it differs very little from Cicero's 
account of the ſame tenet ; ©** Deinde ibidem homo acutus, 
cam illud occurreret, fi omnia deorſum e regione ferrentur, 
et, ut dixi, ad lineam, numquam fore, ut atomus altera alte- 
ram. poſſet attingere: itaque — — declinare dixit atomum 
perpaullum : — — ita effici complexiones, et copulationes, et 
adhæſiones atomorum inter ſe: ex quo efficeretur mundus, 
omneſque partes mundi, quzque in eo eſſent.“ Lid. Many 
other examples might be produced, | 


greater 
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greater diſtance, from theſe things, than other 
relations would lead it: the former will by 
this very circumſtance, according to What has 
been already evinced, be moſt favourable te 
brightneſs, the latter to penetration, There 
arg ſome qualities in every object, which lay 
a foyndation for relations between it and 
many other objects: thus the obvious ſenſible 
qualities of bodies produce an infinity of re- 
ſemblances ar contraſts to a multitude of other 
things. A ſtrong propenſity to attend to theſe 
qualities, and to be affected by the relations 
correſpongent to them, will be highly condu- 
cive to brightneſs of fancy; it will produce 
ſurpriſing aſſemblages, agreeable i imagery, and 
unexpected ornaments. But it is unfavour- 
able to penetration; it produces aſſociations 
which muſt lead the mind through many ob- 
jects in a rapid ſucceſſion, allowing it to take 
but a ſuperficial view of each, It will there- 
fore contribute to penetration, at leaſt it will 
remove one obſtruction to the exerciſe of this 
power, that the imagination be not readily or 
ſtrongly affected by thoſe lighter relations 
which the moſt obvious qualities form Among 
a great multitude of things unconnected in 
other reſpects. Accordingly, | I do not lay. all, 
but moſt philoſophers who were really in- 

ventors, 
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ventors, have ſhown no great turn for adorn» 
ing their writings with ſuch images and com- 
pariſons as form the graces of poetry, There 
are in all objects, qualities likewiſe of an op- 
polite kind, which do not form obvious con- 
nexions between them and a multitude of 
other objects. Such are the mutual influence 
of the qualities of the ſame thing, the various 
phenomena of theſe qualities, their cauſes and 
their conſequences. Theſe, inſtead of impel- 
ling the mind to wander through a wide ex- 
tent of things, rather confine it to one thing, 
or to ſuch as are intimately connected with it 
in ſome important reſpe&t. A prevailing pro- 
penſity, therefore, to attend chiefly to ſuch 
qualities, will not hurry the mind with rapi- 
dity from one thing to others; and will there- 
fore be unfavourable to brightneſs : but it will 
leave it at leiſure to dwell on its preſent ob- 
ject, and diſpoſe it, that it may find employ- 
ment, to contemplate it in every light; and 
will thus be conducive to penetration. 

IT is obſervable likewiſe, that the qualities 
laſt mentioned form the moft important and 
interefting relations among things ; theſe will, 
therefore, influence the imagination and ꝓro- 
mote penetration, in much the {ſame manner 
with the ſtronger degrees of any one relation: 

the 
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the relations which are formed by the others, 
are much more trivial, and will affect the 
fancy and produce brightneſs, in the ſame 
manner with the ſlighter degrees of any rela- 
tion. ä e 

Tk more important relations of things, 
will alſo be thoſe which lead moſt naturally 
to the diſcovery of truths concerning them; 
the more trivial relations are, on the other 
hand, naturally adapted to amuſement and 
pleaſure, which is the object of the arts. 
This difference ſuggeſts an obſervation of con- 


ſiderable conſequence for explaining the diſ- 


tinction between the two kinds of genius now 
under conſideration. We ſhall find on exa- 


- mination, that thoſe relations which have 


been already mentioned, as conducive to pe- 
netration, by the predominance of their in- 
fluence on the imagination, are the relations 


chiefly concerned in the diſcovery of truth. 


Theſe relations are all reducible to the dif- 
ferent modes of cauſation and co-exiſtence ; 
and ſome or other of the modes of theſe, are 
the immediate ſubjects of moſt of the conclu- 
ſions in the ſeveral ſciences. In the ſcience 


both of bodies and of the mind, the enquiry 


is principally about the cauſes of phenomena, 
their concomitants, the effects proceeding 
OM from 
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from caules, and the conſequences of general 
laws. Many propoſitions in mathematics 
regard the properties which are co-exiſtent in 
figures and numbers, or which neceſſarily re- 
ſult from their nature. Even when other 
relations are the immediate objects of ſcien- 
tifical concluſions, yet it is chiefly by means 
of cauſation and co-exiſtence that they are 
inferred. In mathematics, the proportions of 
quantities and numbers are deduced as neceſ- 
ſary conſequences from principles formerly 
known. In hydroſtatics, the ſpecific gravi- 
ties of bodies, which are properly degrees of 
a common quality, are deduced from certain 
effects of the weight of bodies. This being 
the caſe, the predominance of theſe relations, 
cauſation and co-exiſtence, as principles of 
aſſociation in the fancy, cannot fail to pro- 
duce penetration, and to fit genius peculiarly 
for the ſubjects of ſcience. It directs the 
mind into the very track where truth lies; it 
furniſhes it with the very inftruments by 
which truth may be diſcovered.—lIt is no leſs 
true, that thoſe which have been mentioned 
as the more trivial relations, and by their 
prevalence conducive to brightneſs, or ſome 
of them at leaſt, are moſt adapted to the ob- 
ject and the end of the arts. The fine arts 
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are commonly called imitative : were they all 
purely and totally ſuch, there could be no 
difficulty in pronouncing that reſemblance is 
the relation which would lead fancy to con- 
ttive works of art. In painting, for inſtance, 
which is ſtrictly imitative, the figures, the 
attitudes, the expreſſion, the colouring, are 
but ſo many means of rendering the picture a 
juſt and ſtriking repreſentation of the ſtandard, 
whether actual or ideal, which the artiſt had 
in view; and the conception of this ſtandard 
ſuggeſts them all to the fancy by the aſſociat- 
ing principle of reſemblance. But even in 
caſes where the arts are leaſt imitative, it will 
appear on attention that this principle is pre- 
dominant. A diſcovery in ſcience is ſome- 
times deſcribed poetically : ſuch a deſcription 
will, perhaps more clearly and ſtrikingly than 


any other inſtance, ſhow how much poetry is 


employed about reſemblances, and conſe- 
quently how eſſential it is to poetic genius, 
that this be the predominant principle of aſſo- 
eiation. Thomſon thus deſcribes Newton's 
optical diſcoveries ; 


Even light itſelf, which every thing diſplays 

Shone undiſcover'd, till his brighter mind 

Untwiſted all the ſhining robe of day; 

And, from the whitening undiſtinguifh'd blaze, 
Col- 
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Collecting every ray into his kind, 

To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
Of parent- colours. Firſt the flaming Red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny Orange next; 
And next delicious Yellow ; by whoſe ſide 
Fell the kind beams of all-refretbing Green, 
Then the pure Blue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Ethereal play'd ; and then, of ſadder hue, 
Emerg'd the deepened Indico, as when 
The heavy-ſkirted evening Uroops with froſt, 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 
 Dy'd in the fainting Violet away (3). 


All that is poetical in the deſeription, is pro- 
duced by the metaphors and compariſons, 
(evidently ſuggeſted by the principle of re- 
ſemblance) which are here introduced, ahd 
implied in ſuch expreſſions as theſe, untwi/ted 
all the Jhming robe of day—the gorgeous train 
of parent-colours—the flammg red the tat 
orange kind beams green blue that fwells 
autumnal ſkies, ethereal play d indico of Jad- 
der hue, as when the heavy -ſkirted rvening 
droops with freſt—dy'd in the fainting violet 
away (c). 

WHATEVER relation is the predominant 
principle of aſſociation in a particular perſon, 


(5) Poem to the memory of Sit I. Newton, vet; 96—111. 


(e) The ſame obſervation is applicable to his deſcription of 
the Rain-bow, immediately ſubjoined, ver. 112==115. 
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that perſon is always diſpoſed to fix his atten- 
tion chiefly on thoſe qualities in objects which 
lay a foundation for that relation ; and he is 
diſpoſed to conſider every quality in the light 


in which it is fitteſt for ſuggeſting ideas by 


means of that relation (4). This diſpoſition 
is, perhaps, one cauſe of the predominance 
of a particular aſſociating principle: it cer- 
tainly adds to the force of the predominant 
principle, and aſſiſts it in forming a correſpon- 
dent turn of genius. The man, for inſtance, 
whoſe imagination is under the influence of 
cauſation and co-exiſtence, not only ſtrongly 
feels the force of theſe relations when they 
are perceived, but is alſo prone to perceive 
them, prone to conſider every object before 
him, in that attitude in which it can moſt 
readily ſuggeſt its cauſes, its effects, its con- 
comitants, and the like. This will contri- 


bute very much to render his genius pene- 


trating; both to direct it to the inveſtigations 
which belong to ſcience, and to fit it to enter 
deeply into them. He is continually buſy in 


turning every object that comes in his way, 


to ſome uſe in the diſcovery of truth. He 

has the ſame advantage for invention, that 

the merchant who is intent on every en 
(4) See above, Part II. ſed. Wee” 

tunity 
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tunity of gain, has for enriching himſelf, 
Juſt ſo, if reſemblance be the predominant 
principle of aſſociation, the mind, continually 
in ſearch of reſemblances, will eagerly ſet 
every object in ſuch a point of view that it 
may ſuggeſt them; and conſequently it will 
be ſucceſsful in finding them out, and exhi- 
biting them, as well as ſtrongly affected by 
them when they are found. The colours of 
light refracted by the priſm, have been ob- 
ſerved by the poet, as well as by the philoſo- 
pher, but they are conſidered by theſe in dif- 
ferent points of view, lead them into very 
different trains of thinking, and are applied 
to very different purpoſes. Pope applies them 
as an image for illuſtrating a reſembling ſub- 
ject, and is led away quickly from the contem- 
plation of them to that ſubject; 


Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place 

The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, 

All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 

But true expreſſion, like th* unchanging ſun, * 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none (e). 


The obſervation of them gave Newton's mind 
a very different impulſe: his attention was 


(e) Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver, 311-318. 


fixt 
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fixt upon theſe colours themſelves ; he conſi- 
dered them as an effect which requires a ſuit- 
able cauſe, and was led to contrive a curious 
ſet of experiments for aſcertaining that cauſe. 
Some of theſe experiments exhibit phenome- 
na which the poet might deſcribe for their 
own ſakes, or the painter find an occaſion to 
repreſent on canvaſs: but Newton attended 
only to thoſe circumſtances which indicated 
ſome of the laws of light and colours; and 
how ſtrongly he was impelled to attend to 
theſe, any perſon may judge by recollecting 
what a prodigious number of appearances and 
circumſtances, minute in themſelves, and, 
abſtracted from the inveſtigation in which he 
was engaged, unimportant and unintereſting, 
he took notice of, and delineated with ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs, in his ſeveral experiments. 
INDEED, as we obſerved formerly (J), no 
one principle of affociation is ſufficient for 
invention on any ſubject, alone, or without 
the aſſiſtance of other principles, acting in 
ſubordination to it. On this account, the 
predotninance of reſemblance, or of cauſation 
and cd-exiſtence, appropriates genius to the 
arts or to the ſciences, not merely by the ex- 
ettion of theſe principles themſelves, but alſo 


Y Part II. ſect. 7 
by 
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by determining other aſſociating principles to 
act in ſubſervience to them. There are two 


ways in which one aſſociating principle may 
make others act in ene to it. 


FIRST, It may determine them to ſuggeſt 
chiefly ſuch ideas as are ſuitable to it, and ap- 
plicable to its purpoſes. Very various ideas 
are connected with any preſent object by the 
ſame relation; all theſe are in themſelves 
equally fit to be ſuggeſted by that object: but 
if ſome of them correſpond to the predomi- 
| nant principle of aſſociation, or to the deſign 
which it leads a perſon to propoſe and to keep 
in view, theſe will be introduced in prefer- 
ence to others which have no ſuch correſpon- 
dence. A double relation belongs to them, 
and draws them into view by a double power. 
The ſubordinate principles exert themſelves 
by their own force; but the predominant one 
gives their exertions a particular direction; 
it likewiſe makes them, in that direction, act 
with greater vigour than they would in any 
other; it, as it were, infuſes its own ſpirit into 
them. In genius for the arts, reſemblance, 
the predominant principle of aſſociation, 
continually operates along with all the other 
principles, and, by uniting its force to theirs, 
cauſes them ſuggeſt only, and ſuggeſt quickly, 

. Z 2 ſuch 


— - 
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ſuch ideas as are conducive to the imitation or 
repreſentation which the artiſt has in view. 


* — xS-4; | 
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be The attributes, qualities, and circumſtances 
bs of any ſubjc&, are connected with it by co- 
1 exiſtence, and are naturally ſuggeſted to the 
by imagination by this relation: the predomi- 
+ nance of reſemblance as an aſſociating prin- 
1 ciple in the poet or the painter, will make 
7 theſe to be ſuggeſted, whenever they are ne- 
" ceſſary for marking diſtinctly the object which 
1 he deſcribes or repreſents; and it will make 
vl thoſe of them to occur molt readily which are 
5 propereſt for this purpoſe, even though they 


be in themſelves remote. Nealces painting a 
naval engagement between the Egyptians and 
the Perſians, and wanting to intimate that it 
had happened on the Nile, the waters of 
which are of the ſame colour with the ſea, 
contrived to accompliſh his aim, by drawing 
an aſs drinking on the banks, and a crocodile. 
endeavouring to furprize him (g). In every 
good picture, in every good poetical deſcrip- 
tion, we perceive the influence of co-exiſtence 
operating on the imagination, under the di- 


() Siquidem cum pralium navale Ægyptierum et Perſarum 
pinxiſſet. quod in Nilo, cujus aqua eſt mart ſimilis, factum. 
volcbat intelligi; argumentoque declaravit, quod arte non 
poterat: aſellum enim in lit tore bibentem pinxit, et crocodi- 
lum inlidiantem ei. PLI N. Nat, Heft. lib. xxxy, cap. 10. 


rection 
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rection of reſemblance : whenever it does not 
operate, preciſion is wanting, nothing is ap- 
propriated, every thing is common and inde- 
terminate; whenever it is not directed by 
reſemblance, there are ſuperfluous, uſeleſs, or 
all-adapted circumſtances. A defect in the 
former reſpect, produces poverty of genius; 
a defect in the latter reſpect, irregularity. 
Loth defects are obſervable in ſome works 
even of the moſt ingenious artiſts, and are 
acknowledged to take ſomething from their 
merit, and to indicate a failure in the exer- 
tion of genius. It has often been remarked 
as a blemiſh in Pope's Windſor Foreſt, and it 
has ſometimes been urged as a proof of his 
not having much genius for deſeriptive poe- 
try, that he deſcribes rural heauty in general, 
rather than the peculiarities of that place; 
the apology made for him by his advocates, 
that the place had at that time few peculiar 
beauties, {ſuppoſes the juſtneſs of the prin- 
ciple on which the remark proceeds, and, if 
it be allowed, will imply that the ſubje&t was 
ill-choſen for a diſplay of poetic genius; and 
will thus confirm the obſervation which we 
have made. Cowley's poem On the Queen's 
repazring Somerſet-houſe, is rather a minute 
delineation of its fituation and the objects 
2 3 ſurrounding 
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ſurrounding 1t, than a poetical deſcription by 
a proper ſelection of its beauties, Every epi- 
thet which is as applicable to almoſt any other 
ſubject as to that to which it is applied, every 
deſcription which is vague and not charac» 
teriſtical of its original, every character that 
is not diſtinctly marked, is an inſtance of 
the former defect in genius. Every circum- 
ſtance in a deſcription which counteracts the 
effect of the whole, or even which contributes 
nothing to it, every incident not ſufficiently 
connected with the main ſubject, is an inſtance 
of the latter. Either of theſe defects, if it 
be great and permanent, is acknowledged to 
be inconſiſtent with any conſiderable degree of 
real genius,—What has been ſaid concerning 
co-exiſtence, may be eaſily applied to all the 
other relations. For inſtance, no perform- 
ance in any of the arts, can be carried on 
without the introduction of cauſes and of 
effects; it is often by means of theſe that the 
ſubjects are marked, and a diſtin reſemblance 
or repreſentation .of them produced. The 
principle of reſemblance, keeping the artiſt 


intent on the production of this, will render 


cauſation active in ſuggeſting ideas conducive 
to it; we ſhall perceive in his work many. 
illuſtrations of things by their cauſes or their 

I conſequences, 
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conſequences, which ſhow that the aſſociating 
principle of cauſation has been very active; 
and we ſhall perceive the fitneſs of them all 
for giving a preciſe and lively conception of 
the object, which ſhows that its activity was 
influenced and directed by reſemblance. In 
conſequence of both theſe circumſtances, the 
piece is both rich and correct. In the greateſt 
part of poetical deſcriptions, one principal 
means of conveying a ſtriking deſcription, 
is the ſuggeſtion of cauſes or effects: in the 
very firſt deſcription in Thomſon's Spring, 
it is almoſt the only means employed; 


And ſee where ſurly Winter paſſes off 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blaſts : 

His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The ſhattered foreſt, and the ravag'd vale ; 

While ſofter gales ſucceed, at whoſe kind touch, 
Diſſolving ſnows in livid torrents loſt, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the ſky (+): 


In like manner, the predominance of reſem- 
blance makes contrariety to ſuggeſt, not any 
ideas which happen to bear that relation to 
the preſent object, but ſuch as form contraſts 
and oppoſitions fit to render the conception 
of it clearer and more ſtriking. All the con- 
traſts Which are approved, in painting, in 
* () Ver. 11—17, 
2 4 muſic, 
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muſic, or in poetry, are ſuch as contribute to 
this purpoſe. As it is thus effential to genius 


for the arts, that all the aſſociating principles 


act in ſubordination to reſemblance, ſo their 
acting in this ſubordination, with vigour and 
quickneſs, muſt contribute greatly to bright- 
neſs and richneſs of imagination: they are 
like a multitude of ſervants, buſied in provid- 
ing abundance of all things for their prince. 
The degree of perfection in genius, will al- 
ways be proportioned to the vigour of all the 
aſſociating principles, and the ſtrictneſs of 
their ſubjection to the leading one. 

AFTER what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy 
to explain, how cauſation and co-exiſtence, 
the one or the other of which is always the 
predominant principle of aſſociation in ſcien- 
tific genius, determine all the other principles 
to introduce ſuch ideas as lead to the diſcovery 
of truth, and, by imparting vigour to them 
while they act in this direction, enable them 
to introduce ſuch ideas readily and in abun- 
dance. It will be ſufficient to illuſtrate this, 


with reſpe& to one principle of aſſociation. 


In every ſort of ſcientific genius, reſemblance 
muſt have conſiderable influence on the ima- 
gination ; in mathematics, ſimilitude of ratios 


1s often a means of invention ; in philoſophy, 


One 
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one experiment ſuggeſts others which have a 
likeneſs to it, and one concluſion leads to ano- 
ther analogous concluſion. The preſent ob- 
ject might ſuggeſt many others, by means of 
their reſemblance to it, which would contri- 
bute nothing to a new diſcovery : it is when 
the predominant principle of aſſociation, act- 
ing powerfully on a perſon, fixes his atten- 
tion on the reference of the preſent object to 
the diſcovery of a particular truth, and, in 
conſequence of this, makes it ſuggeſt only 
ſuch, from among the ſimilar objects, as have 
the ſame reference, that the principle of re- 
ſemblance promotes penetration, and contri- 
butes to the fertility of ſcientific genius. Ex- 
periments in electricity have gradually and 
ſucceſſively ſuggeſted a great multitude of 
other experiments on the ſame ſubject; all 
theſe experiments have been frequently re- 
peated by many perſons ; the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of them have been accurately obſerved 
and recorded; and they have been ſurpriſ- 
ingly varied : but very many of them ſerve 
only to diverſify the appearances, to aftoniſh | 
or amuſe, but lead not to any diſcovery con- 
cerning the nature, the cauſe, or the laws of 
electricity. Some of thoſe who have made 
the moſt experiments, deduced no general 

concluſions 
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concluſions from them, or were inaccurate 


and erroneous in thoſe which they attempted 
to deduce: they poſſeſſed, in a conſiderable 


degree of ſtrength, the aſſociating principle 


of reſemblance, and thoſe other affociating 
principles which were neceſſary for leading 
them from one experiment to another, and 
for enabling them to contrive and conduct 
experiments, but they were defective in thoſe 
principles of aſſociation which muſt be predo- 
minant in order to form a genius for ſcienti— 
fical deductions, and without acting in ſub- 


ordination to which, theſe former cannot pro- 


mote this purpoſe. Others have deduced 
ſome general concluſions from ſome of their 
experiments, but have likewiſe made many 
experiments which tend to no ſuch conclu- 
ons: in them the principles of aſſociation 
which muſt take the lead in forming ſcien- 
tific genius, have had ſome degree of force, 
yet not force enough to render“ them uni- 
formly and habitually predominant; and in 
conſequence of this the other aſſociating prin- 
ciples have acted in ſubordination to them, 
only in ſome inſtances, not conſtantly or in 
all their experiments. There is no electrician 
who has diſplayed a greater ſhare of real ſci- 
entific genius, than Franklin. His experi- 

; | ments 
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ments are not ſo numerous as thoſe of many 
others: this proceeds not from an inferiority 
ro any, 1n the ſpecies of ingenuity requiſite 
for contriving and conducting experiments 
on the contrary in all his experiments there is 
a peculiar neatneſs, beauty, and variety; but 
it proceeds from his poſſeſſing the aſſociating 
principle of cauſation in very great vigour, 
ſo that it conſtantly exerts itſelf, and makes 
all the other aſſociating principles act in per- 
fect ſubſervience to it. Accordingly there is 
ſcarce one of his experiments ſuperfluous, 
unmeaning, or indefinite; they all contribute 
to eſtabliſh general concluſions, they are un- 
dertaken with this view, and they are con- 
ducted in the manner fitteſt for accompliſhing 
it. His experiments for inſtance on the 
Leyden phial, are a regularly connected ſeries 
fit for eſtabliſhing the difference between po- 
ſitive and negative electricity, for aſcertaining 
the ſeveral circumſtances of that difference, 
for tracing out its ſeveral conſequences, and 
for ſetting them in ſuch lights as may render 
them moſt ſubſervient both to the contrivance 
of new experiments and to the deduction of 
new concluſions, The effect of pointed 
bodies in drawing off the electrical fire, is 
diſcovered by a ſet of experiments well con- 
| trived 
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trived for the purpoſe; and is immediately 
applied to new experiments proper for inveſ- 
tigating the exact ſimilarity of electricity to 
thunder and lightning, experiments con- 
ducted with a ſteady view to the eſtabliſnment 
of this doctrine, and with the correcteſt ſub- 
ſervience to it: and that ſimilarity is applied 
to important practical purpoſes, with a readi- 
neſs and addreſs which ſhows a mind intent 
on inveſtigating effects and conſequences, ac- 
tuated by that aſſociating principle which in- 
ſtigates to the inveſtigation of them, putting 
in motion all the other principles which lead 
to the means of proſecuting that inyeſtigation, 
and making them operate with vigour in the 
uſe of theſe means li). 

SECONDLY, As each of the affociating prin- 
ciples is ſuſceptible of various modifications (0), 
the predominant principle may make the reſt 
act in ſukordination to itſelf, by diſpoſing us 
to be affected by thoſe modifications of them, 
which are maſt coincident with it, and fitteſt 
for promoting its deſigns. This ſeems to be 
one of the chief ways in which the predomi- 
nant principle determines any other principle 


(.) Facts amply ſufficient for ſupporting all the obſervations 
made in this illuſtration, will be found in PattsTLY's Hiſtory 
of Electricity, Part J. 


(4) See Part II. ſect. 6. 


to 
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to ſuggeſt ſome ideas in preference to others ; 
and therefore the taking notice of it, ſerves 
to explain farther the obſervations made un- 
der the laſt head. When we conſider how 
many and how diſfimilar modifications every 
aſſociating principle admits, we muſt be ſen- 
ſible that the power of the predominant prin- 
ciple to modify the others fuitably to its own 
deſigns, will introduce great variety into their 
affects, and give birth to very different kinds 
of genius. Reſemblance, for inftance, which 
is the leading inſtrument of invention in the 
arts, is often a ſubordinate inſtrument of in- 
vention in ſcience. But refembltance is of 
very different kinds. 'The reſemblances which 
influence the poet or the painter, are for the 
moſt part fuch as belong to the ſenſible qua- 
lities or the general appearances of things, 
ſuch as are ſtriking, and ſuch as the artiſt can 
make to be eaſily and ſtrongly conceived by 
others. Such reſemblances are of little con- 
ſequence in the inveſtigations of ſcience, and 
have little influence on the imagination of 
the philoſopher. It is his aim to diſcover 
cauſes, laws, or effects: intent on this, he 
obſerves, and is affected by, ſuch fimilitudes 
as regard the manner of conducting experi- 
ments, ſuch as are indications of things pro- 

ceeding 
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41 ceeding from the ſame cauſes with the preſent 
A object, or from ſimilar cauſes, of their being 
A produced in the ſame manner, of their having 
5 ſimilar conſequences, or of their bearing 
4 ſimilar relations to any object, and the like. 
Wy Such ſorts of reſemblance are congruous to 
* the predominant principle of cauſation; they 
i are ſubſerv ient to its operations; they are the 
5 ſorts which make one proportion, one expe- 
je | riment, or one concluſion ſuggeſt others: 
5 and that principle cauſes theſe, rather than 
0 other ſorts of reſemblance, to act vigorouſly 
"FL and pour in ideas upon the mind. One can 
bo conceive many objects which the appearances 


of light refracted by the priſm, would have 
naturally ſuggeſted to a poet; but they would 
have all been ſuch as bear ſome reſemblance 
or analogy to theſe appearances themſelves. 
The priſmatic experiments ſuggeſted to New- 
ton other experiments or obſervations on 
bubbles and plates of air, of glaſs, and of 
water, on ſpeculums, on heated ſteel, melted 
metals, coloured powders, ſalts, vitriols, al- 
lum, borax, nitre, camphire, diamonds, .and 
a great variety of other ſubſtances. None of 
them would have come within the range of 
poetical genius; ſome of them are too ex- 
actly ſimilar to ſerve for images or compa- 


riſons, 
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riſons, others are too remote to be applicable, 
in their obvious appearance, to the purpoſe 
of illuſtration, others have nothing fit to ſtrike 
the fancy, or to promote the poet's views : 
but they were the very trials applicable to 
Newton's deſign ; and his predominant prin- 
ciple of aſſociation, keeping that deſign fix- 
edly in his view, excited and gave vigour to 
the ſorts of reſemblance which could ſuggeſt 
objects ſubſervient to it. In like manner, the 
relation of cauſe and effect, which is a lead- 
ing principle of aſſociation to the philoſopher, 
is very often employed by the artiſt as a ſub- 
ordinate principle; and, by being in him 
ſubordinate, it is modified in particular ways: 
he is influenced, not by every ſpecies of it, 


but by thoſe ſpecies which can enliven or de- 


fine the repreſentation of an object. The 
philoſopher is affected, for inſtance, by the 
cloſer and more proper kinds of cauſation; 
theſe alone are of uſe in his deſigns: the poet 
is moſt frequently affected by the leſs proper 
kinds, and the remoter degrees of this rela- 
tion; theſe are generally the fitteſt for enter- 
ing into ſtriking deſcriptions, This will alſo 
hold true of co-exiſtence ; it is of little uſe to 
the philoſopher, and is little employed by 
kim, except in its ſtricteſt forms; it is uſed 
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by the artiſt in all its forms, chiefly in ſuch 
as are more looſe, Contrariety is employed 
both in ſcience and in the arts, as a ſubordi- 
nate principle of aſſociation; but different 
kinds of it operate in theſe two ſubjects, ac- 
cording to their congruity to the predomi- 


nant principle in each, and their ſubſervience 


to the reſpective ends of each. The philoſo- 
pher is influenced chiefly by contrarieties in 
the cauſes and the effects of things; a genius 
for the arts, though not inſenſible to theſe, 
is alſo, and perhaps more, affected by oppo- 
ſitions and contraſts in the appearances of 


things themſelves. 


Thus in every kind of genius, the prin- 
ciple of aſſociation which is in that kind pre- 
dominant, keeps the end in view, renders the 


mind intent upon it, gives it a diſpoſition to 


run into what can promote it, and to reject 
what 1s unſerviceable for it : by means of all 
this, that predominant principle gives all the 
other principles a propenſity to ſuggeſt ſuch 
ideas, and to aſſume ſuch forms as are moſt 
coincident with it, and moſt ſubſervient to 
the end of the work. In every kind of ge- 
nius, all the aſſociating principles muſt ope- 
rate vigorouſly : but the predominant prin- 
ciple operates by its own inherent vigour, 

like 
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like the ſun which ſhines with his own light; 
and the ſubordinate principles may be com- 
pared to the moon, which ſhines with bor- 
rowed light, and reflects it only on that fide 
which is turned to the ſun; they have their 
vigour imparted to them by the predominant 
principle, and they act in a direction ſuitable 
fo it. It will confirm the juſtneſs of this 
diſtinction, and farther illuſtrate our ſubject, 
to obſerve, That the conſtant operation of 
the predominant principle along with the 
ſubordinate ones, is always clearly perceiv- 
able, not only in the ſubſervience which it 
gives theſe to its deſigns, but alſo in the ſe- 
parate effects which it produces. Let one 
experiment, for inſtance, ſuggeſt a ſimilar 
one to a philoſopher, he not only applies it 
to the inveſtigation in which he was profeſſ- 
edly engaged; but, if it ſuggeſt any other 
concluſions by means of any of its circum- 
ſtances, he readily takes notice of them alfo, 
and thus ſhows how much and how nninter- 
ruptedly the relation of cauſe and effect influ- 
ences his imagination. Innumerable inſtances 
of the imagination being in this manner in- 
fluenced, might be collected from the works 
of philoſophers. To hint but at a very few; 
Newton reſted not in applying his optical 
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experiments to the diſcovery of the proper- 
ties of light and colours, which was his im- 
mediate view in making them, but conſidered 
alſo how they might be applied to the expli- 
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5 cation of animal motion, attraction, and other 
1 phenomena (1). Wheeler having found by 
bl experiments, that bodies to which electricity 
5 is communicated, repel one another, was led 
. by the circumſtances of theſe experiments, to 
71 obſerve, that it ſuggeſts a reaſon for a very 
5 different phenomenon, for the diſſolution of 
bi bodies in menſtrua, viz. that the particles of 
* the ſolvend, having imbibed particles of the 
13 menſtruum, ſo as to be ſaturated with them, 


r. 
- 


the ſaturated particles become repulſive of 
. one another, ſeparate and fly to pieces (). 
L Deſaguliers was led in like manner to think 
| | of transferring the reſult of his electrical ex- 
periments, to account for the fixing of air by 
ſteams of ſulphur, and for the aſcent of va- 
pours (). And later electricians have thought 
of applying their experiments and conclu- 
ions to account, not only for thunder, light- 
ning, and meteors, but alſo for water- ſpouts, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes (6). A poex 
(1) Optics, Qu. 24. 31, &c. | 
(n) PrresTLY's Hiſt, of Electricity, Part I. per. 4. 


(2) Lid. per. 6. 
(o) Jbid. per, 10. ſect. 12. 
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ſometimes introduces a ſeries of cauſes and 


effects; but he always deſcribes them in a 


manner different from the philoſopher : how 
much his imagination is under the power of 
reſemblance, appears from his illuſtrating 
every part of the deſcription by epithets, 
images, metaphors, and compariſons. The 
paſſage already quoted from Thomſon, con- 
cerning the priſmatic image, may ſerve as an 
illuſtration of this. Many other examples 
might be produced (p). 


(p) Many paſſages in Lucretius, of which the ſubject is 
purely ſcientifical, are in this manner rendered beautifully 
poetical, Whenever Virgil introduces a ſubject of ſcience, 
the prevalence of a poetic genius is conſpicuous through the 
whole of it. 'The two following paſſages are initances of this. 


Tecirco certis dimenſum partibus orbem 

Per duodena regit mundi fol aureus aſtra. 

Quinque tenent cœlum zonz : quarum unum coruſco 
Semper ſole rubens, et torrida ſemper ab igni: 
Quam circum extremæ dextra lævaque trahuntur, 

Cærulea glacie concretæ, atque imbribus atris. 

Has inter, mediamque, duz mortalibus ægris 

Munere conceſſæ divim : et via ſecta per ambas, 

Obliquus qua ſe ſignorum verteret ordo. 

Mundus ut ad Schythiam Ripheaſyve arduus arceis 

Conſurgit ; premitur Liby« devexus in Auſtros. 

Hic vertex nobis ſemper ſublimis : at illum 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, Maneique profundl : 

Maximus heic flexu ſinuoſo elabitur anguis 

Circum, perque duas in morem Aumigis Arctos: 

Arctos, oceani metuenteis zquore tingi, 

Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempeſta filet nox 

Semper, et obtenta denſantur nocte terebræ: 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit: 
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ONE remarkable difference between the 
two kinds of genius, remains yet to be men- 
tioned. In ſcientifical inveſtigations, the 
imagination can receive no aſſiſtance from the 
paſſions: few paſſions can mix with theſe in- 
veſtigations; and if theſe few were allowed 


to interfere, they would infect our conclu- 


ſions, and obſtruct our diſcoveries. Where 
truth is the object, the paſſions can produce 
only prejudices fit to lead away from it. But 
genius for the arts can never exiſt where the 


Paſſions have not great power over the imagi- 


nation, in affecting the train and aſſociation 
of perceptions. An imagination eaſily af- 
fected by the paſſions, is peculiar to genius 
for the arts; and it is eſſential to it in all the 
forms which it can aſſume. There is ſcarce 
any of the fine arts which is not ſuſceptible 
of the pathetic, and in which the pathetic is 


Moſque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic ſera rubens accendit lumina Veſper. 


Georgic. ib, i. v. 23t, 
Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſæ 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant; cœlique vias, et ſydera monſtrent: 
Defectus Solis varios, Lunzque labores ; 
Unde tremor terris: qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis; rurſuſque in ſe ipſa reſidant: 
Quid tantum oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hy berni, vel qu tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


e Lib. ii. v. 478. 


not 
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not' a capital excellence. In painting, in 
muſic, in poetry, in eloquence, it is often 
neceſſary to expreſs the paſſions and affections 
of the ſoul: they can be expreſſed only by 
the perſon whoſe ſenſibility of heart enables 
him to conceive the paſſion with vivacity, to 
catch it as by infection, and whoſe imagina- 
tion immediately receives an impulſe from it, 
and pours in the ideas of the proper charac- 
ters of the ſeveral paſhons, of thoſe effects, 
imitable in the particular art, by which each 
paſſion naturally ſhows itſelf, Every artiſt 
muſt often excite the paſſions: they are ex- 
cited chiefly by being well expreſſed : they 
are excited alſo by ſtrong repreſentations of 
their objects and their cauſes ; but it is the 
fancy, excited by the lively conception of the 
paſſion, running into the ſame thoughts 
which the paſſion, if really working, would 
ſuggeſt, and placing the artiſt in the ſituation 
in which he would then be, that puts it in 
his power to imagine, and conſequently to 
repreſent, its cauſes and its objects in a way 
proper for infuling it into others (2). 

() Summa enim (quantum ego quidem ſentio) circa mo- 
vendos affectus in Roc poſita eſt, ut moveamur ipfhi. Nec 
incendit nifi ignis, nec madeſcimus nifi humore : nec res ulla 


dat alteri colorem, quem ipſa non habet. Primum eſt igitur, 
ut—afficiamur antequam aflicere conemur. At quomodo het | 
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Ix theſe ſeveral ways, brightneſs and pene- 
tration, a genius for the arts and a genius for 
the ſciences, ariſe from a difference in the 
turn and conſtruction of the imagination. 


8 E GT. in 


How the two Kinds of Genius differ in reſpect 
of the Aſliſtance which they derive from 
Memory. 


OTH in genius for the arts, and in ge- 
B nius for ſcience, imagination is aſſiſted 
by memory, operating in ſubordination to it, 
and operating continually along with it. But 
it is not, in theſe two kinds, aſſiſted equally 
by memory, nor aſſiſted by the ſame ſpecies 
of memory. 
ut afficiamur? Neque enim ſunt motus in noſtra poteſtate. 


Tentabo etiam de hoc dicere. Quas Sarraciag Græci vocant, 
nos ſane viſiones appellemus : per quas imagines rerum ab- 


ſentium ita repræſentantur animo, ut eas cernere oculis, ac præ- 


ſentes habere videamur: has quiſquis bene conceperit, is erit 
in affectibus potentiſſimus. Hunc quidem dicunt iv$ar-owrr, 
qui ſibi res, voces, actus, ſecundum verum optime finget: 
quod quidem nobis volentibus facile continget.Inſequetur 
2 yu, que a Cicerone illuſtratio et evidentia nominatur : 
quæ non tam dicere videtur, quam oſtendere: et affectus non 
aliter quam ſi rebus 1pfis interſimus, ſequentur. QuinrT, Ia. 
Orat. lib. vi. cap. 3. Sed cum fint alii veri affectus, alii ficti 
et imitati, —hi carent natura, ideoque in his primum eſt bene 
affici, et concipere imagines rerum, et tanquam veris moveri. 
Sid. lib. xi. cap. z. ee e 5 | 


In 
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Id ſcientifical invention, memory is exerted 
in a much greater degree, and its aſſiſtance is 
more indiſpenſably neceſſary than in the arts. 
All the experiments, all the obſervations, all 
the principles, employed in philoſophical in- 
veſtigations, muſt be ſuch as have been actu- 
ally obſerved or aſcertained, and are exactly 
remembered, elſe they can be of no uſe for 
eſtabliſhing a juſt theory. Memory muſt at- 
teſt the phenomena as really obſerved, and the 
principles as already verified, and produce a 
full conviction of their having been obſerved 
and verified, elſe the philoſopher would never 
think of applying them to the ſupport of his 
theory. Phenomena not experienced, but ima- 
gined, could lead to none but chimerical con- 
cluſions. At one time electricians imagined 
that they ſaw in their experiments the power 
of electricity affected by the colours of bodies, 
and light bodies performing a regular motion 
from welt to eaſt round an electrified ball (a): 
had theſe facts been taken for granted, and 
concluſions deduced from them, the conclu- 
ſions muſt have been altogether fanciful. 

Often indeed men can in ſome degree imagine 
beforehand what will be the reſult of an ex- 
periment, or what the appearances which it 
| (a) Pr1E51LY'S Hiſtery of Electricity, Part I. per. v. 

A2 4 will 
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will diſcloſe ; nay, cannot reftrain themſelves 
from conjectures concerning this. But it is 
only intimate acquaintance with the ſubject, 
extenſive knowlege of the laws of nature, ac- 
curate remembrance of the appearances which 
have attended analogous experiments, diſcern- 
ment of the variation of circumſtances in the 
experiment propoſed, and judgment of the 
probable conſequences of that variation, that 
can enable them to conjecture right. Some 
of Bacon's anticipations, and many of New- 
ton's conjectures in his queries, were juſt, and 
have been ſince eſtabliſned by actual trials. 
But if, without theſe requiſites, by the mere 
force of imagination, a perſon venture to gueſs 
in this manner, he will almoſt certainly gueſs 
wrong; and, if he proceed to reaſon from it, 
will produce a fantaſtical hypotheſis. Scarce 
any man can poſſeſs the requiſites mentioned, 
in ſo great a degree, as to render it ſafe for 
him to build upon the ſuppoſed reſult, with- 
out firſt bringing it to actual trial, and making. 
himſelf certain of the fact. Even when a 
man may naturally think that he has the beſt 

foundation for his conjecture, the reſult may, 
on trial, turn out not only different, but di- 
rectly oppoſite. When all the experiments 
at that time made ſeemed to ſhow, that the 
electrical 
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electrical fire is contained in the glaſs itſelf, 
and when it was known that the earth or a 
floor draws off this fire from a globe or tube 
in which it has been excited, it was natural 

to conjecture that the electrical power would 
be ſtrengthened by preventing its being thus 
drawn off, by ſupporting the machine and the 
operator on ſome ſubſtance which 1s not a con- 
ductor of electricity; the conjecture was 
formed by ſeveral electricians, and was in the 
higheſt degree plauſible: but when they made 
the trial, the very reverſe of their expectation 
happened, the power was very much weak- 
ened ; and this unlooked for effect led ſome 
of them to correct the ſpecious error which 
had occaſioned their conjecture, to conclude 
that the electric fire is only collected, not pro- 
duced, in the glaſs by friction, and to diſcover 
the twofold electricity, the poſitive and the 
negative (0). Facts imagined, or raſhly taken 
for granted, have produced numberleſs errors 
in ſcience. All the facts on which true ſci- 
ence can be built, muſt be exhibited by me- 
mory; the operation by which they are im- 
mediately applied, is recollection. This re- 
collection is indeed under the influence of a 


(z) PrresTLY's Hift, of Flectricity, Part I. per. vii. and 
per. viii. {eQ. 3. | 
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piercing imagination. Imagination excited by 
a preſent perception, puts us upon ſearching 
for the proper experiments and obſervations ; 
it is often by relations fit to affect itſelf alone, 
that it gives us the firſt hint of theſe, but me- 
mory is the power which it ſends, as it were, 
in ſearch of them, and by means of which it 
finds them. Imagination inſtigates us to recol- 
lection, and gives our recollection the proper 
aim; but it is by memory that this aim is ac- 
compliſhed. It is the only guide to truth, the 
object and the end of ſcience. 

IT is not ſo in the arts. When the painter 
draws a figure or a landſcape, when the poet 
conceives a deſcription, a character, or an 
event, it may be ſuch as he has really ob- 
ſerved, and remembers, and may be only by 
fancy drawn out of the repoſitory of memory, 
and applied in the proper place. But it is not 
of importance whether it be or not; its be- 
ing atteſted by memory, its being exactly like 
to ſomething obſerved, are not the circum- 
ſtances to which the artiſt principally attends : 
though it has never been obſerved, it may be 
productive of beauty, and this is all that is re- 
quired in the arts. Human invention is not 
ſo fertile, as to be able to diverſify its produc- 
tions ſufficiently, without ever employing 

FE memory 
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memory to copy from the reality of things; 
and therefore this latter faculty is a neceſſary 
and uſeful auxiliary to fancy (c). Many 
figures and ſcenes in the works of the moſt 
original painters, are ſuch as they remem- 
bered to have ſeen: many deſcriptions, cha- 
racers, and details, in the works of the moſt 
inventive poets, are ſuch as memory retained. 
Even Michael Angelo is ſaid to have transfer- 
red into his Laff Judgment, ſeveral entire 
figures from the paintings of Luca Signorelli. 
Giacomo da Porte took the ideas of moſt of his 
figures in very numerous and highly eſteemed 
hiſtory-paintings, from his own family and 
acquaintance, Franciſco Albani deſigned his 
Venuſes and his Cupids by his own wife and 
children. Moſt of the fables of Shakeſpear 
himſelf, are ſuch as he found already con- 
trived. But when fancy has force enough to 
produce ſcenes, figures, characters, fables, or 
beauties of any kind, without that aid from 
memory, we are ſo far from being diſpleaſed 
with the want of it, that, on the contrary, pro- 


(c) It is a juſt obſervation of the ingenious and elegant au- 
thor of A Critical Diſſertation on the Poems of Oſian, Truth 
„makes an imprefiion on the mind far beyond any fiction ; 
and no man, let his imagination be ever fo ſtrong, relates 
© any events ſo feelingly as thoſe in which he has been in- 

tereſted ; paints any ſcene ſo naturally as one which he has 
* ſeen; ordraws any characters in ſuch ſtrong colours as thoſe 
which he has perſonally known,” | | 
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vided memory and judgment have been con- 
ſulted fo far as to enable fancy to repreſent 
things as they may have been, we regard genius 
as the greater and the more original for not 
ſtanding in need of farther aid. Deviations 
from the reality of things, which would diſ- 
grace ſcience, and be abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with its genuine end, contribute to perfection 


in the arts. 


GrNivus for ſcience and genius for the arts, 
are likewiſe aſſiſted, principally, by different 
ſpecies of memory. A capacity of ſtrongly 
remembering ſeparate objects, is far from be- 
ing unneceſſary in the inveſtigations of ſci- 
ence: many of the phenomena which Nature 
exhibits, or which experiments diſcloſe, are 
fimple objects; and every phenomena muſt 
be attended to and retained, elſe the conſe- 
quence will be, either that no concluſion can 
be formed, or that the concluſion muſt be 
wrong. But a turn for accurately remem- 
bering the connexions of things is likewiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary, and of capital import- 


ance. To retain lively ideas of the ſeveral 


ſeparate appearances, will contribute little 


to promote ſcience, except we alſo have ob- 
ſerved and remember the preciſe ſituation in 


which the appearances occurred, all the cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances which attended them, what ap- 


pearances preceded, what were conſequent, 
and what contemporary, how they came on, 
varied, and again went off. That fluids aſcend 
in exhauſted tubes, was always known; but 
no legitimate concluſion could be drawn from 
this appearance, as long as it was taken for 
granted that they would aſcend to any height : 
it was only when the exact heights to which 
they riſe were obſerved, that a diſcovery was 
made of the cauſe of their aſcent, the preſſure 
of the air; a diſcovery which has led for- 
ward to many others. both curious and uſeful. 
Phenomena imperfectly obſerved, can produce 
no juſt concluſions; and a confuſed or im- 
perfect remembrance of phenomena, will ob- 
ſtruct the juſtneſs of the concluſions, as much, 
and in the ſame ways, as if ſome of their eſ- 
ſential circumſtances had been wholly over- 
looked. 

IN the arts, the 12emory of feparate objects 
muſt be very ſtrong and lively: the artiſt muſt 
conceive them ſtrikingly, that he may be able 


to repreſent them ſtrikingly. Memory of the 


connexions of things is. often of great utility: 
but it is not always abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
tain. all their real connexions with preciſion. 
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Even 1n a profeiled imitation of a real object, 
a full and minute exhibition of all its circum- 


ſtances is not inſiſted upon; a ſelection of 


ſuch as, according to the art by which the 
imitation is made, will produce the greateſt 
beauty, is not only allowed, but approved. In 
a portrait or a landſcape, likeneſs to the ori- 
ginal is indiſpenſable ; yet in both it is ex- 
pected that real genius will ſet that original 
in an advantageous light, heightening its ex- 
cellences, and extenuating its defects. What 
has been obſerved in one ſituation, is often ac- 


commodated by the artiſt to his own ſubject ; 


but he is at liberty to repreſent it independent 


of the things in connex1on with which it was 
obſerved, to transfer it into a different ſitua- 
tion, and to alter many of its circumflances ; 
nay, if he take not this liberty, he will be 
blamed as too ſervile and painful a copier of 
Nature, and accuſed of poverty of invention, 
Though the artiſt's remembrance of real 
things be accurate, fancy muſt not borrow the 
whole, but ſnatch what ſuits its purpoſe, and 
make it its own. A ſpecies of memory more 
accurate than it is allowed to make uſe of in 


the arts, cannot be reckoned neceſſary to ge- 


nius for the arts: on the contrary, it might 
hurt 
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3 
hurt this genius, by leading into minute de— 
tails, and too circumſtantial deſcriptions or de- 
lineations. 

THE natural appearances which are uſeful 
in productions in the arts, muſt always be 
ſuch as are in ſome reſpect ſtriking. Lo ren- 
der memory, therefore, ſubſervient to genius 
for the arts, it is ſufhcient that it be fit for re- 
taining ideas of ſuch appearances as have made 
a ſtrong impreſſion on the ſenſes, as have 
forced attention, as have pleaſed taſte, as have 
excited ſome pallion or emotion, as have 
ſeemed peculiar and diſtinguiſhing, It is in 
a perſon whoſe perceptions are readily ren- 
dered ſtrong and durable by theſe circum- 
ſtances, that memory will be qualified for depo- 
ſiting materials fit for being employed in the 
arts. But the appearances which are of im- 
portance in ſcientific inveſtigations are of a 
different ſort, generally noways ſtriking in 
themſelves, often apparently inconſiderable. 
The perceptions of them being thus weaker 
than thoſe of the other ſort, a greater natural 
ſtrength of memory is neceſſary for retaining 
them. The memory muſt likewiſe be turned 
for deriving ſtrength from ſuch circumſtances 
as ſuit the nature of theſe appearances. The A 
mind muſt be prone to cloſe and continued 2 

attention, 
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attention, that this may infix in the memory 
perceptions too weak for laying hold of it by 
their own power. It muſt be prone to ſup- 
pole importance in appearances ſeemingly 
trifling and unpromiſing; to look forward to 
their tendency and conſequences with a high 
eurioſity and eager pre-expectation, that, if 
they turn out in the manner that was looked 
for, the gratification of that priaciple may im- 
preſs them indelibly on the mind, or, if they 
turn out otherwiſe, that principle may be 
again excited, which will impreſs them no 
leſs indelibly. It is when circumſtances of 
this kind have the principal influence on ren- 
dering remembrance ſtrong, that memory is 
fit for giving afſhſtance in ſcientiſical diſco- 
verics. In the writings of every perſon who 
has been remarkable tor ſuch difcoveries, we 
perceive plain evidences how much power 
theſe circumſtances had over his mind. 
Tyr connexions of things which muſt be 
reprefented in the arts, are not the ſame with 
thoſe connexions which muſt be obſerved in 
the ſciences. The artiſt is concerned chiefly 
with the reſemblances of things, and thefe of 
the more ſenſible and ſtriking kinds; and, in 
ſubordination to theſe, with their obvious con- 
traſts, their peculiar and diſcriminating cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, and their more ſignal cauſes and 
effects: the philoſopher is concerned with 
their cauſes, effects, and laws; and, as con- 
ducive to the diſcovery of theſe, with their 
preciſe qualities and adjuncts, their more hid- 
den ſimilitudes and analogies, and their more 
ſecret differences and contrarieties. Memory 
is adapted to genius for the one, or genius for 
the other, according as it is turned moſt for 
being affected with the former ſort of con- 
nexions, or with the latter. 


. 


How the two Kinds of Genius differ in reſpect 
of the Afſflance which they derive from 
Judgment. 


Y imagination, with all the aſſiſtance 
which it can receive from the beſt 
adapted memory, neither brightneſs nor pene- 
tration is completed. But in this reſpect 
there is a conſiderable difference between them. 
Some degree of brightneſs may ariſe merely 
from the imagination; but no degree of pene- 
tration can; the loweſt degree of this cannot 
poſſibly exiſt without acuteneſs of judgment. 
Accordingly, though we may with great pro- 
priety ſpeak of brightneſs of fancy, it would 
B b be 
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be abſolutely improper to uſe any expreſſions 
which 1mplied our aſcribing penetration to 
this faculty alone. 

THAT judgment aſſiſts genius of every 
kind, in ſuggeſting ſuch ideas as ſuit the pur- 
poſe, was formerly ſhown. In the ſciences, 
in producing the materials fit for the inveſti- 
gation of truth, this aſſiſtance is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. The deciſions of judgment con- 
cerning objects or ideas already produced, con- 
ſidered, and compared, ſuggeſt to the imagi- 
nation other ideas aſſociated with theſe deci- 
ſions, and fit for carrying forward the inveſti- 

gation. Judgment is employed in giving ſuch 
deciſions, at every ſtep that is taken; and they 
are the only means by which we can be car- 
ried forward another ſtep. In the arts too, the 
deciſions of judgment do often ſuggeſt new 
ideas; but the ideas abſolutely neceſſary may, 
in many caſes, be ſuggeſted by other means. 
A rapid imagination often, without giving 
judgment time to interpoſe, pours in, by its 
own force, a great abundance of conceptions, 
ſo proper, that when they are afterwards re- 
viewed, the acuteſt underſtanding, and the 
niceſt taſte, can ſcarce find fault with them. 
In the arts, this rapidity of imagination, which 
waits not for the interpolition of judgment, 


often 
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often produces a noble boldneſs and freedom 


of manner; in ſcience it could produce only 
abſurdity and error. 


In ſcience, an acute and vigorous judgment 
is neceſſary for making any uſe of the concep- 
tions which 1magination has ſuggeſted, It 1s 
the preciſe buſineſs of ſcience to deduce con- 
cluſions from certain obſervations, experi- 
ments, or ideas; but the deduction of theſe is 
altogether the work of judgment, and will be 
performed with greater or leſs advantage, in 
proportion to the degree of its acuteneſs. 
We ſometimes meet with perſons who are re- 
markable for making uncommon reflections 
on the triteſt ſubjects, or drawing new con- 
cluſions from the moſt familiar facts: this is 
acknowledged to imply real ingenuity; but it 
ſhows chiefly acuteneſs of judgment. The 
commonneſs of the facts or the ſubjects, makes 
no great force of imagination requiſite for 
bringing them into view; they had actually 
been in the view of hundreds: but theſe had 
not the quickneſs of underſtanding which has 
led to the new concluſions or reflections. 
Many of the facts on which Newton founds 
his theory of gravitation, and that of light 
and colours, require no great degree of ima- 
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gination to bring them into view, and had 
actually been oblerved by many. That the 
fame concluſions were not by theſe deduced 
from them, may be aſcribed partly to a defect 
of imagination, preventing their being ſet in 
that light in which they would have readily 
ſuggeſted the concluſions, and partly to the 
want of ſuch depth of judgment as was ſufh- 
cient for deducing them. Depth of judgment 
contributed perhaps more than vigour of ima- 
gination, to enable that great philoſopher to 
perceive the tendency of common facts with 
ſurpriſing quickneſs, and to trace their conſe- 
quences with ſingular accuracy. It was in 
the contrivance of new experiments, proper 
and deciſive, that the vigour of his imagina- 
tion ſhowed itſelf. Any one propoſition in 
Euclid's Elements, follows neceſſarily from 
thoſe which precede it; and the work of ima- 
gination neceſſary for the demonſtration of 
it, is in a great meaſure performed by the 
laying down of theſe in a natural order and 
ſeries. Suppoſe then a perſon perfectly ma- 
ſter of the firſt forty-ſix propolitions ; he has 
all the principles neceſſary for demonſtrating 
that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the 

2 = | other 
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other two ſides. To conceive this propoſition 
of one's ſelf, would, however, ſhow a great 
degree of genius, a vigour of imagination as 
well as of judgment. If the propolition were 
mentioned to him, and he were informed, 
that it is deducible from the propoſitions al- 
ready demonſtrated, it would till require a 
conſiderable vigour of both theſe faculties, to 
conceive the figure neceſſary for the demon- 
ſtration, and to make out the ſeveral ſteps of 


it, without aſſiſtance. If even the figure were 


deſcribed, it would indicate ſome degree of 
genius, immediately to perceive the whole 
train of the proof: but in this caſe, a very 
great part of the work of imagination is per- 
formed by the teacher; it 1s chiefly acuteneſs 
of judgment that is neceſſary for accompliſh- 
ing what remains. In the more intricate 
parts of mathematics, it requires greater vi- 
gour of judgment, as well as of imagination, 
to ſee ſeveral ſteps before us; and to be ca- 
pable of this, ſhows a higher degree of ge- 
nius. Thus, from the very nature and end 
of ſcientifical invention, judgment is con- 
ſtantly and intimately connected with imagi- 


nation in all the operations of genius; and a 


great acuteneſs of judgment is neceſſary for 
B b 3 enabling 
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enabling genius to ſhow itſelf. ——But in the 
arts, the 1deas collected are not applied to the 
deduction of concluſions, which is the proper 
work of judgment, and requires reaſoning. 
They are applied to a quite different purpole, 
to the production of beauty, which 1magina- 
tion can in ſome meaſure accompliſh by itſelf: 
and therefore it is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
either that the operations of judgment be ſo 
intimately blended with thoſe of fancy, or 
that fo great a degree of judgment be poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

THERE is an eſſential difference between 
thoſe relations which are predominant in ge- 
nius for the arts, and thoſe which are predo- 
minant in ſcientific genius. The former are 
intuitively perceivable, the latter are not. 
Both of them can affect the imagination and 
ſuggeſt ideas, by them connected with the 
preſent object, without our having previouſly 
perceived by an exerciſe of judgment, that 
theſe relations belong to the ideas: but it is 
natural for us, after ideas have been in this 
manner ſuggeſted, to reflect on the relation 
which ſubſiſts between them and the objects 
that ſuggeſted them, and to form judgments 
concerning it. Now when reſemblance, the 

predominant 
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predominant relation in genius for the arts, 
has ſuggeſted an image, a ſingle glance of 
thought is ſufficient for perceiving t he reality 
of the reſemblance; it is ſelf-evident, it re- 
quires no ſenſible exertion of mind. This is 
not the caſe with the relations of cauſe and 
effect, and co-exiſtence, the prevalent rela- 
tions in ſcientific genius. They are not intui- 
tive relations; they are perceived to belong 
to objects, only in conſequence of experience; 
they are aſcertained by a careful examination 
and induction. This implies a ſenſible and 
continued exertion of judgment and reaſon, 
A conſiderable degree, therefore, of the exer- 
ciſe of theſe faculties is rendered eſſential to 
ſcientific genius, by the nature of thoſe rela- 
tions about which it is ultimately converſant. 
WERE theſe the only relations with which 
ſcientifical deductions are concerned, and re- 
ſemblance the only relation that affects the 
imagination in invention in the arts, there 
would be a very great difference with reſpect 
to the degree and kind of judgment neceſſary 
for aſſiſting genius in theſe two provinces. 
But both in ſcience and in the arts, all the 
relations which perceptions can bear to one 
another, are, in ſubordination to theſe predo- 
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minant ones, employed for introducing pro- 
per conceptions ; and conſequently there is 
ſcope in both, for the exerciſe of the kinds of 
Judgment adapted to all the claſſes of rela- 
tions. This makes the difference much leſs; 
every ſpecies of judgment may give ſome 
aſſiſtance, both in ſcience and in the arts. 
Yet ſtill the difference is very conſiderable 
for even when the ſame ſpecies of judgment 1s 
employed in thefe two, one modification of it 
1s uſeful in the one, and a different modifica- 
tion in the other, A judgment, for inſtance, 
adapted to the perception of mathematical 

truths, is in ſome meaſure neceſſary to the 
painter; but it is a judgment rather of the 
practical reſult of the truths demonſtrated, 
than of the preciſe connexion of theſe truths 
with the principles on which they depend. 
The painter and the poet, as well as the phi- 
loſopher, muſt pay a regard to experience 
but ſo exact an agreement to what we have 
experienced, is not neceſſary for our approv- 
ing the works of the artiſt, as for our admit- 
ting the concluſions of the philoſopher. In 
general, the exacter forms of every ſpecies of 


judgment are requiſite in ſcience, the looſer 


forms are ſufficient for the arts; the more 
laborious 
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laborious exertions ſuit the former, the rea- 
dier exertions, the latter; the ſciences de- 
mand uncommon depth and force of reaſon, 
the arts need rather a certain quickneſs of 
diſcernment. 

Tu moſt remarkable difference between 
genius for ſcience, and genius for the arts, 
in reſpect of the aſſiſtance which they receive 
from judgment, is, that taſte, or the judg- 
ment of beauty, is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
latter, but enters not at all into the former. 


This is an article of ſuch importance, that it 


will require a particular conſideration 3 but 
ſome obſervations may be made for farther 
illuſtrating the diſtinction between the two 
kinds of genius, which are ſo much connected 
with what has been now ſaid, that it will be 


proper to make them, before we procced to 
that. 


S ECT. 
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SECT, . 


The two finds of Genius farther compared 
and diſtinguiſbed. 


T is a diſtinction between genius for the 
arts, and genius for ſcience, implied in 
what we have ſaid of the aſſiſtance which they 
receive from judgment, or at leaſt eaſily de- 
ducible from it, That in the arts, imagination 
in ſome meaſure ſketches the whole work; in 
ſcience, it cannot. The plan of a poem or a 
picture may be conceived by the ſole power of 
fancy. The aſſociating principles may ſug- 
geſt abundance of materials ſuited to the de- 
ſign. The ſame principles will naturally 
give theſe materials different degrees of attrac- 
tion, proportioned to their ſeveral degrees of 
relation to one another, by means of which 
the moſt nearly related will fall regularly into 
the ſame member, and the whole will ac- 
quire, in a good meaſure, a proper order and 
arrangement. The exertion of judgment will 
no doubt contribute much to render the work 
more complete; it will cut off redundancies, 
rectify diſorders, and even ſupply defects: 
3. but 
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but ſtill without it, a picture or a poem may 
acquire ſome degree of form. In ſcience, on 
the contrary, imagination alone cannot pro- 
duce even the rudeſt draught or the moſt im- 
perfect ſketch of an invention: it can only 
ſuggeſt the materials from which judgment 
may collect that invention; it muſt put them 
into the hands of judgment, and ſubject them 
to its ſcrutiny conſtantly as it ſuggeſts them; 
and it is judgment alone that applies them to 
uſe. 

THr1s leads us naturally to an obſervation 
which will give us an opportunity of examin- 
ing and aſcertaining ſome ſentiments and 
maxims concerning genius, which are ſome- 
times expreſſed without ſufficient preciſion: 
the obſervation 1s, That genius for the arts 
holds more of imagination, than ſcientific 
genius. This obſervation 1s fo obvious, that 
it has been often aſſerted, That imagination 
is neceſſary only for productions in the arts, 
not at all for diſcoveries in ſcience. In conſe- 
quence of this received opinion, productions 
in the arts have been called excluſively, works 
of imagination. The opinion is not juſt ; but 
it would not have been adopted fo generally 
as it has been, if it had not, in appearance, 

a ſtrong 
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a ftrong foundation. It was juſt now ob- 
ferved, that in the arts imagination goes far- 
ther towards perfecting its effects, than it can 


in ſcience; this contributes to make its in- 


fluence moſt conſpicuous in the arts. In one 
view too, genius for the arts does require 
greater ſtrength of imagination, than pene- 
tration requires; it implies a great delicacy 
and activity of the aſſociating principles, fit- 
ting them for being affected by very ſlender 
relations : this alſo renders the operation of 
fancy more obvious and more ſtriking. Be- 
ſides, the aſſociating principles which are 
chiefly implied in brightneſs, are more com- 
monly referred to the imagination, than thoſe 
which are predominant in penetration. The 
cauſe of this ſeems to be, that the former are 
perceived without reaſoning, are applied ge- 
nerally to the purpoſe of pleaſing, and, even 
when they give riſe to judgments, occaſion 
not any proceſs of argumentation, but only 
intuitive deciſions, which give little exerciſe 
to the underſtanding, and are ſcarce taken 
notice of; but the latter cannot be perceived 
without the exerciſe of reaſon, they are prin- 
cipally uſed for deducing concluſions, and the 
concluſions to which they lead, imply a con- 

tinued, 


- 
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tinued, often a laborious exerciſe of judg- 
ment, which cannot fail to be reflected on. 
Hence it is natural to regard the former as 
qualities which affect the imagination, and 
the latter as relations about which the judg- 
ment is employed; and conſequently, if men 
do not think with great preciſion, to refer 
only genius for the arts to imagination. It 
may be added that genius for the arts makes 
uſe of a greater variety of aſſociating princi- 
ples than ſcientific genius, and employs them 
in a greater extent, and with leſs limitation: 
it avails itſelf of all the different forms and 
modifications of each of them, while very few 
forms of any of them can be rendered ſubſer- 
vient to the inveſtigation of truth; and it 
alone is influenced by the aſſociating power 
of the paſſions. In all theſe reſpects, it may 
be aſſerted with reaſon, that genius for the 
arts holds more of imagination, than ſcientific 
genius, and that its effects may be termed 
peculiarly works of imagination. But it is 
not true, either that ſuch genius is completed 
by imagination alone, or that it is the only 
kind that implies imagination. 
SCIENTIFIC genius has been deſcribed 
with a like inaccuracy ; it has been conſidered 
| 28 
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as requiring only judgment, and not at all 
implying imagination. We have ſeen that it 
holds much more of judgment, than genius 
for the arts does : this has given occaſion for 
aſcribing it wholly to that faculty ; but it is a 
miſtake. A very ingenious and profound 
philoſopher has given his ſanction to this 
miſtake ; ſpeaking of a work which indicates 
a very great degree of ſcientific genius, not 
only uncommon clearneſs and depth of judg- 
ment, but alſo ſtrength and even livelineſs of 
imagination, he diſclaims genius, and inti- 
mates that the nature of his work required it 
not; © I claim no other merit, than that of 
having given great attention to the opera- 
„ tions of my own mind, and of having ex- 
e preſſed, with all the perſpicuity I was able, 
what, I conceive, every man who gives 
cc the ſame attention, will feel and perceive. 
« The productions of imagination require a 
* genius which ſoars above the common 
ce rank; but the treaſures of knowlege are 
« commonly buried deep, and may be reach- 
e ed by thoſe drudges who can dig with 
e labour and patience, though they have not 


e wings to fly (a).“ The author's modeſty 


(a) Ræip's Inquiry into o the Human Mind, Dedication. 
under- 
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under- rates his own abilities, and in this in- 
ſtance renders his deciſion inaccurate. That 
turn of imagination which fits a perſon for 
productions in the arts, may no doubt be 
moſt properly ſaid to ſoar, to fly, and to 
have wings. To dig with labour and pa- 
tience, is a metaphor which may with equal 
propriety be applied to the inveſtigation of 
philoſophical truth; it is ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the intenſe and continued exertion of judg- 
ment, which is requiſite in obſerving all the 
circumſtances of the ſeveral experiments, diſ- 
cerning which of them are eſſential, compar- 
ing them together, and tracing out the reſult 
of the whole: but the metaphor muſt not be 
overſtrained, it muſt not be underſtood ſo 
ſtrictly as to repreſent the philoſopher as a 
mere drudge, deſtitute of fancy; without great 
vigour and activity of imagination, the expe- 
riments and obſervations made uſe of in that 
curious work, or in any philoſophical enquiry 
of a like nature, could not be contrived, 
ſuggeſted, and arranged, ſo as to lay a foun- 
dation for legitimate concluſions. The In- 
quiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles 
ef Common Senſe, ſhows not merely great acute- 

neſs of judgment, but alſo a very high degree 


of 
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of that penetration in which force of imagi- 
nation is an indiſpenſable ingredient. After 
the author has unfolded his important diſco- 
veries, another man may feel and perceive 
the ſeveral operations which he deſcribes, by 
giving even leſs attention than he beſtowed, 
and without poſſeſſing any ſhare of genius; 
but genius was abſolutely neceſſary to the 
making of the diſcoveries. The. work is not, 
in the ordinary ſenſe, a production of imagi- 
nation ; but it diſplays imagination and ge- 
nius, though of a different kind from what 
is difplayed in a picture or a poem, yet ſoar- 
ing as much above the common rank. In 
ſcience, the operation of judgment is more 
obvious and ſtriking than in the arts; it is 
it, not imagination, that finiſhes the work; 
and therefore even that part of the work, 
which imagination alone can accompliſh, and 
which indicates gemus, has been aſcribed to 
judgment. 

In commending a perſon, it 1s common to 
beſtow all excellence upon him, and to deny 
others. their real merit in order to exalt him. 
The ſame cauſe from which this appearance 
proceeds in ordinary life, has produced the 
inaccurate deſcriptions of genius now men- 

 tioneds. 
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tioned. Becauſe imagination can do a great 
deal in the arts, genius for them has been 
placed in imagination alone. Becauſe it can 
by itſelf do little in the ſciences, it has been 
excluded from ſcientific genius; and becauſe 
judgment has a great ſhare in the whole pro- 
ceſs of every diſcovery which belongs to this 
department, all has been aſcribed to it. But 
as a ſenſible man allows thoſe whom he com- 
mends, their proper kind and preciſe degree 
of merit, ſo we ought, with a juſt diſcernment, 
to give each of theſe faculties its real ſhare 
in forming every kind of genius. 

Genius has been defined by ſome to con- 
fiſt in the union of a fine imagination and a 
fine judgment. According to them, its origin 
may be referred with equal propriety to either 
of theſe faculties, or rather a great perfection 
of both is alike neceſſary for its exiſtence. 
The extenſive influence of Judgment i in pro- 
ducing works of genius has given occaſion to 
this definition. But genius ought notwith- 
ſtanding to be conſidered as a modification of 
the imagination. It is no reaſon againſt our 
conſidering it in this light, that judgment 
attends it in all its exertions. It has been 
obſerved already, that intellectual powers, 


Ce eſſentially 
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eſſentially diſtin&t in themſelves, are fre- 
quently complicated together in their exer- 
ciſe. Reaſon, for inſtance, cannot perceive 
the evidence of a demonſtration, except me- 
mory be exerted in retaining the ſeveral 
ſteps: forgetfulneſs of theſe would as effec- 
tually prevent our obtaining a conviction of 
the truth of the concluſion, as an incapacity 
of diſcerning the evidence of any of the pro- 
poſitions included in the proof: but it would 
be improper, on this account, to confound 
reaſon with memory. In like manner, though 
genius needs the aſſiſtance of judgment, yet 
it ought to be conſidered as a faculty diſtinct 
from judgment. Genius conſiſts eſſentially 
in the vigour and in a particular economy or 
conſtruction of the imagination: it is in this 
that a man muſt excel, in order to be eminent 
for genius: where Nature has beſtowed this 
in a confiderable degree, an uncommon accu- 
racy of judgment is not requiſite for found- 
ing a claim to real genius; a moderate ſhare 
of it will be ſufficient. 

CoULD the deſcription be at all admitted, 
it would be applicable only to ſcientific ge- 
nius. With reſpect to this ſpecies, the ex- 
tenſive and continued exerciſe of judgment 


in 
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in proſecuting diſcoveries, gives the deſcrip- 
tion a conſiderable appearance of propriety. 
Yet even here 1t has not entire propriety. 
A perſon may poſſeſs ſtrength of judgment 
in a very high degree, and the kind of judg- 
ment perfectly adapted to ſcience, and yet 
be deſtitute of ſcientific genius : he may be 
an accurate critic on the inveſtigations of 
others, ald yet himſelf no inventer. Many 
perſons who could never have made original 
diſcoveries, have explained the diſcoveries of 
others with great diſtinctneſs, and decided 
between contending theories with great acute- 
neſs and folidity. On the contrary, a per- 
ſon who poſſeſſes that particular form of ima- 
gination which fits for ſcientifical diſcoveries, 
is never wholly deſtitute of ſcientific genius; 
no ſuch perſon 1s ever found without a de- 

gree of judgment ſufficient for enabling him 
to make ſome diſcoveries. If his judgment 
be not ſo deep and ſound as to prevent his 
falling into miſtakes, yet his inveſtigations 
will ſhow ingenuity notwithſtanding his 
miſtakes. The theories of Des Cartes, Leib- 
nitz, Malebrauche, Berkeley, muſt be acknow- 
leged to be ingenious, though in many par- 
ticulars they be not juſt: theſe philoſophers 
Se 2 had 
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had genius, they poſſeſſed very conſiderable 


powers of 1magination, but not judgment 
proportionably piercing, Even in ſcientific 
genius, therefore, imagination is the leading 
faculty: where it prevails and is ſuitably 
conſtructed, ſuch genius is never totally 
wanting; and without this, no degree of 
ſuch genius ever can exiſt. 

BUT in genius for the arts, an uncommon 
ſtrength of judgment is ſo far from being 
neceſſary, that a degree of imagination which 
would have produced genius, if it had been 
joined to an ordinary judgment, may be 
rendered abortive, and unable to diſplay itſelf, 
by being united to a very nice judgment. 
The great acuteneſs of this faculty will diſ- 


cover every the ſmalleſt blemiſh in what 


fancy produces, and will, by ſcrupulouſly 
canvaſſing it and requiring greater excellence 
than the imagination can attain, extinguiſh 
its ardor, and make it give over attempting to 
invent, or elſe enervate its inventions, deprive 
them of force and ſpirit, and ſubſtitute an 
inſipid correctneſs in its place (b). It is al- 

(2) Evenit plerumque ut hac diligentia deterior etiam fiat 
oratio. Nam illa quæ curam fatentur, et ficta atque 


compoſita videri etiam volunt, nec gratiam conſequuntur, &. 
Quint, 1», Orat, lib. viii. proœm. Nec promptum eſt 


moſt 
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moſt better to give fancy an uncontrouled 
range, than to break its vigour by the con- 
tinual reſtraint of an overſcrupulous judg - 
ment. Puntormo is ſaid to have poſſeſſed a 
degree of genius ſufhcient for producing pic- 
tures which obtained the approbation of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo; but the exceſ- 
ſive ſcrupulouſneſs of his judgment rendered 
his genius in a great meaſure uſeleſs ; he not 
only was extremely tedious, but alſo could 
never pleaſe himſelf, or be ſatisfied with any 
of his own works, It was the ſame cauſe 
that made Virgil enjoin his friends to burn 
the Eneid; it was not finiſhed with all the 
exactneſs that the nicety of his judgment re- 
quired: had the injunction been obeyed, it 
would have been a ſtriking inſtance of the 
effects of very great genius blaſted by an ex- 
ceſlive degree of judgment (c). In the arts, 
dicere, utros peccare validius putem, quibus omnia ſua pla- 
cent, an quibus nihil. Accidit enim etiam ingenioſis adoleſ- 


centibus frequenter ut labore conſumantur, et in ſilentium 
uſque deſcendant nimia bene dicendi cupiditate. 4d, lib. x. 
cap. 3. | | POE! 

(c) Protogenes, whom Apelles blamed for hurting his 
works by correcting them too much, and Leonardi da Vinci, 
who left many of his pictures unfiniſhed, becauſe he could not 
finiſh them ſuitably to his high idea of perfection, are appo- 
ſite examples here; but having had occaſion to quote them 
elſewhere, the former, E/jay on Taſte, Part Il. ſect. 6. the 
latter, bid, ſect. 5. I was unwilling to uſe a repetition. 
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then, an uncommon acuteneſs of judgment 
is ſo far from conſtituting genius, that it will 
abſolutely deſtroy genius, unleſs the imagi- 
nation be as uncommonly comprehenſive. 
The former faculty muſt not have greater ac- 
curacy than is proportioned to the extent and 
vigour of the latter. Judgment muſt pre- 
ſerve imagination from loſing itſelf in its ex- 
curſions, without obſtructing its viſiting freely 
all the regions of nature. It muſt prevent 
unnatural aſſociations, without checking ſuch 
as are bold. It muſt regulate, but not deſtroy 
the impetuoſity and ardor of the ſoul. It has 
been obſerved that, though ſyſtems of pre- 


cepts in the arts, direct and improve the 


judgment, they rather curb and reſtrain ge- 
nius. They render men ſo ſtudious to avoid 
faults, that they ſcarce aim at beauties. It 
is remarked that, when works of imagination 
have been brought to the utmoſt degree of 
correctneſs in any age or nation, there has 
been afterwards very little diſplay of original 
or extenſive genius. This may have been 
owing in part to natural cauſes, which ſeem 
never to ſuffer an age illuſtrious for arts and 
ſciences, to be of long continuance: but it 
has probably been owing in part likewiſe to 

the 
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the cauſe that is more commonly aſſigned; 
That a taſte for correctneſs being once gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed, the neceſſity which artiſts 
were under of producing this quality, in 
order to gain approbation, cramped their 
imaginations and diſpirited their works, 


SECT. YL 
Taſte eſſential to Genius for the Arts. 


HE obſervations which were formerly 
made upon the difference between ge- 
nius for the ſciences, and genius for the arts, 
in reſpect of the aſſiſtance which they receive 
from judgment, regarded chiefly the degree 
and manner in which judgment is exerciſed 
in their operations. But theſe two kinds of 
genius imply likewiſe different kinds of judg- 
ment. | 
SCIENTIFIC genius requires only that kind 
of judgment which has truth for its object; 
but it requires great ſtrength of judgment in 
that kind. As that kind includes ſeveral 
ſpecies, the predominance of one or another 
of theſe, will adapt genius to the correſpon- 
dent ſubject of inveſtigation: but any one of 
Cc 4 theſe 
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theſe ſpecies prevailing along with a congru- 


ous turn of imagination, will produce ſome 
form of ſcientific genius. 


GEeNnivs for the arts does not exclude that 
kind of judgment which perceives truth : 
it demands not, however, an eminent degree 
of it. But another kind of judgment, that 
which pronounces concerning beauty, and is 
ordinarily called 2e, is eſſential to ſuch ge- 


nius. This is at once a diſtinctive character 


of genius for the arts, and a common charac- 
ter of genius in all the arts. 

Tas TE, as has been already obſerved in 
general, influences genius for the arts, in 
all the ſame ways in which the diſcernment 
of truth influences genius of every kind : 
and the varieties of taſte, and thoſe of judg- 
ment, have ſimilar effects in diverſifying the 
farms of genius. Taſte regulates fancy, in- 
ſtigates it, and contributes to give it habitual 
regularity; it performs theſe offices more or 
leſs perfectly, and performs them in one 
manner or one reſpect, or in another, accord- 
ing to the degree in which it is poſſeſſed, and 
the ſpecies of it which predominates. | 

IN the artiſt, taſte exerts itſelf continually, 
belt ain TORUISLDSs and direQing fancy ; 


ſurveying 
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{ſurveying the conceptions which that faculty 
has ſuggeſted, approving them when they are 
ſuitable to it, perceiving what is faulty, re- 
jecting what is redundant, marking what is 
incomplete, correcting and perfecting the 
whole. Without this exerciſe of taſte, the 
firſt rude conception of a deſign could never 
be improved, nor any finiſhed work produced. 
Taſte defers not its deciſions till the concep- 
tion be expreſſed or the deſign executed; it 
not only intermixes them with the execution, 
but makes them to prevent and direct the ex- 
ecution. Where there is true genius, fancy 
exhibits its creations ſo diſtinaly in the very 
moment of their production, that an acute 
taſte can perceive what they will be when 
they are executed, and judge beforehand of 
their effect. Acuteneſs of taſte ſufficient for 
this, is neceſſary to the artiſt. If he had 
only ſuch a degree of taſte as could pronounce, 
upon a leiſurely examination, when the work 
were actually executed, he muſt have the 
whole to begin anew, wherever taſte diſap- 
proved; and fo many things would require 
alteration, that the labour of finiſhing any 
work would be infinite. An imagination 
truly poetical conceives its ideas in a moment, 
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ſo clearly and forcibly, that a vigorous taſte 
is able to approve or diſapprove them before 
they are put in words or ſet off by the har- 
mony of numbers. Were the painter inca- 
pable of forming a judgment of his deſigns 
till he had actually put them upon canvas, 
he could ſcarce ever finiſh a ſingle picture. 
very inventer in the fine arts, muſt poſſeſs 
that livelineſs of imagination, and that quick- 
neſs of taſte, which, when united and jointly 
exerted, can put it in his power to foreſee the 
effect of his conceptions and deſigns. If his 
taſte be in any reſpect imperfect, the kinds 
of faults which that imperfection unfits him 
for perceiving, cannot be corrected, but will 

remain blemiſhes in his works. 
WHEN taſte has condemned what the artiſt 
had imagined, he will of courſe endeavour 
to ſet imagination again a working, and to 
direct it into another track, that it may ſug- 
geſt ſomething which will be approved. 
Often it is taſte itſelf that in this caſe inſti- 
gates imagination. Its deciſions are percep- 
tions which excite the fancy, give it an im- 
pulſe, and ſuggeſt trains of ideas connected 
with them. When taſte condemns, the very 
nature of the fault which it perceives, often 
ſuggeſts 
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ſuggeſts ſomething that will be approved. 
When it approves, the view which it takes of 
its object, may lead to the conception of 
fomething which it will {till more highly ap- 
prove. But it is not only by being thus ex- 
erciſed about a perſon's own productions, 
that taſte gives an impulſe and direction to 
fancy. All the fine arts are, in ſome ſenſe, 
imitative of Nature ; invention in theſe arts, 
is only obſerving and copying Nature in a 
certain manner: natural objects and appear- 
ances are obſerved by the artiſt; they are con- 
ceived with diſtinctneſs and with force, their 
characteriſtical circumſtances are ſelected, and 
ſo expreſſed as to imprint the hole form on 
the minds of others, with the like clearneſs 
and vivacity with which he bämſelf appre- 
hended it. But, in moſt inſtances, it is taſte 
alone, that directs and animatcos his obſerva- 
tion of Nature, makes fancy retain a lively 
conception of it, and run into the view of 
every thing that can contribute to expreſs it. 
Without an impulſe from taſte, imagination 
could not begin to act. Natural appearances 
and objects lie open to the obſervation of all; 
they are ſeen by ordinary perſons, as well as 
by the poct and the painter. The former 


take 
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take no notice of them, they have no taſte to 
perceive their beauties; but by the latter, 
theſe beauties are beheld with delight, and 
make a ſtrong impreſſion, which rouſes ima- 
gination to ſpirited exertions. The former 
perceives what 1s expoſed to his view, but 
groſsly, faintly, and confuſedly ; it can give 
no determinate direction to fancy: the taſte 
of the latter enables him to perceive every 
feature, character, and circumſtance of his 
object with preciſion and with force; and in 
conſequence of this, fancy produces a ſtrik- 
ing likeneſs, a delineation of it lively and 
preciſely marked. A perſon may have fine 
taſte, and yet not be a painter or a poet ; he 
may want that brightneſs of fancy, which 
theſe arts require: but if a perſon be poſſeſſed 
of this, nothing 1s neceſſary to make it blaze 
forth, but a high taſte of ſome object adapted 
to it. Every peculiarity of taſte, by giving 
a man peculiar feelings from the objects 
which he obſerves, leads him into peculiar 
tracks of thinking, correſpondent to it. 
Many artiſts in every way, have propoſed to 
themſelves, ſome of the moſt illuſtrious of 
their predeceſſors, as their ſtandard and their 
model: in the choice, they were directed by 

Ws the 
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the peculiarity of their own taſte, approving 
moſt the diſtinguiſhing excellences of that 
maſter; and that taſte has been generally 
powerful enough to give their fancy a direc- 
tion, and to ſtamp their performances with a 
character, ſimilar to his. In all imitations, 
it is taſte that gives genius its particular form 
and track. Whenever the degree of perfec- 
tion to which any art has already arrived, 
leads forward to new improvements, it does 
ſo chiefly by means of taſte ; its judgments 
on the works already produced, point out 
new roads of invention to the imagination. 
In like manner, with reſpect to the great ar- 
chety pe, Nature, every difference of taſte 
will occaſion a correſpondent difference in 
the appearances which engage the attention, 
and arreſt the fancy, and in the point of view 
in which they are conſidered; and the range 
which fancy makes, and the effects which it 
produces, will always be ſuitable and analo- 


gous to thoſe peculiar perceptions of taſte, 
by which it was put in motion. 


TASTE is likewiſe neceſſary for forming 
genius in the arts, to regularity and correct- 
neſs. It is taſte principally that, in this de- 
partment, perceives when any of the concep- 

6 tions 
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tions produced by fancy, are unſuitable to 
the end of the work: without its interpoſing 


its judgment on that end being ſuggeſted, 
ſuch conceptions could not be rectified; with- 
out its being in the ule of interpoſing its 
judgments, 1magination could never acquire 
the habit of generally avoiding them. Irre- 
gularity in works of art, is moſt commonly 
owing to ſome defect in tafte; it proceeds 
from ſome wildneſs of imagination, which 
a perfectly good taſte would have ſubdued. 
A luxuriant and undiſciplined imagination 
may introduce into a picture ſome figure or 
attitude, or into a poem ſome ſcene or de- 
ſcription or image, which counteracts the 
general effect, or is inconſiſtent with the pre- 
vailing qualities of the piece; it may blend 
ſomething mean with a great ſubject, or 
ſomething ludicrous with a ſolemn one: taſte 
ſufficiently acute would perceive the incon- 
gruity with ſo high diſguſt, as to prevent 
imagination from dwelling upon it ſo long as 
fully to conceive it, as at leaſt to reject it 
whenever it ſaw it repreſented, and as to take 
from imagination by degrees all propenſity 
to run into what were ſo abhorrent from its 
views. The kind of irregularity into which 

any 
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any artiſt runs, will always be that which his 
particular taſte is moſt unable to correct. 

By acting upon imagination in theſe ſeve- 
ral ways, by checking, by inſtigating it, by 
giving it regularity, taſte has very great in- 
fluence on genius, and the varieties of taſte 
contribute much to diverſify the form of ge- 
nius. A perſon's genius and his taſte are cor- 
reſpondent. What he approves, and what he 
can produce, are of the ſame kind, and marked 
with the ſame character. Every peculiarity 
of taſte ſnows itſelf in a man's deciſions con- 
cerning the works of others; it ſhows itſelf 
alſo in his own works, for by it his fancy is, 
in a great degree, influenced in producing 
them. 

Bor H judgment and taſte intermix them- 
ſelves with the operations of fancy; but they 
affect theſe operations in reſpects ſomewhat 
different. While reaſon reſtrains imagina- 
tion from conceptions which are contrary to 
truth, or ſuggeſts ſuch as are conformable to 
it, taſte condemns thoſe which are defective in 
ſublimity or grace, and prompts to ſuch as have 
theſe qualities. The former rejects what 
would render the work falſe or abſurd ; the 


latter, what would render it 1a any degree 
unpleaſing. 


3 THOUGH 
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T Hovcn judgment be a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in good taſte, it can never produce it 
without acuteneſs of the internal ſenſes, If 
judgment be ſtrong, but theſe ſenſes weak or 
wanting, the exertions of genius may be re- 
gular and vigorous, ſo far as judgment could 
affect them; but they will be feeble and ir- 
regular in thoſe qualities which are the proper 
objects of taſte. This is obſervable in almoſt 
all the productions of rude ages and unpoliſhed 
nations, often to a very great degree. In every 
age, ſome perſon, even among thoſe who are 
in ſeveral reſpects approveable, betrays, in 
ſome one particular, a coarſeneſs of genius in- 
conſiſtent with good taſte, Images which are 
low or coarſe, may illuſtrate a ſubje& with 
great exactneſs or force; to mere reaſon they 
would therefore appear unexceptionable; but 
the leaſt delicacy of taſte would be diſguſted 
with them, and prevent their admiſſion. To 
authors who indulge themſelves in the uſe of 
them, we may allow ſtrength of judgment, 
but muſt refuſe taſte : they may have force, 
but want elegance of genius. In the moſt ju- 
dicious and eloquent compoſitions of our fore- 
fathers who lived ſome centuries ago, ſimili- 
tudes, alluſions, and incidents are introduced, 
ſo homely or ſo indelicate, that a nice taſte 
would 
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would be diſguſted with the very repetition of 
them as examples. Every one has heard of 
the low and dirty repreſentations introduced 
into ſome of the Dutch paintings. When 
ſuch appearances are very ſtrong, we enter 
readily into the diſtinction between judgment 
and taſte ; we pronounce the author deſtitute 
of the latter, and to this cauſe aſcribe the 
groſsneſs of his genius; though the appear- 
ances be not ſo palpable, we pronounce that 
incorrectneſs or indelicacy of taſte has infected 
his genius: in both caſes we can perceive the 
difference between that influence which judg- 
ment has upon works of genius, and that 
which the internal ſenſes have. 

Tusk ſenſes may, on the contrary, be 
ſtrong where judgment 1s inaccurate. In this 
caſe, the artiſt is qualified for ſuch particulars 
as contribute to the beauty and elegance of 
his work, but not for thoſe which render it 
juſt and ſolid. The materials which imagi- 
nation preſents, will be applied ſo as to pleaſe 


on a ſuperficial view, rather than to ſatisfy on 


a careful examination. This effect is obſerv- 
able in poets who are brilliant without ſoli- 
dity, and in orators who are florid but not 
argumentative. | 
Dd CoNs1sT= 
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CoNns1STENTLY with goodneſs of taſte, ei- 
ther judgment or internal ſenſe may predomi-, 
nate in its compoſition : a work will always 
bear marks of the predominance of the one or 
the other. Congreve poſleſled an elegant taſte, 
as well as a ſparkling imagination; but a 
nicer judgment would have repudiated many 
of his flaſhes of wit, as being unnatural. In 
the performances of Pietro Teſta, ſublime and 
noble ideas, a profuſion of figures ſtrongly 
marked, elegance and exäctnefs of drawing, 
ſhow exuberance of fancy and enthufiaſm of 
genius, united to taſte in many reſpects ex- 
quiſite; but incoherence of deſign, and a jum- 
ble of unconnected figures, render it difficult to 
diſcover his aim, and turn many of his works 
into groupes of monſters and chimeras: the 
exertion of a more accurate and better in- 
formed judgment, would have prevented this 
wildneſs and extravagance (a). Correggio 
ſhows exquilite judgment in the conduct of 
his pieces and the union of his painting; un- 
gracefulneſs in ſome of his attitudes, an un- 
pleaſing diſpoſition of his groupes, and incor- 
rectneſs of drawing, betray a taſte not, in 
all reſpects, fully proportioned to it. Accu- 


(a) EHay on Prints, chap. 3. 
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rate judgment of the anatomy of the human 
body, rendered his drawings perfectly correct; 
a taſie as accurate, would have rendered them 
equally elegant (b). The orations of Demoſ- 
thenes and of Cicero bear plain marks of a 
diverſity of taſte, as well as of imagination; 
they ſhow that the taſte of the former held 
very much of judgment, and the taſte of the 
latter, of ſentiment or feeling. Demoſthenes 
is the more convincing, Cicero the more pleaſ- 
ing orator. The ſermons of Barrow and of 
Seed, are both eloquent; but in very different 
ways: the former ſhows a copious imagina- 
tion united to the ſoundeſt underſtanding ; the 
latter a bright and flowing fancy combined 
with quick and elegant feelings. 
TERRE are different qualities in the works 
of genius which fall under the immediate cog- 
nizance of judgment, and which require dif- 
ferent kinds of judgment. If an artiſt be 
defective in the kind of judgment adapted to 
any one of theſe qualities, he cannot direct his 
imagination in producing it, though in pro- 
ducing other qualities, to which his under- 
ſtanding is adapted, he may be very judjcious. 
Both the diſpoſition, for inſtance, of the whole 
(5) Fsrsxox's Judgment of Painters, 
Da perfor- 
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performance, and the juſtneſs of particular 


parts, are objects of judgment; a work may 
be perfect in one of theſe reſpects, and infe- 
riour or faulty in the other. Among the an- 
cient painters, Amphion excelled in the for- 
mer, Aſclepiodorus in the latter (c). 

In like manner, if a perſon poſſeſſes any 
one of the internal ſenſes in great perfection, 
his imagination will never want a prompter 
and a guide in producing the qualities which 
are the proper objects of that ſenſe; while it 


may fail much in producing the qualities 


adapted to ſuch other ſenſes as he poſſeſſes in 
an inferiour degree. Zeuxis was eſteemed the 
firſt of the ancient painters in reſpect of co- 
louring ; Euphranor was admired for the ſub- 
limity of his works; both were cenſured for 
neglecting proportion in ſome particulars (4): 
the former ſhowed an exquiſite ſenſe of one 
ſpecies of beauty, that of colours ; the latter, 
a taſte for the grand and noble ; taſte for the 


(c) Nec debebat Amphioni de diſpoſitione, nec Aſclepio- 


doro de menſuris. PLin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. Eadem 


ztate Aſclepiodorus fuit, quem in ſymmetria mirabatur 
Apelles. IBid. | 


(4) Deprehenditur tamen Zeuxis grandior in capitibus ar- 
ticuliſque. PLin, Iid. cap. 9. Euphranor—primus videtur et 
expreſſiſſe dignitates, inſignia heroum, et uſurpaſſe ſymme- 
triam : ſed fuit in univerſitate corporum exilior, capitibus, 
articuliſque grandior. bid, cap. 11. 


beauty 
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beauty of proportion was not perfect in either. 
Ariſtides was defective in the particular in 
which Zeuxis excelled, in taſte for beauty and 
ſoftneſs of colouring, as well as in the power 
of producing it: but in expreſſing the paſſions 
and affections, he excelled all his predeceſ- 
ſors (e); he poſſeſſed a quickneſs and acute- 
neſs of feeling, which fitted him for con- 
ceiving ſtrongly, and conſequently for expreſ- 
ling forcibly, the traces with which the in- 
ward emotions mark the features and the atti- 
tude. It was the character of Pyreicus, that he 
painted only mean ſubjects, but painted them 
with great beauty (/): this ſhowed taſte, in 
one reſpect grovelling, and in another reſpect 
elegant. A ſimilar conjunction is very re- 
markable in Swift: his writings put it beyond 
doubt that he was ingenious, in many reſpects 
judicious, and poſſeſſed of a taſte for correct- 
neſs and elegance of compoſition; but they 
abound with low ſubjects, groſs ideas, and 
dirty images, inconſiſtent with delicacy of 
ſentiment. 


(e) Is omnium primus animum pinxit, et ſenſus omnes ex- 
preſſit, quos vocant Græci 385; item perturbationes : durior 
paullo in coloribus. PlIx. 16:4. cap. 10, 


Y) Humilia quidem ſecutus, humilitatis tamen ſummam 
adeptus eſt gloriam. Pix. 16id. 
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SENSIBILITY of taſte, is neceſſary to its 
perfection; it makes a perſon feel ſtrongly 
every beauty or blemiſh which he perceives. 
A lively imagination can never exiſt where 
ſenſibility of taſte is wanting; or if it could, 
all that it produced would be frigid and ſpi- 


ritleſs; no object could make an impreſſion 


ſufficient to give it a briſk and active motion. 
A great degree of ſenſibility, if the other per- 
fections of taſte were wanting, joined with a 
fancy proportionably lively, would carry an 
artiſt into wildneſs and extravagance. But if 


the ſenſibility be not exceſſive, and if it be ac- 


companied by the other perfections of taſte, it 
will only raiſe vivacity of 1magination to a 
proper pitch. It is enraptured by every ſtrik- 
ing form, it fills the ſoul with high enthu- 
ſiaſm, it ſets the fancy on fire, it puthes it for- 
ward with impetuoſity, renders all its concep- 
tions glowing, and beſtows a freedom and be- 
coming negligence on its productions. When 
a taſte of this conſtruction exerciſes itſelf about 
what fancy is producing, it approves with fo 
high a reliſh, or diſapproves with fo quick a 
diſguſt, as communicates new vivacity and 
force to the efforts of imagination. Great ſen- 
ſibility of taſte contributed not a little to Gior- 
gione's 
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gione's freedom of drawing, ſtrength of co- 
louring, and of relief; and to the boldneſs, 
rapidity, and even extravagance, which are 

remarked in Tintoret's manner. 
REFINEMENT and elegance of taſte has an 
effect on fancy, in ſome. reſpects oppoſite to 
thoſe of ſcenlibility, Where it prevails, it 
hinders many forms and appearances ſtriking 
to others, from yielding it ſuch gratification 
as may make an impreſſion on the fancy. 
There is no riſk of its running into extrava- 
cance; the danger is, leſt it deviate into 
quaintneſs, affeckation, and ſubtilty. Vicious 
refinement is pleaſed with theſe, and ſends 
imagination in ſearch of them; they are 
adopted, and uſurp the place of natural beau- 
ties. But true refinement of taſte leads ima- 
gination to reject whatever is coarſe, or even 
of inferiour beauty, and, penetrating into ſuch 
beauties as are moſt latent, feeling ſuch as are 
moſt delicate, and comprehending ſuch as are 
moſt complex, it enables them to affect and 
give an impulſe to fancy, and directs it to pro- 
duce not only what is beautiful, but what is 
elegant, not only what pleaſes, but alſo what 
fills the taſte, to produce according to the par- 
ticular ſtructure of the imagination, the grace- 
— 4 ful, 
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ful, the profound, or the extraordinary, The 
artiſts of ſimple ages, can ſcarce attain ſo great 
a refinement of taſte, as to avoid, in every in- 
ſtance, ideas which will appear groſs and be- 
come unpleaſing in politer times. Even Ho- 
mer admits images in ſome degree coarſe and 
indelicate ; Virgil, bred in the elegance of the 
Auguſtan age, was directed by an improved 
taſte, when he imitated him moſt cloſely, to 
reject ſome of theſe images altogether, and to 
avoid the offenſive part of others. It is the 
want of perfect elegance of taſte formed by ac- 
quaintance with the beſt models, that has mixt 
ſtiffneſs and ungracefulneſs with the great 
excellences of Albert Durer, Hans Holbein, 
Rembrandt, and even Rubens. 


CORRECTNESS of taſte ſecures a perſon 
from approving any but real beauties, or diſ- 
approving any but real faults, and enables 
him to perceive the preciſe kind and degree 
of both. The juſtneſs of its deciſions often 
gives occaſion to a new exertion of 1 imagi- 
nation, where otherwiſe it would not have 
been attempted. But it influences imagination 
principally, not by inſtigating, but by reſtrain- 
ing and directing it, and forming it to regu- 
larity. A great degree of correctneſs will 
1 | N 
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perfectly chill a weak imagination, and pre- 
vent its producing any thing. It is related 
of Andrea Verrochio, that he was ſo ſenſible 
of the inferiority of his own figures to one 
which Leonardo da Vinci, then his ſcholar, 
had by his order painted in one of his 
pieces, that he never afterwards attempted 
painting; had his taſte determined leſs juſtly, 
he might have continued to produce works 
deſerving approbation. If it does not totally 
chill a moderate fancy, it will at leaſt check it 
ſo much as to produce a mediocrity, where 
nothing is faulty, but nothing pleaſes highly. 
It is the character of Andrea del Sarts, that he 
is careful, diligent, and correct, but defective 
in life and ſpirit. Even the fine genius of 
Protogenes ſuffered, in the opinion of Apelles, 
by the too great correctneſs of his taſte leading 
him to diſpirit his pictures by exceſſive care. 
Correctneſs of taſte has diſciplined Pope's ge- 
nius ſo much, that ſome have refuſed him all 

pretenſions to imagination. It is an imagi- 
nation uncommonly bright and vigorous, that 
can bear all the reſtraints which a correct taſte 
lays it under. It requires theſe reſtraints ; 
without them, great blemiſhes will be inter- 
mixed with great beauties in its works: by 


ſubmitting 


© 
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ſubmitting to them, the immortal works of 
Milton would have been cleared of the con- 
ceits and quibbles which diſgrace them. 
PERFECTION of taſte requires the union, 
the due proportion, and the regular adjuſtment 
of all its principles. If any principle of taſte 
be wanting, or weak in comparifon with the. 
reſt, imagination miſſes both the regulation 
and the impulſe which that principle would 
have given it; and its productions bear marks 
of its having miſſed them. Every poet, every 
painter, every artiſt, who leaves in his works 
what is diſguſting to one of the principles of 
taſte, while he ſatisfies the other principle, 
ſhows a defect in their comparative vigour. 
They were never perhaps united in any man 
in a proportion perfectly exact; while none is 
wanting or remarkably defective, ſome degree 
of imperfection is always perceivable in ſome 
one of them, and ſome other is ſo exquiſitely 


perfect as to give taſte its predominating cha- 


racter; but ſtill the vigour in which they all 
exiſt, is ſufficient for giving taſte enlargement 
and regularity. When a taſte ſo perfect is 
united to a vigorous imagination, it produces 
genius in ſome ſenſe univerſal, fit for render- 
ing its work really, though not equally, ex- 
cellent 
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cellent in all reſpects, marked with features 
correſpondent to the characteriſtical form of 
that taſte. It is a piercing imagination thus 
directed by a fine taſte, that has entitled a few 
artiſts in every way to the firſt rank. Nei- 
ther Homer nor Virgil is abſolutely faultleſs; 
each has his principal and diſtinctive excel- 
lence; but both have ſo much excellence in 
every kind, as could not have been attained 
without perfection of taſte, as well as of ima- 
gination. Titian's taſte in drawing was not 1 
exactly correct; ſtrength and beauty of co- 5 
louring was his leading excellence, and ſhowed 1 
the prevailing turn of his taſte, which was, 4 
at the ſame time, in all other reſpects ſo good 
as to guide his fancy and his pencil into great 
delicacy of drawing, agreeable reſemblance of 
Nature, ſpirited and characteriſtical touches, 
_ diverſified and graceful attitudes, pleaſing ne- 
gligence of drapery, and in a word no ordi- 
nary degree of every excellence, It was the 
praiſe of Raphael, that, though he fell ſhort 
of ſome in colouring, yet while he ſurpaſſed 
in grace, he likewiſe was maſter of more of 
the excellent parts of painting than any other 
artiſt. It was a like univerſality of taſte, along 
with great power of imagination, that enabled e 
Hannibal 1 
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Hannibal Carracci to unite in himſelf the per- 
fections of all former artiſts, and to imitate 
them at his pleaſure. 

IN a word, every work of genius muſt, in 
its characteriſtical excellences and defects, bear 
plain marks of the degree in which its au- 
thor poſſeſſed any of the perfections of taſte. 
Every man's peculiar taſte, exerting itſelf 
along with his imagination, puts him on 
ſearching for ſuch conceptions as it moſt re- 


liſhes, on moulding them into that form which 


ſuits it beſt, on adopting ſuch as it approves, on 


avoiding and rejecting whatever it diſapproves. 


I sHALL take occaſion here to remark a 


difference between genius for ſcience, and ge- 


nius for the arts, reſulting from the diverſity 


of all the powers employed in theſe two de- 


partments, and of the manner in which they 
are employed, a difference that, for this rea- 
ſon, falls not properly under any of the par- 
ticular heads hitherto conſidered. The exer- 


tions of ſcientific genius have in their nature 


a certain ſedateneſs, gravity, and auſterity : 
genius for the arts operates with a kind of 
ſprightlineſs, gaiety, vivacity, or impetuoſity. 
This difference may be accounted for from the 
obſervations which we have already made. 

IT 
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IT ariſes in ſome meaſure from the different 
degrees and manners in which Judgement is 


exerciſed in theſe two kinds of genius. All 


the exertions of judgment about truth, are in 
their nature cool and compoſed; and in the 
operation of ſcientific genius, theſe exertions 
are almoſt uninterrupted. An idea is no ſooner 
ſuggeſted than it is examined, ſcrutinized, 
and reaſoned upon, and deliberately purſued 
through all its conſequences: this exerciſe 
calms, and as it were depreſſes the ſoul, and 


gives a caſt of ſeriouſneſs to the operation of 


genius in inveſtigating truth. Invention in 
the arts, requires not ſo continual an exerciſe 
of judgment, and therefore wants that caſt. 
The exertion of judgment has a greater de- 
gree of ſedateneſs, and more depreſſes the ſoul, 
when reaſoning is neceſſary, than when the 
deciſion is intuitive; and the more intricate 
and laborious the reaſoning is, the greater is 
the ſedateneſs and ſeriouſneſs with which it is 
purſued. In ſcientific invention, judgment is 
exerciſed chiefly in reaſoning, But in the 


arts, an idea ſuggeſted, generally appears fit or 


unfit at firſt ſight, and is adopted or rejected 


in an inſtant; even when it needs to be 


canvaſſed, this is done without a laborious 


ſcrutiny, 
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ſerutiny, and therefore without introducing 
ſolemnity of diſpoſition. 

THE perception of truth is an indifferent 
feeling; the ſentiments of taſe are not indif- 
ferent: the concluſions which the philoſopher 
forms in the courſe of his inveſtigation, are 
apprehended without any ſenſation of plea- 
ſure; the work of the artiſt, in the ſeveral 
ſteps of his progreſs, f is continually gratifying 
his taſte, giving him ſenſations of delight, and 
by means of theſe elevating his mind and en- 
livening his temper. The inventer in ſcience 
Has often indeed high pleaſure from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſucceſs; but the artiſt enjoys this 
in common with him, and has all the plea- 
ſures of taſte ſuperadded to it. If the philo- 
fopher's pleaſure in the gratzfication of his cu- 
rioſity is to be conſidered as diftin& from the 
agreeable conſciouſneſs of ſucceſs, yet it is a 
ſatis faction of a more ſedate nature than moſt 
of the gratifications of taſte, and therefore leſs 
fit for enlivening the ſoul. 5 
Tax exertions of the imagination have in 
themſelves ſomething briſk and ſprightly ; 
but thoſe exertions of it, which enter into ſci- 
entific genius, have leſs of this character than 
the flights of ny roaming through all the 

3 remoteſt 
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remoteſt relations, and often likewiſe animated 
by the influence of the paſſions, which take 
place in the arts: and conſequently, ſcientific 
genius would be more ſedate and compoſed 
than the other kind, though the continued 
and ee of judgment did 
not check the natural gaiety and impetuoſity 
of imagination. The mind is perhaps occu- 
pied with equal intenſeneſs in both kinds of 
invention; and hence enthuſiaſm is common 
to both kinds of genius: but the mind is oc- 
cupied in different ways; different faculties 
of it are principally engaged. In ſcience, 
judgment is employed as much as imagina- 
tion; and in ſcientific genius, that complexion 
is predominant which marks the exertions of 
the former: its operations are ſedate and com- 
poſed, and it is generally attended with ſoli- 
dity of temper, and with a character whoſe 
very peculiarities have a certain gravity and 
ſtayedneſs, In the arts, judgment is leſs fre- 
quently interpoſed, and it is interpoſed with 
leſs labour, imagination is left at liberty to 
purſue its courſe without a continual check, 
and therefore purſues it with a ſort of ala- 
crity and chearfulneſs, heightened by the ever 
returning approbations of taſte ; genius for 

| the 
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the arts, partakes generally in this tempera- 
ment of imagination; it is ſprightly in all its 
motions, and is often accompanied with a 
turn of character gay, unſtaid, or deſultory. 
Sometimes indeed a melancholy caſt is found 
along with great genius in the arts; when it 
is, it proceeds either from a ſimilar caſt of 
imagination, or from quick. ſenſibility, the 
common attendant of a lively fancy and a de- 


licate taſte, too ſtrongly affected by the gloo- 
mier views of human life, 


Or. . 


The Power of Execution neceſſary to Genius 
for the Arts. 


CIENTIFIC genius compleats its 

operations by invention; at leaſt, very 
ordinary talents are ſufficient for expreſſing its 
diſcoveries, and it is not conſidered as ſuffer- 
ing a very great diminution of its proper 
merit, from the want of ability for elegant 
expreſſion: but genius for the arts implies, 
in every caſe, not only the power of inven- 
tion, but alſo the power of execution. In 
different arts, the manners of expreſſion, or 


6 the 
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the inſtruments of execution are ſo different, 


that, without entering into the peculiarities of 


theſe, it is not poſſible to explain fully this 
part of genius. But a capacity of employing 
ſome inſtrument, ſo as to expreſs the concep- 
tions of the imagination, is common to ge- 
nius for all the arts. Some obſervations will, 
therefore, be proper, concerning that capa- 


city, ſo far as it is thus common. This is all 


that we ſhall attempt at preſent. 

A CAPACITY for execution is ſometimes 
found in a perſon who has no power of inven- 
tion; but when it is, it implies not any de- 
gree of genius. There are mechanics who 
can execute a machine from a model or pat- 
tern, with great dexterity and neatneſs, who 
could not have contrived that machine, who 
could not ſo much as have conceived it from 
a deſcription, and who could not make any 
improvement on the ſtructure of the ſimpleſt 
utenſil, There are perſons who can paint 


very exactly after a copy, but could not de- 


ſign an hiſtorical picture, or a landſcape, nor 
even draw a portrait from the life. Perſons 
incapable of muſical invention, may yet be 
admirable performers. In poetry, a power 
of execution ſeparated from every degree of 

E e the 
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the correſpondent invention, is perhaps more 
rare than in any of the other arts; yet there 
are tolerable verſifiers, who could not derive 
trom their own fund, any part of the plan of 
a poem. It would be an impropriety to attri- 
bute genius to fuch perſons; it is ſcarce ever 
attributed to them, by thofe who think with 
the leaſt preciſion ; the eapacity which they 
ſhow, is ſometimes termed ingenuity, but it 
is always diſtinguiſhed from that ſort of inge- 
nuity which belongs to invention : 


Diſtat ab ingenio longe manus, (a) 
ſays a writer on painting; the obſervation is 
applicable to all the arts. 

ON the other hand, there may be ſome 
degree of invention in a particular art, with- 
out a capacity of correſpondent execution. A 
perſon may compoſe in muſic, who cannot 
perform. Many have invented the ſubject of 
a picture, and in idea deſigned the whole of 
it, ſo that, from their deſcription of their 
conception, a maſter might execute it, though 
they themſelves never uſed the pencil. Others 
might proceed a ſtep farther; they could 
ſketch out the piece, without being able to 


(a) FRESNOY de arte graph, ver. 494. 
colour 
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colour it. It is remarked of Pietro Teſta, 
that in drawings, his execution is both ma- 
ſterly and correct, but notwithſtanding this, 
and notwithſtanding his having poſſeſſed in- 
vention ſublime and exuberant, he attempted 
often, without ſucceſs, to acquire the art of 
colouring. In like manner, a perſon may con- 
ceive the whole plan of a poem, and even 
expreſs it agreeably in proſe, who cannot 
cloath it with numbers. The Telemachus 
of Fenelon is a direct example of this. Such 
perſons poſſeſs real genius, and perhaps a high 
degree of it, ſo far as it extends: but they 
ſhow not a genius complete in the art to which 
it points. In order to compleat genius in any 
of the arts, a man muſt poſſeſs the power of 
employing a propet vehicle, congruous to the 
nature of that art, for conveying the concep- 
tions of his imagination to the ſenſes and the 
ſouls of other men. It is this that puts it in 
the power of genius to ſhow itſelf : without 
this, its fineſt conceptions would periſh, like 
an infant in the womb z without this; the 
brighteſt imagination would be like a vigo- 
rous mind confined in a lame or paralytic 
body. Want of {kill in execution was, per= 
haps, the ny thing that hindered ſome of 

Ee 2 the 
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the earlieſt painters, and ſome of the firſt re- 
ſtorers of the art, who are now neglected and 
almoſt forgotten, from obtaining a very high 
rank, 

IN every art, expreſſion contains ſomething 
mechanical. In painting, the management of 
the pencil; in muſic, the uſe of the inſtru- 
ment; in poetry, the artifice of numbers, or 
dexterity in verſifying, are in a great meaſure 
mechanical. So far, expreſſion may be learn- 
ed; and without exercife, no perſon. can be- 
come perfect in it. The greateft geniuſes 
have been ſenſible of this : Apelles made it 
a rule to paint ſomething every day (5). Ti- 
tian for many years copied whatever he un- 
dertook, with great labour and care, that he 
might thus acquire an eaſy manner (c). But 
there are many whom no cxerciſe or inftruc- 
tion will be ſuffictent for rendering maſters of 
it. A certain turn of mind 1s, neceſſary for 
acquiring it: and that turn of mind which 
ſits a perſon for learning eaſily and well the 

mechanical part of expreſſion in any particu- 
(5) Apelli fuit alioquin perpetua conſuetudo, nunquam 


tam occupatam diem agendi, ut non, lineam ducendo, exer- 


ceret artem; quod ab eo in proverbium venit. PII x. Net. 
Hit. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. N | 9 


(e) Fx EsNOx's Judgment of Painters, | 
lar 
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lar art, is an ingredient in genius for that 
art. 

A 600D deal of previous knowlege 1s like- 
wile neceſſary for a perſon's executing in any 
of the arts. Knowlege, for inſtance, of the 
words of a language, of its ſtructure, of the 
meaſures which ſuit it, is prerequiſite to the 

poet; knowlege of anatomy, of perſpective, 
of the nature of colours, to the painter. But 
a turn of mind congruous to the particular 
kind of knowlege, will aſſiſt him greatly in 
acquiring it; and an imagination ſuited to 
any of the fine arts, is abſolutely neceſſary for 
enabling him to perceive, nay for prompting 
him to conſider, how his knowlege may be 
applied to that art. In the moment of execu- 
tion alſo, imagination is employed in ſuggeſt- 
ing this knowlege, and rendering it ſubſervient 
to the preſent purpoſe. Such a turn of mind, 
and ſuch a ſtructure of imagination, as fits 
for this, is neceſſary for compleating a genius 
for the arts. 

THE power of expreſſion, ſo far as it dif- 
fers both from mechanical dexterity, and from 
knowlege acquired by ſtudy, conſiſts perhaps 
entirely in a capacity of ſetting objects in ſuch 
a light that they may affect others with the 

| Tec ſame 
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ſame ideas, aſſociations, and feelings, with 
which the artiſt is affected. This capacity 
ariſes chiefly from ſuch force of imagination 
as at once renders the conception of things 
preciſe and definite, and leads a perſon to 
foreſee readily what effect every touch in the 
expreſſion will produce, or to conceive quickly 
the proper means of producing any defred 
effect. This is obviouſly reſolveable into aſſo- 
ciation, and therefore will, in every art, be 
found to ſpring from the ſame principles of the 
mind, which form the ſource of invention in 
that art. It is quickneſs and readineſs in thus 
foreſeeing and conceiving, that in a great mea- 
ſure renders the execution ſpirited ; it alone 
can prevent the neceſſity of frequently alter- 
ing and retouching, which never fails to ror 
duce deadneſs and languor. 


IT ſometimes happens that particular cir- 
cumſtances render it impoſſible to employ the 
moſt obvious and dire& means of producing a 
certain effect. It ſhows great power of ex- 
preſſion to contrive readily, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſome other means leſs obvious. The moft 
natural means of marking the principal figure 
in a picture, is by the ſtrength of the lights; 


a peculiarity 1 in the diſpoſition may ſometimes | 


prevent 
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prevent the painter from uſing this means, 
and he may notwithſtanding render his prin- 
cipal figure conſpicuous, by a peculiarity in 
the colouring. The contrivance of Timan- 
thes, an ancient painter, 1s well known, and 
has been often applauded: in the ſacriſice of 
Iphigenia, being unable to give to the father 
a greater degree of ſorrow than he had given 
to the other ſpectators, he produced the {ame 
effec by concealing his face (d). 

IT always ſhows real genius to execute 
one's beautiful inventions by the inftruments 
and in the manners which are well known, 
and have been long in uſe. But a much 
greater degree of genius was diſplayed by 
thoſe artiſts who firſt brought theſe inſtru- 
ments into uſe, or who conſiderably improved 
the manner of uſing them. If it be true that 


(4) Ejus enim eſt Iphigenia, oratorum laudibus celebrata : 
qua ſtante ad aras peritura, cum mœſtos pinxiſſet omnes, prœ- 
cipue patrem; cum triſtitiæ omnem 1maginem conſumpfſiſſet, 
patris ipſius vultum velavit, quem digne non poterat oſten- 
dere. PLin, Nat. Hi. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. Ut fecit Ti- 
mantes, ut opinor, Cithnius, in ea tabula qua Colotem 
Teium vicit. Nam cum in Iphigeniæ immolatione pinxiſſet 
triſtem Calchantem, triſtiorem Ulyſſem, addidiſſet Menelao 


quem ſummum poterat ars efficere mœrorem, conſumptis affec- _ 


tibus, non reperiens quo digne modo patris vultum poſſet 


exprimere, velavit ejus caput, et ſuo cuique animo dedit æſti- 


mandum. QuinT. It. Orat. lib. ii. cap. 15. See alſo 
VALEA. Max. lib. vill. cap. 11. « 


Ee 4 Apol- 
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Apollodorus was the firſt who had the art of 
expreſſing the lights and ſhades in painting, 
he by this ſhowed a higher genius in expreſ- 
ſion, than they who have, even with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, praiſed that art, ſince he 
diſcovered it. Correggio ſhowed great origi- 
nality by introducing a new and peculiar 
manner of diſtributing lights, ſo as to give 
uncommon force and roundneſs to his pic- 
tures (e). The poet who firſt introduced a 
meaſure adapted to a particular fort of ſub- 
jeas, and uſed it properly, has a claim to 
genius in expreſſion, ſuperior to their's who 
have afterwards written poems in that ſuit- 
able meaſure. Spenſer's ſtanza may be re- 
garded as one indication of his genius, though 
the imitation of it by others has been ſome- 
times cenſured as injudicious. | 
IT generally happens, that the expreſſion 
of an artiſt, bears the ſame character with his 
invention. It is natural that it ſhould; the 
1magination influences both, by many of the 
ſame principles. Pindar's fancy was wild, 
his verſification alſo is Irregular, Pope's ima- 
gination was correct, ſo is his verſe. But 
ſometimes, the invention and the expreſſion 
(e) FRESNOY'S Fudgment of Painters. 
e are 
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are of different complexions. In invention 
Pietro Teſta was enthuſiaſtic and incoherent, 
but his drawing was elegantly correct. Such 
diſſonance between the two operations of ge- 
nius in the arts, may ariſe from a diſſimila- 
rity in the turn of his imagination and his 
taſte. It may ariſe likewiſe from a defect, or 
from an excellence, in the mechanical part of 
expreſſion. A defect in this will render the 
organs unable to do juſtice to the conceptions, 
The beſt poet may expreſs his ideas to great 
diſadvantage by writing in a dead or foreign 
language. Freedom and eaſineſs of invention 
is aſcribed to Simon Memmi, but the art of 
painting was in his time ſo much in its infan- 
cy, that his execution could not throw off the 
contrary character of ſtiffneſs. The earlieſt 
works even of Raphael and Titian, ſhow ſome 
drineſs in the execution, incongruous to their 
other excellences, owing either to the want 
of practice, or to the imperfect manner of 
their maſters (7). On the other hand, a 
great dexterity in the mechanical part, may 
raiſe the execution to a degree or kind of ex- 
cellence, far beyond the artiſt's power of in- 
vention. Many painters have very happily 
65 ) Ibid. and Objerwations on his Art of Painting. + 
5 copied 
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— ü 
copied a manner of execution very unlike to 
their own turn of genius. 


S EO T. VIII. 
Of the Union of different Rinds of Genius, 


HE ſum of what has been ſaid, is 

this: ſcientific genius ariſes from ſuch 
vigour of imagination as diſpoſes a perſon to 
be affected chiefly by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
important relations of things, particularly by 
cauſation and co-exiſtence, operating power- 
fully, giving a propenſity to ſet every object 
in that attitude in which it lays a foundation 
for theſe relations; and making all the other 
principles of aſſociation to act in ſubordination 
to theſe; and it requires the aſſiſtance both of 
an exact and ſolid judgment, and of an accu- 
rate and diſtinct memory. Genius for the 
arts ſprings from ſuch livelineſs of imagina- 
tion as diſpoſes a perſon to attend chiefly to 
thoſe qualities of things, which lay a founda- 
tion for relations between them and many 
others, to be affected by the lighter degrees 
of relation, or by the more trivial relations, 
eſpecially to be actuated by reſemblance, as 
his predominant and leading principle of aſſo- 
ciation; 


* 
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ciation; with a memory ſimilarly turned; 
and it requires for compleating it, a quickneſs 
of diſcernment, and great acuteneſs and live- 
lineſs of taſte; together with the power of 
imparting, by means of ſome ſenſible inſtru- 
ment, his own ſentiments and conceptions to 
other men. 

ALL the principles combined in genius, 
are very differently modified in theſe two 
ſpecies of it; in ſome principal reſpects, the 
modifications are even oppoſite. This abun- 
dantly expoſes a conceit, which has been very 
crudely thrown out by ſome (a), in oppoſition 
to the plaineſt experience, That a man who 
has genius in one way, will have equal ge- 
nius in any other way to which he is pleaſed 
to turn himſelf with equal application; nay, 
that there is no original difference between 
thoſe who diſplay the greateſt genius, and 
thoſe who ſhow none: but that all the differ- 
ence between genius and no genius, between 
genius of one kind and of another, ariſes 
from education, ſtudy, adventitious cauſes, 
and acquired habits. The aſſertion is irrecon- 
cileable to the commoneſt appearances in hu- 
man life; and in the whole courſe of this 


(a) See Rurrnrav's Life of Pope, 
egngquiry, 
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enquiry, we have found that there are, in the 
principles of human nature, original and per- 
manent varieties which muſt produce remark- 
able differences in point of genius. 

FRoM theſe varieties it would rather ſeem 
to follow, that genius for ſcience, and ge- 
nius fon the arts, are incompatible. But this 
would be the contrary extreme : experience 
ſhows that they are not. Not to mention 
thoſe who have diſplayed genius in ſcience, 
and in the arts moſt analogous to ſcience, as 
thoſe who have been both philoſophers and 
orators; even more diſſimilar forms of genius 
have been united. Among the ancients, Pam- 
philus was at once a painter, and a mathema- 
tician (b), Metrodorus was reckoned one of 
the moſt. learned philoſophers, and likewiſe 
one of the moſt ſkilful painters, that Athens 
produced in his time (c). Among the mo- 
derns, Leonardi da Vinci was a painter, ſculp- 


(5) Sed primus in pictura omnibus literis eruditus, præ- 

cipue arithmetica et geometria, Pl ix. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxv. 
cap. 10. 
(e) Eodem tempore erat Metrodorus ictor, idemque philo- 
ſophus, magnæ in utraque ſcientia auctoritatis. Itaque cum 
Lucius Paulus, devicto Perſeo, ꝑetiiſſet ab Athenienfibus, ut 
quem aan philoſophum mitterent ſibi, ad erudien- 
dos liberos, itemque pictorem ad triumphum excolendum, 
Athenienſes Metrodorum elegerunt ; profeſſi eundem in utro- 
que deſiderio præſtantiſſimum. Prix. 6. cap. 11. 


tors 
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tor, architect, muſician, and at the ſame time 
a chemiſt and mathematician. Auguſtine 
Carrachi was a very good painter, excelled in. 
engraving, ſucceeded in poetry, and ſhowed 
a turn alſo for muſic, rhetoric, natural philo- 
ſophy, and mathematics. It is remarkable 
that both Titian's fon Horatio, and Parme— 
giano, entered ſo deep into chemical reſearches, 
as by them to empoveriſh themſelves. 
Hcgarth's Analyfs of Beauty ſhows that he 
had genius for philoſophical inveſtigation; 
and his genius in his own art, was very high. 
Halley, with a great degree of mathematical 
genius, ſhowed ſome degree of the poetical. 
Beattie's Efjay. on Truth ſhows him to be a 
philoſopher ; his genius in poetry, is confeſſed. 
An union of different kinds of genius cannot. 
take place except when all the aſſociating 
principles have a conſiderable degree of 
ſtrength, and the imagination is, at the ſame 
time capable of a very lively and command- 
ing impreſſion from the particular end that is 
in view. It ariſes directly from that fHexibi- 
lity of imagination, which was ſufficiently 
explained already (4). Great flexibility join- 
ed even to a moderate fancy, will produce a. 


little 
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little genius in various departments; joined 
to a fine imagination, it will enable a man to 
excel in various ways : the fineſt imagination, 
with little flexibility, will be confined to one 

way, or at moſt be excellent but in one. 
InDEED, even when a perſon unites in him- 
ſelf different kinds of genius, it will be gene- 
rally found, that he excels only in one de- 
partment, and that in others his genius is of 
an inferior order. In the ſubject to which 
his genius is moſt adapted, it exerts itſelf 
with vigour; it follows the aſſociating prin- 
ciple which 1s naturally prevalent. In the 
ſubject to which it is leſs adapted, it operates 
more heavily ; it follows an aſſociating prin- 
ciple which is by foreign cauſes forced into a 
temporary predominance. ' The effects of ge- 
nius in the former caſe, are like fruits ſuit- 
able to the climate, which attain their perfect 
flavour; in the latter, they are like fruits 
raiſed by artificial heat, in a climate not pro- 
per for them, which remain inſipid, and ne- 
ver reach their full maturity. Under the 
guidance of the principle of aſſociation na- 
turally predominant, the other principles 
operate with ſuch alacrity as ſubjects ſhow in 
ſerving their rightful king ; under the gui- 
dance 


"A 
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dance of any other principle, their operation 
reſembles the ſpiritleſs backwardneſs with 
which a people. obey an uſurper or a con- 
queror. 


WHEN a perſon's genius is naturally turned 
to one of theſe objects, ſcience or the arts, it 
will require very powerful cauſes to lead him 
to exert it about the other. It will perhaps 
be found, that almoſt no perſon has done ſo, 
except when he was impelled to it by a pecu- 
liar education, by very forcible example, by 
being thrown into a way of life which required 
it, or by circumſtances of the like nature. 

Ir may likewiſe be remarked, that, in ſome 


inſtances, perhaps in ſome of thoſe formerly 


produced, the union of theſe diſſimilar forms 
of genius, is only apparent, not real. Ge- 
nius in one way, has been accompanied, not 
by the power of invention, but merely by 
capacity, in the other way. It muſt be own- 
ed, that generally Nature is more frugal of 


her gifts, than to laviſh on one man, very 


unlike modifications of genius. The greateſt 
inventers in ſcience, have ſcarce ever ſhown 
genius in the arts. Ariſtotle was perhaps the 
moſt inventive among the ancient philoſo- 


pherg; and his ſtile, though very preciſe, 
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exact, and ſuitable to the ſubtility of philo- 
ſophy, ſhows a turn of mind, little adapted 
either to poetry or to eloquence; even his 
critical works diſplay more of cool judgment, 
patient attention, and deep reflection, than of 
that ardor of taſte, which never fails to attend 
genius for the fine arts. On the other hand, 
the greateſt geniuſes for the arts, have gene- 
rally betrayed a want of that preciſion and 
depth which are neceſſary for ſcientific inveſ- 
tigations. | 

| Some have ſuppoſed a diſtinctive peculi- 
arity ſo ſtrongly impreſſed by Nature, on every 
man of genius, as to aſſert, that the ſame 
perſon can ſcarce excel in two different arts, 
however analogous ; that no writer, for ex- 
ample, ever almoſt ſucceeded both in verſe 
and proſe; nay, that the ſame perſon cannot 
excel in both the ſpecies of dramatic poetry, 
tragedy and comedy (d). In ſupport of ſuch 
aſſertions it is remarked, that none of the 
ancients undertook both theſe ſpecies of the 
drama; and with the ſame view, the wretch- 
edneſs of the Roman orator's poetry is often 
mentioned. It would be unjuſt, however, 
to eſtimate the compaſs of human genius 


(4) RAMBLER, No. 169. 
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from ſuch inſtances. Homer, the father of 
the epic poem, hath left a work wholly of the 
ludicrous kind. It would perhaps be difficult 
to determine whether Sbakeſpear poſſeſſed 
greater excellence in tragedy or in comedy; 
that he poſſeſſed very great excellence in both, 
is unqueſtionable. In both, ſeveral other mo- 
derns have ſhown real genius. Many have 
likewiſe been both orators and poets. But 
after all, it muſt be owned that, in moſt caſes, 
a man's genus fits him, not. only for ſcience 
alone, or for the arts alone, but alſo for one 
ſcience, or for one art. Many have ſhown 
genius either in mathematics, or in natural 
philoſophy, or in the philoſophy of the mind, 
who have diſcovered none 1n the reſt of theſe 
branches. It appears from Pope's letters, 
that he applied to painting with conſiderable 
eagerneſs, it does not appear that he diſco- 
vered any great degree of genius for paint- 
ing; for muſic, it is ſaid that he had not 
even a conſiderable capacity, though he ſhows 
the quickeſt ſenſe of the harmony of verſe; 
if it be true, it would appear that, among the 
arts, his genius confined him almoſt wholly 
to poetry. In humorous painting, Hogarth 
was unrivalled; he attempted portrait-paint= 
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ing, it is ſaid, with the moſt wretched ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Ir ſeems then to be the common, though 
not ſtrictly the univerſal, law of human na- 
ture, that genius fits the perſon who is endued 
with it, for invention in ſome one particular 
art, or particular ſcience. ' Still, therefore, 
there is room for enquiring, by what minuter 
varieties of the powers combined in genius, 
theſe ſubordinate differences of its form are 


fixt. The enquiry would be laborious and 


intricate, but it would be curious, and, per- 


haps, not without utility. 


THE END. 


E R R A T A: 


In the Text. 


Page 76. line 19. for conſtructing, read inventing. P. 84. 
1. 14. for altogether, read all together. P. 125. l. 8, 9. 
read in making them to ſuggeſt one another. P. 252. 1. 9. 
For bring, read brings. P. 409. I. 14. for Sarts, read Sarto. 
P. 410. I. 14. for principle, read principles, 


In the Notes. 


Pape 11. 1. ult. read magnumque. P. 20. I. 8. for (;). 
ou (,) after yanafi, Ib. I. 9. for da, read fox, P. 24. 
. 6. for videre, read videri. P. 29. I. 2. for dio dn, read 


died neg. I. 5. for pnuorivny read waiver I. G. for Rica dai 
read & ixiac dai. 
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